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China  War  Costs  Services  More 
rhan  Any  Event  Since  1917 


Agencies  Paying  Added  Thousands  Doily  with 
No  Expense  Spared . . .  Many  Urgent  Dispatches 
at  Nearly  $1  a  Word  Sent  by  Several  Routes 


II 


,SJNO- JAPANESE  WAR,  starting 
u  a  mere  “practice  maneuver”  and 
growing  rapidly  into  a  major  struggle 
*ith  potential  grave  international 
^utiiccs,  is  costing  press  services 
to  cover  than  any  single  event 
the  World  War. 

While  news  agencies  along  with  the 
e  services  are,  in  most  cases, 
ing  material  under  contract 
thus  not  in  a  position  to  ask  for 
•  rates,  they  are  taking  the  addi- 
high  expense  on  the  chin.  In 
case  agents  at  the  front  are  un- 
lir  instructions  to  “spend  all  you 
md.”  They  are  willing  to  go  to  great 
expense  for  the  sake  of  prestige.  | 
Most  important  factor  in  the  tre-f 
oendous  increase  in  coverage  cost^ 
kii  been  the  demand  for  a  large  voU 
mne  of  copy  on  such  incidents  as  thi 
SS.  President  Hoover  bombing,  the 
wounding  of  the  British  Ambassadoi-, 
the  Augusta  incident,  the  removal  of 
icfugees  and  the  mass  slayings  of 
drilians. 

U.  P.  Spends  $2,000  a  Day 

First  to  report  any  figiires  on  ex- 
P«8e  was  Earl  Johnson,  general  news 
■onager.  United  Press.  He  estimated 
Slot  at  present  the  UP  is  spending 
between  $1,000  and  $2,000  a  day  in 
China. 

The  greatest  single  cost  is  for  tele- 
PW>hic  tolls.  On  the  general  run  of 
dories,  Mr.  Johnson  reported,  the 
peeoB  rate  of  13  cents  a  word  is  taken 
•dvantage  of.  However,  on  bulletins 
fce  United  Press  uses  the  “urgent” 
■Trice  which  costs  84  cents  a  word 
bwn  Shanghai  to  New  York. 

Urgent  messages  actually  run  at  a 
five  or  six  times  their  apparent 
Bit.  Bulletins  of  importance  are  dis- 
Mched  over  several  routes  with  the 
■owledge  that  one  will  arrive  before 
^  rest,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  as- 
rtain  before  hand  which  will  arrive 
New  York  York  the  soonest. 


By  MARLEN  E.  PEW,  Ir. 

of  the  S.S.  President  Hoover  might  be 
filed  from  Shanghai,  Tokyo,  and  Hong 
Kong.  In  addition,  it  was  explained, 
each  message  sent  from  each  of  these 
points  might  be  sent  several  times 
over  different  routes. 

INS  Pays  98  Cents  a  Word 

J.  C.  Oestreicher,  director  of  foreign 
service  for  International  News,  told 
Edtior  &  Publisher,  that  normal  cable 
costs  from  China  to  New  York  via 
London  are  running  at  about  26  cents 
a  word.  However,  he  pointed  out 
that  rush  dispatches  cost  98  cents  a 
word. 

A  difficulty  arose,  he  said,  in  one 
recent  stage  of  the  conflict  when  the 
land  lines  from  Shanghai  were  cut. 
This  necessitated  having  the  file  de¬ 
livered  to  Hong  Kong  and  from  there 
filed  directly  to  New  York.  The  file 


then  had  to  be  re-cabled  to  London 
and  Berlin  for  delivery  to  INS  clien¬ 
tele,  resulting  in  a  tremendous  ex¬ 
penditure,  according  to  Oestreicher. 
The  broken  Shanghai  line  has  since 
been  repaired. 

Another  incident  which  resulted  in 
heavy  costs  to  INS  was  created  when 
communications  were  disrupted  be¬ 
tween  Shanghai  and  Tokyo.  In  order 
to  keep  bureaus  in  both  cities  in¬ 
formed  as  to  interlocking  develop¬ 
ments,  it  was  necessary  for  the  files 
from  both  points  to  be  dispatched 
directly  to  New  York  headquarters 
and  then  reflled  back  to  Shanghai  and 
Tokyo  bureaus. 

Oestreicher  estimated  that  the  re¬ 
routing  of  these  dispatches  over  eigh¬ 
teen  times  the  normal  distance  cost 
approximately  ten  times  the  normal 
charge. 


fhe  rest  but  it  is  not  po^ibie  to  as-  FIRST  TOKYO-NEW  YORK  PHOTO  TRANSMISSION 

New  P'’»to9raph  wa.  put  on  the  air  by  Domei  in  Tokyo  Aug.  31  and,  received  in 

—  .  1  •*  ■  1  J  *  London,  where  it  was  re-transmitted  to  the  New  York  office  of  Acme  Newspictures.  The 

it  was  pointed  out  distance  traveled  was  14,508  miles;  the  time,  less  than  10  hours;  the  cost,  $225.  Robert 
Ij  *  incident  such  as  the  bombing  Dorman,  Acme  general  manager,  declared  the  experiment  a  failure. 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  does  not  break  down  its 
expienses  as  to  individual  stories  it 
was  impossible  to  obtain  a  figure  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  Chinese  war 
coverage. 

AP  July  Costs  Up  $12,000 

However,  it  was  said  that  some  idea 
of  the  expense  might  be  seen  in  the 
fact  that  foreign  service  expenses 
were  $12,000  more  in  July  of  this 
year  than  in  July  a  year  ago. 

AP  is  paying  about  13  cents  a  word 
at  regular  rate  and  about  75  cents  a 
word  for  “urgent  press.”  The  “urgent 
full  rate”  charges  are  about  $1.50  per 
word.  John  Evans,  AP  foreign  news 
chief,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
one  day  the  file  from  China  alone 
consisted  of  more  than  900  words  sent 
at  urgent  press  rate. 

The  Far  Elast  cable  report  contains 
from  2,000  to  more  than  6,000  words 
daily,  depending  upon  developments, 
with  an  average  of  approximately 
4,000  words.  There  has  been  no 
limit  set  on  the  number  of  words  that 
can  be  filed. 

Despite  the  extraordinary  demands 
that  war  has  put  upon  AP,  it  was  said, 
the  service  has  covered  every  war 
since  and  including  the  World  War 
without  any  increase  in  assessments. 
It  is  believed  that  although  the  war 
in  China  is  running  into  great  ex¬ 
pense  an  increase  in  the  assessment 
will  be  unnecessary. 

AP  "Foraign  Lagion” 
Associated  Press  Photos  reported 
that  it  is  represented  in  China  by  a 
“foreign  legion”  of  camera  men — and 
women.  There  are  Japanese,  Chinese, 
Turkish,  French,  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  photographers  on  the  staff. 

AP  picture  service  is  boasting  of 
the  clecmest  picture  scoop  during  the 
war  when  Morris  J.  Harris  managed 
to  have  pictures  flown  over  the  battle 
lines  to  Hong  Kong  in  time  to  catch 
a  Clipper  plane  which  was  about  to 
take  off  for  the  United  States.  The 
cost  of  chartering  the  plane  to  fly  the 
pictures  to  Hong  Kong  was  not  given. 

Jim  Mills,  AP  correspondent,  a 
camera  man  as  well  as  a  reporter,  is 
making  both  still  and  motion  pictures 
as  he  follows  the  course  of  the  war. 

Nearly  all  pictures  from  China  are 
being  sent  on  Clipper  ships  to  San 
Francisco,  thence  to  New  York  by 
wirephoto,  and  then  to  London  by 
radio. 

The  journey  across  the  Pacific 
requires  five  days  and  across  the 
United  States  eight  minutes. 

Many  Pictnres  to  B*  Bought 
Frank  J.  Gilloon,  manager  of  Times 
Wide  World  Photos,  reported  that 
the  cost  of  getting  pictures  in  China 
is  not  very  high.  But,  like  news 
dispatches,  the  great  expense  lies  in 
the  transportation  of  the  pictures  and 
in  wire  tolls  for  sending  instructions. 

He  has  instructed  his  men  in  China 
to  get  pictures  and  have  them  on  the 
way  to  the  United  States  as  fast  as 
possible  and  to  “forget  the  expense.” 

At  ordinary  times  the  Wide  World 
bureau  in  China  is  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  Hallett  Abend,  New 
York  Times  correspondent,  and  an 
ace  photographer  in  his  own  right, 
f  Anthony  J.  Billingham,  another  Times 
,  correspondent,  who  was  seriously  in- 
)  jured  in  the  bombing  of  a  Shanghai 
t  department  store  recently,  and  who 
was  discharged  from  the  hospital  Aug. 
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31,  is  another  crack  photographer  for 
Wide  World.  However,  through  the 
pressure  that  his  work  in  writing  for 
the  Times  has  put  upon  him  during 
the  fighting,  Mr.  Abend  has  been 
forced  to  hire  a  staff  to  cover  for 
Wide  World.  He  is  still  in  charge  and 
edits  the  pictures. 

Us*  Clippers  and  Steamships 

The  majority  of  the  pictures  sent 
out  by  Wide  World  go  on  the  Clipper 
planes.  The  cost  of  transporting  pic¬ 
tures  by  this  method  is  not  high — 
approximately  $5  a  poiuid.  In  each 
case  when  pictures  are  sent  on  the 
Clipper  identical  prints  are  also 
shipped  on  the  next  fast  boat.  It  has 
been  found  that  on  some  occasions 
bad  weather  held  up  plane  service  so 
that  the  ship  arrived  first. 

Special  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  meet  ships  in  Canadian  ports 
on  their  way  to  the  United  States 
from  the  Orient.  For  this  purpose  a 
pictiu'e  transmitter  has  been  set  up 
in  Seattle.  When  a  ship  with  Wide 
World  pictures  arrives  in  Canada,  she 
is  met  by  a  man  who  rushes  them  to 
the  nearest  airport  and  if  there  is  no 
transport  plane  ready  to  take  off,  he 
charters  a  craft  and  takes  the  pictures 
to  Seattle  for  transmission. 

Because  of  the  great  expense  of 
frequent  communication  between  New 
York  and  Shanghai,  Mr.  Gilloon  has 
left  the  entire  matter  of  staff  in 
Abend’s  hand.  Consequently  when 
he  was  interviewed  this  week  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  he  was  unable  to 
say  just  how  large  his  staff  there  is. 

Harry  B.  Baker,  editor.  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Photos,  reported  this 
week  that  he  was  having  no  difficulty 
in  getting  pictures  of  the  Chinese 
War.  He  has  found  that  when  addi¬ 
tional  photographers  are  needed  there 
are  as  many  there  as  he  could  wish  to 
hire. 

iRitrectiont  Greatest  Expense 

Like  other  picture  service  editors 
and  managers,  Mr.  Baker  has  found 
that  the  greatest  expense  in  covering 
the  war  is  in  wiring  instructions  to 
his  Shanghai  representatives.  He  said 
that  because  the  Chinese  newspapers 
were  continuing  publication  and  are 
still  printing  pictures  themselves  he 
was  able  to  buy  as  many  as  he  could 
use.  He  is  employing  the  same  means 
of  picture  transportation  as  other 
photo  services.  He  has  given  in¬ 
structions  to  get  the  best  possible  pic¬ 
tures  and  to  “spare  no  expense.” 

What  is  said  to  be  the  first  trans¬ 
mission  of  a  radio  picture  from  Tokyo 
to  New  York  was  received  by  Acme 
News  Pictures,  Tuesday.  Robert  P. 
Dorman,  general  manager,  said  a 
Shanghai  bombing  scene  was  put  on 
the  air  in  Tokyo  and  picked  up  in 
London.  From  there  it  was  re-trans¬ 
mitted  to  New  York,  a  total  distance 
slightly  more  than  14,500  miles.  Time 
required  for  the  photo  to  reach  New 
York  from  Tokyo  was  less  than  10 
hours  and  cost  of  transmission  was 
$225. 

He  explained  the  transmission  of  a 
picture  over  this  distance  was  mere¬ 
ly  an  experiment  which  proved  a 
failure. 

Mr.  Dorman  has  instructed  John  R. 
Morris,  UP  Far  Eastern  manager  at 
Shanghai,  to  act  first  and  to  “ask 
about  price  later.” 

He  said  Morris  has  staffed  the 
Shanghai  bureau  with  local  photog¬ 
raphers  and  has  arranged  to  buy  other 
pictures  which  might  be  of  use.  When 
pictures  are  ready  to  be  sent  to  the 
United  States,  Morris  gives  them  to  a 
boy  who  takes  a  train  to  Hong  Kong 
to  place  them  on  a  Clipper  ship. 

He  also  has  found  that  the  greatest 
expoise  of  the  war  is  in  wire  tolls. 
Consequently  he  has  left  almost  the 
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Capital  Key  Staffs  Augmented 
for  Coverage  of  Shanghai  War 


WASHINGTON  D.  C.,  Sept.  2— With 

ominous  bulletins  arriving  hourly 
fiom  Shanghai,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents  have  converged  upon  the 
State  Department,  currently  the  Capi¬ 
tal’s  most  prolific  source  of  important 
news. 

Press  association  and  bureau  staffs 
regularly  assigned  to  cover  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull 
have  been  augmented  by  others  re¬ 
leased  from  Capitol  Hill  by  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  Congress,  and  by  special 
writers  skilled  in  treating  Sino-Japa- 
nese  affairs. 

Rimning  a  close  second  to  the  State 
Department  is  the  Navy  press  room 
where  Commander  L.  P.  Lovette,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  information  for  that 
arm  of  the  service,  provides  much  of 
the  information  which  makes  up  the 
daily  report  on  the  “undeclared  war.” 

Navy  Bulletint  Numeroet 

News  from  China  and  Japan  divides 
into  two  classes,  factual  and  policy. 
The  former  is  handled  at  the  Navy 
Department,  and  concerns  itself  with 
such  matters  as  ship  movements,  re¬ 
moval  of  refugees,  bombings,  etc.  The 
latter  is  announced  through  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State.  It  embraces  inter¬ 
national  relations,  official  protests, 
messages  and  the  like,  and  other  deli¬ 
cate  questions  of  a  diplomatic  nature. 

While  bulletins  from  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment  are  the  more  numerous  and, 
presently  at  least,  the  more  informa¬ 
tive,  those  which  are  released  by  the 
State  Department  are  of  greater  por¬ 
tent.  News  from  the  Navy  press  room 
is  in  the  nature  of  narrative  of  past 
events,  while  that  from  the  State  De¬ 


entire  matter  in  the  hands  of  Morris. 

The  difference  in  the  telegraphic 
rates  charged  the  various  services  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
all  file  their  copy  from  the  same  point 
nor  do  they  all  use  the  same  routes. 

In  explaining  the  comparative  costs 
of  the  Sino-Japanese  War  as  against 
the  Ethiopian  and  Spanish  Civil  wars, 
it  was  almost  xmanimously  agreed  that 
the  latest  outbreak  is  by  far  the 
most  expensive. 

High  Costs  of  War  News 

Earl  Johnson  reported  that  the 
United  Press  spent  $160,000  in  cover¬ 
ing  the  Ethiopian  war  and  has  aver¬ 
aged  a  cost  of  between  $6,000  and 
$8,000  a  month  getting  and  distribut¬ 
ing  news  of  the  war  in  Spain.  “To¬ 
day  the  United  Press  is  spending  al¬ 
most  $2,000  a  day  covering  the  Sino- 
Japanese  war. 

“This  is  the  most  expensive  story  to 
cover  since  the  World  War,”  Mr. 
Johnson  said. 

The  figures  submitted  by  Intema- 


partment  reflects  the  future  policy  of 
the  United  States  Government  and 
indicates  the  extent  to  which  this 
country  has  become,  is  becoming,  in¬ 
volved. 

The  swiftly  moving  events  of  the 
strife  have  called  for  reportorial  ex¬ 
pertness  not  ordinarily  required. 
Familiarity  with  the  war  sector,  both 
land  and  sea,  is  necessary  for  authori¬ 
tative  writing  on  the  subject;  the  polit¬ 
ical  alignments,  both  internal  and  in¬ 
ternational,  involving  both  combatants 
must  be  known  by  the  writer  assigned 
to  the  Sino-Japanese  story.  Other 
complications  of  international  char¬ 
acter  call  for  a  clear  grasp  of  present- 
day  historical  and  geographical  mat¬ 
ters. 

Reporters  picked  to  cover  the  two 
departments  have  been  selected  by 
those  standards. 

How  Messages  Reach  U.  S. 

News  from  the  Orient  is  sent  to 
Washington  over  the  facilities  of  Navy 
radio.  While  it  is  possible  to  transmit 
directly  to  the  capital,  a  circuitous 
routing  has  been  found  to  be  most 
satisfactory.  All  messages  originate 
at  Shanghai,  which  accounts  for  the 
prevalence  of  Shanghai  date-lines  in 
the  daily  newsDap)ers.  The  first  relay 
is  to  Cavite,  Philippine  Islands,  thence 
tc  Honolulu,  and  on  the  last  oceanic 
lap  to  San  Francisco.  The  informa¬ 
tion  comes  overland  from  the  West 
Coast  to  either  of  the  two  nearby 
naval  radio  receiving  stations,  at  Ar¬ 
lington,  Va.,  or  Annapolis,  Md.  All 
messages  are  sent  post-haste  to  the 
office  of  Navy  Secretary  Claude  A. 
Swanson  where  the  separation  of 


tional  News  approximate  those  given 
by  the  United  Press  for  Ethiopian 
and  Spanish  coverage.  Mr.  Oestreicher 
declared  that  the  costs  of  covering  the 
present  war  in  China  are  soaring  far 
above  the  costs  of  any  previous  strug¬ 
gle  as  far  back  as  the  World  War. 

TTie  Associated  Press  stated  that  no 
estimate  is  available  of  the  costs  of 
covering  the  individual  assignments 
such  as  the  Spanish  or  Ethiopian  wars. 
“It  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  cost  of 
coverage  of  the  Sino-Japanese  war,” 
said  Mr.  Evans,  “because  our  men  get 
the  story  and  do  their  bookkeeping 
afterward.” 

Harry  Baker  felt  that  International 
News  Photos  had  spent  more  money 
in  Ethiopia  than  is  now  being  spent 
in  China. 

Robert  Dorman  and  Frank  Gilloon 
stated  that  they  were  both  spending 
far  more  in  China  than  in  either 
Ethiopia  or  Spain.  Mr.  Dorman  re¬ 
ported  that  Acme  spent  approximately 
$30,000  in  Ethiopia  and  about  $10,000 
in  Spain. 
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“factual”  and  “policy”  bulletins  i,| 
effected.  "  I 

News  which  comes  under  the  fornx, 
heading  is  sent  to  the  office  of  Com 
mander  Lovette  where  it  is  on  tap  fo| 
inquiring  news  men.  Matters  of 
are  sent  by  special  messengw-  din,!, 
to  Secretary  Hull.  If,  and  when,  j 
public  pronouncement  is  to  be  ma4 
on  any  question  falling  into  the  latte 
classification,  it  is  handed  to  Midud 
J.  McDermott,  director  of  current  in. 
formation,  for  disclosure  to  the  press 
McDermott,  a  former  newspaperman 
long  associated  with  the  Department 
of  State,  handles  this  copy  with  no 
uncommon  stricture  and  with  “no 
strings  attached.”  No  policy  of  cen¬ 
sorship  has  entered  into  dealings  of 
either  the  Navy  or  State  Departments 
with  the  Washington  press  corps  in 
the  current  conflict.  Background  ma¬ 
terial  is  supplied  the  reporters  bj 
State  Department  experts,  speaking 
through  the  director  of  current  in- 
formation. 

Marin*  Chart  for  Newsnei 

Supplemental  information  furnished  1 
by  Commander  Lovette  also  makes 
up  a  large  part  of  the  daily  news  file 
Lovette  had  a  long  tour  of  sea  dot; 
before  being  assigned  to  his  pr«eni 
post  and  is  personally  familiar  with 
the  communities,  terrain,  transports, 
tion  and  communications  in  both  war- 
ring  nations. 

For  the  information  of  newspape- 
men,  a  chart  is  maintained  at  Com¬ 
mander  Lovette’s  office  which  shows 
the  location  of  all  American  ships, 
and  the  sites  occupied  by  Americaii 
industries  and  interests.  “Personality 
news”  is  also  available  to  those  who 
desire  facts  for  stories  on  ship  com¬ 
manders,  crew  members  and  like  sub¬ 
jects. 

While  the  best  State  Department 
stories  probably  rest,  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing  at  least,  in  the  “policy”  files  of 
Secretary  Hull’s  office,  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment  likewise  has  files  whkh 
shield  from  public  view  important  in¬ 
formation.  Included  is  a  chart, 
changed  as  conditions  require,  show¬ 
ing  the  location  of  all  Japanese  and 
Chinese  craft  and  armies,  giving  a 
birds-eye  view  of  the  entire  war  pic¬ 
ture,  potential  victories  and  losses, 
probable  strategic  moves  by  both 
combatants. 

Involving  as  it  does  grave  questions 
of  international  propriety  and  neu¬ 
trality,  that  information  obviously 
cannot  be  divulged.  Commander  Lo¬ 
vette  explains;  furthermore,  he  points 
out,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  concern  now 
to  the  American  public. 

Number  of  Writeri  Tripled 

Secretary  Hull  continues  to  conduct 
his  regular  press  conferences  at  whkh 
questions  dealing  with  all  phases  of 
the  conflict  except  those  which  relate 
to  confidential  subjects  are  received 
and  answered. 

In  addition  to  his  scheduled  meet¬ 
ings  with  the  press  corps  his  depart¬ 
ment  is  covered  by  at  least  three 
times  as  many  writers  ais  under 
normal  conditions,  McDermott  esti¬ 
mates. 
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Commander  Lovette  reports  inqui-  ^  m 
lies  have  “multiplied”  and  requests  ■  te 
for  information  continue  to  pour  into  \  a( 
his  home  long  after  office  hours.  fi 
Navy  Secretary  Swanson  has  beat  g 
ill  since  he  joined  the  Roosevelt  cabi¬ 
net  in  1933.  His  assistant,  Charies  f  jj. 
Edison,  is  available  to  the  press  >*  |  x 
regular  conferences.  1  e; 


n 
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OPENS  OWN  OFHCE 

Robert  Hitchings  has  resigned  as 
vice  president  of  Neville  &  Hitchings. 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  publishers’  repr^  u 
sentatives,  to  open  his  own  offices  ®  ^  b 
the  Franklin  ’Trust  Building  as  Robert  jj 
Hitchings  &  Co.  t 
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Further  Press  Freedom  Depends 
on  Dailies,  Institute  Is  Told 

Leaders  at  Williamstown  Agree  Publishers  Must  Accept 
Responsibilities  Implied  by  Constitution . . .  Protection 
Not  Designed  for  Personal  Fortunes,  Milton  Says 


(By  teU'iirafh  to  Kditok  &  Pl'bli.<he«) 
fILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS.,  Sept.  2— 

Press  freedom  and  press  respon¬ 
sibility  formed  a  twin  topic  for  dis¬ 
cussions  at  the  second  Williamstown 
Institute  of  Human  Relations,  which 
doses  a  5-day  session  Friday  night. 
Not  only  the  press,  but  radio  and  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  as  related  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  public  opinion  in  a  democracy, 
provided  subject  matter  for  the  insti¬ 
tute,  sponsored  by  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Jews  and  Christians  and 
attended  by  more  than  700  persons 
from  thirty  states. 

Continued  enjoyment  of  press  free¬ 
dom  in  the  United  States,  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  agreed,  depends  largely  upon 
acceptance  by  newspapers  and  their 
publishers  of  responsibilities  implied 
in  the  constitutional  guarantee  under 
which  they  operate.  The  importance 
of  the  press  as  a  public  trustee  was 
stressed  by  George  Fort  Milton,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Chattanooga 
News,  who  presided  over  the  general 
sessions  of  the  institute,  devoted  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  press,  which  met  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Thursday  and  who  also 
guided  round-tables  concerned  with 
related  topics. 

“Fundamentally,  the  newspaper’s 
social  importance  lies  in  its  pro¬ 
fessional  performance,”  Mr.  Milton 
said,  “and  this  is  of  such  public  con¬ 
cern  that,  in  an  ethical  if  not  a  legal 
sense,  the  newspaper  must  conduct 
itself  as  a  public  trustee,  dedicating 
its  best  heart,  conscience,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  ability  to  the  services  of  the 
common  good.” 

Must  Strive  for  Confidcnco 

Provisions  for  the  protection  of 
the  press  had  been  put  into  the  con¬ 
stitutions  of  states  and  of  the  United 
States  “not  merely  to  protect  the  per¬ 
sonal  fortune  and  securities  of  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  publishers,”  said 
Mr.  Milton,  “but  because  the  people 
thought  this  particular  freedom  basic 
to  the  democratic  process.  We  edi¬ 
tors  need  not  fear  that  these  guaran¬ 
tees  will  not  continue,  but  we  need  to 
strive  to  regain  that  public  confi¬ 
dence  and  trust  without  which  our 
papers  will  be  little  more  than  amuse¬ 
ment  sheets  and  advertising  hand¬ 
bills.” 

In  substantial  agreement  with  Mr. 
Milton  was  J.  Roscoe  Drummond,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  who  spoke  before 
a  round  table  group  Wednesday. 
The  failure  of  some  newspapers  to 
use  their  freedom  to  good  purpose 
tended  to  discredit  the  press,  he  said, 
adding  the  real  objectives  of  press 
freedom  need  a  thorough  recon¬ 
sideration  by  editors  and  publishers. 

Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  contribut¬ 
ing  editor  of  The  Nation,  addressing 
Thursday  morning’s  general  session 
expressed  skepticism  about  cries 
raised  by  publishers  during  recent 
years  to  the  effect  that  press  freedom 
was  in  peril. 

Admits  Worth  While  Fiqhts 

“The  loudest  outcries  against  the 
impending  enslavement  of  the  press 
have  come,  not  only  from  Repub¬ 
lican  newspapers,  but  from  certain 
fypes  of  extremely  reactionary  and 


very  wealthy  journals,”  Mr.  Villard 
asserted. 

Admitting  that  some  newspapers 
and  publishers  “have  occasionally 
fought  well  worthwhile  fights,”  he 
said:  “The  fact  remains  that  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  conservative  papers  in 
the  United  States  have  been  the  ones 
most  indifferent  to  attacks  upon  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  minorities,  provided  that 
they  were  unpopular  minorities.” 

In  this  he  referred  particularly  to 
the  treatment  by  the  press  of  the 
Negro  raee  and  of  laboring  men,  both 
of  which  groups  he  declared  to  have 
been  deprived  on  occasions  of  their 
constitutional  and  civil  rights. 

In  these  matters  views  were  ex¬ 
pressed  both  by  Norman  Thomas, 
three  times  Socialist  candidate  for 
presidency  and  representative  of  the 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy  and 
by  James  N.  Rosenberg,  member  of 
the  New  York  bar.  Mr.  Thomas  also 
held  that  the  laboring  man  had  not 
had  his  case  well  presented,  and  he 
complained  of  “lack  of  continuity”  in 
presenting  the  continuing  story  of 
situations  from  day  to  day. 

Group  Dufomation  Aired 

In  spite  of  the  growing  importance 
of  the  radio  and  motion  pictures,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Thomas  felt,  “it  is  still 
the  newspapers  which  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  means  of  commimication.  ’They 
determine  how  much  of  a  reality  is 
freedom  of  discussion  in  America,” 
but,  he  added  that  “we  are  badly 
served  by  newspapers  in  respect  to 
that  body  of  information  without 
which  civil  liberties  cannot  exist.” 

Mr.  Rosenberg,  discussing  “group 
defamation  and  freedom  of  speech,” 
cautioned  that  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  press  freedom  did  not 
properly  excuse  defamation  of  groups 
and  their  purposes,  whether  those 
groups  be  the  American  Liberty 
League  or  the  CIO.  While  the  law 
does  not  provide  redress  for  a  group 
which  has  been  libelled  or  slandered, 
as  it  does  for  an  individual,  Mr. 


Rosenberg  warned  that  such  defama¬ 
tion  was  a  means  by  which  dema¬ 
gogues  and  dictators  had  risen  to 
power  in  other  countries.  He  recom¬ 
mended  that  American  democracy 
keep  alert  to  “the  menace  of  group 
defamation”  which  he  linked  to  “the 
menace  of  the  demagogue.”  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  postmaster  general 
might  well  extend  the  second-class 
mail  restrictions  “to  check  papers 
printing  defamatory  matter,  as  well  as 
obscene  matter.” 

High  Standards  Dominant 

The  merits  of  the  press  were  not 
neglected  by  the  institute,  however. 

Wilbur  Forrest,  executive  assistant 
to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  told  a  round  table  group 
Thursday  that  “standards  of  good 
taste,  ethics,  judgment,  accuracy,  con¬ 
fidence  and  sound  sense”  prevail  in 
journalism  today,  and  also  dominate 
most  modem  American  newspapers. 
The  newspaper  he  added,  is  the  most 
potent  force  for  good  within  a  democ¬ 
racy,  and  the  existence  of  a  free  press 
he  regarded  as  essential  to  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  democracy  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  to  “the  hope  of 
progress  anywhere.” 

“Your  daily  newspaper  in  most  in¬ 
stances,”  Mr.  Forrest  said,  “seeks  to 
deliver  to  you  the  news,  local,  domes¬ 
tic  and  foreign,  without  bias,  as  ac¬ 
curately  as  is  humanly  possible,  as 
clean  as  it  can  be  edited.  Editors 
practice  an  endless  system  of  volun¬ 
tary  censorship.”  Answering  some 
critics  who  have  said  that  labor  has 
not  received  its  due  in  newspapers, 
he  declared  that  statement  is  not  true. 
“I  ask  you  to  consult  any  reporter 
who  has  covered  a  labor  dispute  in 
lecent  years.  I  think  he  will  tell  you 
that  the  most  difficult  job  is  to  get 
the  employer’s  side  of  the  case.” 

Mr.  Forrest  referred  to  the  effort 
and  expense  to  which  newspapers  go 
to  provide  a  service  of  news.  Some 
of  them  he  said,  have  access  to  “news 
gathered  and  handled  throughout  the 
world  by  upwards  of  25,000  people,  at 


NO  MORE  TO  ROAM  THE  SKY 

Charred  skeleton  of  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail's  $25,000  "Flying  Newsroom"  following 
explosion  Aug.  21  while  it  was  being  refueled  at  dock  in  Toronto  harbor.  The  luxurious, 
twin>motored  plane,  purchased  only  last  spring,  will  be  replaced. 


a  cost  of  $55,000  a  day.  There  are  al¬ 
most  400,000  miles  of  wires  carrying 
news  daily  on  the  North  American 
continent  alone.  The  radio  telephone 
also  has  made  it  a  commonplace  for 
the  correspondent  in  London,  Tokyo, 
or  Paris  to  call  his  home  office  by 
telephone.  All  this  news,  gathered 
from  around  the  world,  comes  to  the 
reader  at  a  cost  of  two  or  three  cents 
a  day.” 

Readers  "More  Persistent" 

Henry  J.  Haskell,  editor,  Kansas 
City  Star,  replying  to  Mr.  Thomas’ 
criticism  about  lack  of  continuity  in 
the  handling  of  the  news,  admitted 
that  there  was  some  reason  for  such 
complaint,  but  added  that  the  news¬ 
paper  itself  was  constantly  seeking  to 
correct  the  situation.  He  regarded  the 
effort  of  newspapers  to  increase  circu¬ 
lation  by  any  means,  illegitimate  or 
not,  as  a  greater  menace  to  the  press 
than  the  oft-mentioned  influence  of 
the  advertiser. 

Some  expressed  a  belief  that  news¬ 
paper  readers  are  becoming  more  per¬ 
sistent  in  their  desire  for  objective 
fact.  Both  Mr.  Milton  and  Mr.  Drum¬ 
mond  supported  this  view.  The  earn¬ 
est  desire  of  the  press  to  meet  the 
new  demand  was  attested  by  those  two 
speakers  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Forrest 
and  by  Arthur  Krock,  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Times,  who  led  a  Monday  afternoon 
symposium  participated  in  by  Mr. 
Haskell  and  by  Herbert  Agar,  editorial 
writer  of  the  Louisville  Courier- Jour¬ 
nal. 

“Readers  want  to  know  and  have  a 
right  to  know,  what  is  really  going  on 
to  get  some  sense  of  the  moving  cur¬ 
rent  rather  than  the  surface  eddies,” 
Mr.  Milton  said.  “They  want  to  feel 
that  their  papers  understand  and  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  great  human  prob¬ 
lems  which  confront  the  individual 
and  the  group.  They  sense  that  we 
are  in  a  period  of  social  upset  and 
economic  stress.  They  want  help  and 
not  obstruction  to  their  efforts  to  visu¬ 
alize  the  democratic  process.” 

Key  to  Proper  Standards 

Mr.  Drummond  spoke  of  “social  sig¬ 
nificance”  as  a  key  to  proper  news 
standards.  By  writing,  selecting, 
headlining  and  illustrating  the  news 
on  the  assumption  that  the  reader  can 
and  eventually  must  think  for  him¬ 
self,  Mr.  Drummond  said,  a  newspaper 
must  come  nearer  to  the  ideal  of  ob¬ 
jectivity  in  presenting  the  news.  The 
tradition  of  fairness  must  be  main¬ 
tained  or  strengthened,  he  contended, 
if  the  press  is  to  fulfill  its  primary 
function  is  a  democracy.  Newspapers 
which  fail  to  live  up  to  this  ideal 
as  nearly  as  possible,  will  be  deserted 
by  their  readers,  he  cautioned. 

Already,  Mr.  Drummond  said,  the 
editorial  page  is  waning  in  power  and 
influence,  as  demonstrated  by  the  last 
presidential  election.  One  reason  for 
this  was  suggested  by  Agar,  in  speak- 
before  the  Institute  symposium  on 
Tuesday,  when  he  pointed  out  that 
many  writers  had  ceased  to  imder- 
stand  the  true  meaning  of  the  words 
they  used  so  glibly  every  day.  He 
referred  specifically  to  the  word 
“democracy,”  which  he  said  had  “be¬ 
come  smooth  and  soothing  through 
much  use.  We  are  reaching  an  inter¬ 
esting  moment  in  our  history,”  he 
said,  “When  we  shall  have  to  choose 
between  taking  words  seriously  or 
abandoning  them.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  to  use  them  as  magic  spells  to 
keep  our  consciences  quiet.” 

TTie  relation  of  the  radio  to  the 
press  and  to  democracy  itself  was  to 
be  raised  during  the  last  day  of  the 
institute.  Franklin  G.  Dunham,  edu¬ 
cation  director  of  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  was  scheduled  to 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Guild  Convention 
Being  Upheld 
In  Referendum 


against  CIO  affiliation  and  “no”  means  piv©  Star  Weekly  WillS 


in  favor  of  affiliation. 


CIO  Aiiiliation.  Admitting 
Office  Workers,  Other  Points 
Being  Approved  by  Members 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 
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S|>ain  . 1,399 
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Political  Action..  1.1 48 

W.P..\ . 1.121 

Supreme  Court.  1,188 
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Charters  .  888 
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2,176 

1,946 

1.884 


667 

736 

577 

1,460 
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884 


With  voting  passing  the  half  way 
mark,  the  St.  Louis  convention  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  is  being 
upheld  in  a  referendum  on  every  one 
of  the  10  points  in  dispute. 

Affiliation  with  the  Committee  for 
Industrial  Organization  is  being  up¬ 
held  by  three  to  one  and  broadening 
of  ANG’s  jurisdiction  to  include  busi¬ 
ness  office  workers  is  upheld  about 
two  to  one. 

Approximately  half  of  the  6.884  T-  •i  j  J 

eligible  members  have  voted,  repre-  *  O  V,7UllCl  OllOp  UGHICHICI 
senting  30  out  of  the  104  guilds,  with  Chicago,  Sept.  1 — Voicing  unalter- 
six  of  these  returns  incomplete.  In  able  opposition  to  a  “standard  guild 


All  of  these  results  are  unofficial, 
having  been  forwarded  to  ANG  head¬ 
quarters  by  local  officers.  Official  re¬ 
turns  are  to  be  sent  in  sealed  envel¬ 
opes,  all  of  which  are  due  not  later 
than  Sept.  10,  when  they  will  be 
tallied. 


M.  C.  Meigs  Opposed 


In  Back  Salary  Suit 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  1 — Judgment 
went  to  Five  Star  Weekly  today  in  a 
suit  brought  by  John  Richard  Finch 
asking  $6,600  for  short  stories  and 
$500  in  back  salary. 

Superior  Court  Judge  John  Van 
Nostrand’s  decision  upheld  the  em¬ 
ployers’  right  to  products  of  a  salaried 
employe  even  when  produced  at 
home,  unless  there  is  a  specific 
agreement  or  understanding  calling 
for  additional  compensation  because 
of  special  duties.  George  Lynn  and 
Jeanne  Rendlen,  successive  editors  of 
the  recently  suspended  newspaper 
magazine  supplement,  were  among 
witnesses  heard  in  five  days  of  testi¬ 
mony.  A  disposition  made  by  Ar¬ 
thur  Ritchie,  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  stated  the  writings  were  a  part  of 
Finch’s  job. 


Los  Angeles  Guild 
Suspended  by  AFL 


LAMBERT  TO  BOSTON 


New  York  City  about  73%  of  the 
eligible  men  voted,  and  according  to  a 
guild  official,  this  percentage  will 
probably  continue  throughout  the 
country. 

N.  Y.  Upholds  Cenvontion 

The  New  York  group  upheld  the 
convention  on  every  point  with  a  wide 
margin.  The  CIO  affiliation  was  sus¬ 
tained  884  to  300;  broadening  the 
membership  base  846  to  336;  on  the 
resolution  condemning  the  attack  on 
labor  unions  on  Spain  633  to  536;  favor¬ 
ing  independent  political  action  746 
to  414;  larger  appropriation  for  WPA 
771  to  391;  supporting  court  reform 
plan  772  to  430. 

The  other  three  questions  regarding 
constitutional  changes  were  also  up¬ 
held  by  wide  margins. 

The  Columbus,  O.,  guild  which  was 
responsible  for  the  motion  bringing 
on  the  referendum  on  seven  of  these 
points  voted  against  all  10  of  them. 
The  Memphis,  Term.,  guild  also  voted 
to  rescind  all  10  of  the  convention’s 
actions.  The  Washington,  D.  C., 
guild  whi(di  supported  the  Columbus 
motion  for  a  vote  and  offered  the 
last  three  questions  voted  in  favor  of 
the  CIO  but  against  admitting  business 
office  workers  and  against  all  other 
points. 

Philadelphia-Camden  guild  upheld 
the  convention  on  all  points.  Chicago 
also  upheld  on  all  but  the  resolution 
regarding  Spain  and  went  against  it 
only  87  to  86. 

4  Out  of  30  Against  CIO 

Of  the  30  guilds  reporting  up  to 
press  time  Thursday,  four  voted 
against  the  CIO;  eight  against  a 
wider  membership  base;  four  against 
eliminating  the  vice-president  for 
wire  services;  15  against  the  Spanish 
resolution;  9  against  independent 
political  action;  eight  against  the 
WPA  resolution;  10  against  the  court 
resolution;  five  against  changing  the 
constitution  regarding  suspension  of 
members  of  vmits;  seven  against 
changes  regarding  granting  of  char¬ 
ters;  and  seven  against  the  consti¬ 
tutional  changes  regarding  bargain¬ 
ing. 

Akron,  Columbus,  Memphis  and 
Stockton,  Cal.,  voted  against  the  CIO. 
Washington;  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa.;  Akron;  Miami,  Fla.;  Mem¬ 
phis;  Columbus;  and  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  voted  against  admitting  office 
workers. 

Up  to  Data  Rataitt 

The  questions  were  so  worded  that 
members  voted  “yes”  or  “no”  on  re¬ 
scinding  the  action  of  the  convention. 
In  other  words,  in  the  following  table 
showing  the  vote  to  date  “yes”  means 


shop”  provision  in  any  proposed  con¬ 
tract  submitted  by  the  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  Merrill  C.  Meigs.  Chicago 
American  publisher,  told  guild  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  behalf  of  the  American 
unit  at  a  recent  conference  that  he 
was  qualified  to  bargain  collectively 
without  having  to  deal  with  the 
Hearst  general  management.  He 
stated  any  decisions  he  made  were 
subject  only  to  approval  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  board  of  directors.  Mr.  Meigs 
expressed  a  willingness  to  negotiate 
a  contract  with  the  guild,  but  declined 
to  agree  to  re-open  su<ffi  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  include  employes  in  other 
departments.  He  refused  to  con¬ 
sider  a  closed  shop  contract  with 
the  guild. 

Efforts  on  the  part  of  the  local  guild 
to  obtain  consent  from  Elmanual  Levi, 
Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner  publisher, 
to  increase  dismissal  indemnities  for 
those  discharged  in  July  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  payments  made  by  the 
New  York  American  were  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  Mr.  Levi  also  declined  to  agree 
to  rehire  only  from  the  ranks  of 
those  fired  if  and  when  replacements 
are  made  in  the  Herald  &  Examiner 
editorial  department. 


Formal  announcement  has  been 
made  that  John  T.  Lambert,  until 
recently  publisher  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times,  has  been  appointed  cts- 
sociate  publisher  of  the  Boston  Eve¬ 
ning  American  and  Boston  Sunday 
Advertiser.  Lambert’s  appointment  in 
no  way  affects  executive  editorial  posts 
as  John  A.  Malloy  will  remain  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  two  papers.  Bom 
in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Mr.  Lambert 
started  his  newspaper  career  on  the 
Boston  American  ^  years  ago,  first 
as  a  reporter,  then  political  editor  and 
finally  chief  editorial  writer.  Because 
of  his  intimacy  with  President  Calvin 
Coolidge,  Mr.  Lambert  was  sent  to 
Washington  as  a  national  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Hearst  newspapers.  While 
there  he  was  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Cosmopolitan  News  ^r- 
vice  and  Universal  Service.  He  was 
also  president  of  the  White  House 
Correspondents  Association. 


SOVIET  CRITIC  FIRED 


GUILD  PAPER  A  WEEKLY 


With  its  August  15th  issue  the  Guild 
Reporter,  official  organ  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild,  published  in 
New  York,  went  from  a  semi-monthly 
to  a  weekly.  This  change  in  publica¬ 
tion  was  authorized  at  the  St.  Louis 
convention  in  June. 


GUILD  SEES  ELLMAKER 

The  Philadelphia-Camden  News¬ 
paper  Guild  began  negotiations  this 
week  with  Lee  Ellmaker,  publisher  of 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  for  a 
working  and  wage  agreement  for  the 
News’  editorial  employes. 


The  Russian  purge  of  enemies  with¬ 
in  its  ranks  extended  to  the  Com¬ 
munist  organ  Izvestia  this  week,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Harold  Denny,  New  York 
Times  correspondent  in  Moscow,  when 
that  paper  dismissed  from  its  staff 
Mikhail  Suvinsky,  editorial  writer 
who  had  expressed  outspoken  opin¬ 
ions  in  opposition  to  a  claim  by  the 
farm  authorities  that  their  work  had 
been  delayed  by  sabotage.  Suvin¬ 
sky  wrote  that  “the  leaders  failed  to 
prepare  adequately  for  the  harvest, 
with  the  result  that  mechanized  agri¬ 
cultural  equipment  stalled  as  soon  as 
it  came  into  contact  with  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  harvest.”  Izvestia,  in  announc¬ 
ing  the  dismissal,  acknowledged  its 
own  editorial  error  in  publishing  the 
article  and  said  the  author  “crudely 
distorted  facts  and  made  completely 
wrong  and  politically  harmful  con¬ 
clusions.” 


Los  Angeles,  Aug.  30 — The  Los  An¬ 
geles  Newspaper  Guild  was  suspended 
by  the  AFL  Central  Labor  Council 
Friday  night,  on  the  eve  of  the  guild’; 
referendum  on  the  CIO  affiliation 
voted  at  the  St.  Louis  convention. 

The  suspension  was  made  by  Harry 
Sherman,  council  president,  in  a  sur- 
prise  move  without  voting  by  dele¬ 
gates,  after  Secretary  J.  W.  Buzzel) 
read  a  letter  from  William  Green 
AFL  president,  which  stated  that  in 
view  of  the  action  at  the  St  Louis 
convention  the  AFL  no  longer  re¬ 
garded  the  guild  as  an  affiliate,  and 
recommending  “disassociation.”  The 
Guild’s  two  delegates,  Dolph  Wine- 
breimer  and  Darr  Smith,  of  the  Dcili; 
and  Evening  News,  attempted  to  speak 
in  protest,  but  were  advised  by  Sher¬ 
man  that  they  were  no  longer  dele¬ 
gates,  and  were  denied  the  floor 
Three  other  council  members,  J.  W 
Gillette,  international  studio  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Musicians’  Mutual 
Protective  Association,  Henry  Alberti, 
a  delegate  from  that  group,  and  John 
F.  Dalton,  president  of  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  asked  for  reconsid¬ 
eration  of  the  suspension,  but  no 
move  was  made  to  put  it  to  a  vote. 

Asked  to  Be  In  Parade 

First  hint  of  the  action  came  a  day 
earlier  when  the  Guild  asked  to  he 
represented  in  the  Labor  Day  parade, 
and  was  turned  down. 

Charging  that  the  suspension  was 
the  result  of  “dictatorial  minority 
activities  of  imion  Hooligans  who  sedr 
to  impose  their  own  wishes  upon  un¬ 
suspecting  men  and  women,”  the 
Guild  is  carrying  on  an  educational 
campaign  among  city  imions  in  retali¬ 
ation.  This  is  being  done  through  a 
printed  open  letter  to  Buzzell  out¬ 
lining  the  situation  from  the  guild 
standpoint. 

This  is  the  second  case  of  guild 
suspension  by  the  AFL  on  the  coast, 
the  San  Diego  council  having  severed 
the  relationship  about  a  month  ago. 


OUSTED  SEATTLE  DRIVERS  SUE  FOR  $225,000 

(By  telegraph  to  Edito*  &  Publishes) 

SEATTLE,  Sept.  2 — Charging  a  conspiracy  to  effect  their  discharge,  16  former 
circulation  employes  of  the  Seattle  Star  have  filed  suit  for  a  quarter 
million  dollars  damages  against  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  William 
Green,  Dave  Beck  and  Mayor  John  Dore.  The  suit  charged  that  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  effect  the  discharge  was  affected  at  a  meeting  prior  to  July  2  when 
the  Star  strike  occurred.  Meanwhile,  trial  on  rioting  charges  filed  against 
H.  Richard  Seller  and  three  other  American  New^aper  Guild  members  was 
continued  until  Sept.  27.  Both  strikers  and  management  are  standing  pat 
in  strike  situation  pending  a  labor  board  decision  which  is  not  expected 
until  after  the  guild  referendum  vote  is  made  known. 

Stating  that  “Our  troubles  have  all  been  ironed  out,  both  sides  yielded 
and  the  publishers  perhaps  yielded  a  little  more  than  the  union,”  Mrs.  Ger¬ 
trude  Best  on  Wednesday  said  she  would  resume  publication  of  the  Everett 
Herald  Friday.  Leonard  Diehl,  publisher  of  the  News,  also  closed  by  a  typo¬ 
graphical  union  strike,  could  not  be  reached  for  comment.  Both  papers 
closed  at  the  same  time. 


U.P.  Guild  Election  to 
Begin  Sept.  15 

Officials  of  the  United  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  representatives  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  met  Tues¬ 
day  in  the  office  of  Mrs.  Elinore  Her¬ 
rick,  regional  labor  board  director  for 
New  York,  to  arrange  for  the  details 
of  the  election  among  UP  employes 
which  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  ordered  recently  to  determine 
if  the  guild  shall  represent  them  in 
collective  bargaining. 

The  UP  on  Sept.  9  is  to  furnish  the 
Labor  Board  with  an  up-to-date  list 
of  its  employes  as  of  May  20,  whai 
an  election  was  first  agreed  upon. 
Their  present  addresses  will  be  given. 
Only  UP  employes  of  that  date, 
whether  they  are  still  employed,  or 
have  been  discharged  or  resigned,  are 
eligible  to  vote  in  the  election. 

Ballots  are  to  be  prepared  by  the 
Labor  Board  and  will  be  mailed  out 
by  Sept.  15.  They  are  to  be  returned 
within  three  weeks. 
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Huckle  Appointed  to 
Publishers'  Group 

T.  O.  Huckle,  Cadillac  Evening 
News,  has  been  named  daily  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Michigan  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  the  national  newspaper 
committee  in  the  latter’s  stand  against 
an  editorial  closed  shop  for  newspa¬ 
per  reporters.  A1  Weber,  Cheboygm 
Observer,  will  represent  weekly  news¬ 
papers. 
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though  he  was  just  running  for  Vice- 
President. 

The  series  was  rollickingly  funny 
and  cuttingly  satiric,  and  is  probably 
more  characteristic  of  Opper’s  talents 
than  his  more  widely  known  comics. 
His  caricatures  of  Roosevelt  and  Mc¬ 
Kinley  and  the  captions  are  master¬ 
pieces  of  satire.  Although  Roosevelt 
was  as  severely  lampooned  as  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  it  is  known  that  the  former, 
after  the  campaign,  wrote  to  Opper 
and  asked  him  for  a  complete  set.  TTus 
series  and  other  political  series  have 
been  preserved  in  book  form. 

Sow  Big  Chang*  in  Field 
In  1929  Mr.  Opper  expressed  amaze¬ 
ment  at  the  growth  of  the  demand  for 
political  cartoons  but  said  the  big¬ 
gest  change  has  been  in  the  nature 
of  the  cartoons  themselves. 

“In  the  old  days,”  he  said,  “it  was 
customary  to  portray  public  men,  who 
happened  just  then  to  be  in  office,  and 
label  them.  Now  we  deal  in  general¬ 
ities  without  referring  to  personages 
so  much.  This  is  a  great  improve¬ 
ment. 

“I  have  seen  armies  of  politicians 
march  upon  the  scene,  do  their  act, 
and  disappear.  The  public  man  of 
today  is  the  nonentity  of  tomorrow. 
We  are  keeping  most  of  them  out  of 
the  cartoons  on  the  theory  that  the 
party  or  the  principle  is  of  more  in¬ 
terest  than  the  man  himself. 

“It  is  only  now  and  then  that  a 
political  cartoon  makes  a  hit.  Most 
of  them  are  routine.  If  the  subject  is 
vital,  and  the  treatment  affective,  the 
people  will  acclaim  the  work.  But 
that  doesn’t  happen  often.” 

Couldn't  Work  of  Offic* 

Mr.  Opper  did  most  of  his  work  at 
his  home  in  New  Rochelle,  rarely  go¬ 
ing  to  the  office.  His  room,  not  a 
studio,  was  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
house  looking  over  the  back  yard.  His 
only  equipment  was  a  small  drawing 
board,  two  bottles  of  India  ink  and 
a  box  of  crayons.  On  the  walls  were 
“  Ym,  WiLUE,  yov  akd  Teddt  must  sit  shll  akd  ustsk  to  Nvrsie’s  Faiet  Siort.  photographs  and  representative  car- 
“  “  toons  of  some  of  his  contemporaries. 

drawing  satirical  political  cartoons,  show-  A  large  picture  drawn  by  Thomas 
'ork  American  during  McKinley's  campaign  Nast  occupied  a  prominent  position, 
ident.  An  old  roll-top  desk,  a  bookcase  and 

several  old-fashioned  chairs,  and  a 
always  did  what  his  “papa,”  a  mam-  ffie  drawing  board,  furnished 

moth  big-bellied  figure  generously 

labeled  with  dollar  marks  and  called  once  said  that  he  tried  to  work 

“The  Trusts,”  asked  him  to  do.  “Pa”  in  the  Hearst  office  when  he  first 
always  wore  a  self-satisfied  smile  and  joined  the  organization,  but  found  it 
thought  everything  “Willie”  did  was  impossible.  There  was  too  much 
just  too  cute  for  words.  bustle  and  excitement.”  he  said. 

The  “nursie”  of  the  series  was  Mark  “Something  was  always  going  on  to 
Hanna,  the  Republican  campaign  ‘^'^tract  your  attention;  if  it  wasnt 
manager,  nearly  as  large  as  “papa”  in  the  editors  shop  tolk,  it  was  a  car- 
proportions,  and  always  acquiescent  tmsmith  hammering  over 

and  flattering.  “Willie’s”  cousin  ^^r.  I  c^’t 

“Teddy”  (Roosevelt)  sometimes  came  atmosphere, 

to  play  with  him  and  always  tried  to  Th®  veteran  cartoonist  always 

steal  the  center  of  the  stage,  even  {Cemtinued  on  page  39) 


Creator  of  “Happy  Hooligan"  Won  Greater  Fame  for 
His  Trust-Busting  Cartoons  .  .  .  Fabulous  Career  of 
“Wonderful  Opper"  Who  Awed  Contemporaries 


known  to  millions  of  funny- 

page  readers  as  the  creator  of 
Happy  Hooligan,”  and  to  other  mil¬ 
lions  of  editorial-page  readers  as  the 
artist  behind  the  "Trust  Busting”  car¬ 
toons  of  the  Roosevelt-McKinley  era, 

Frederick  Burr  Opper,  80  years  old, 
dean  emeritus  of  America’s  newspaper 
cartoonists,  died  Aug.  27  at  his  home 
in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  Death  came 
after  a  week’s  illness  of  heart 
disease. 

Retired  from  active  newspaper  work 
in  1932,  Mr.  Opper  had  been  amazing¬ 
ly  active  to  that  time.  “Wonderful 
Opper”  he  was  called,  for  from  his 
prolific  pen  flowed  a  stream  of  comic 
art  that  stunned  his  contemporaries. 

Ike  veteran  cartoonist  completed  each 
week  a  routine  which  would  baffle 
many  younger  men.  In  addition  to 
his  Sunday  “Happy  Hooligan”  page 
syndicated  through  King  Features  to 
hundreds  of  papers  he  drew  three 
cartoons  a  week  for  the  New  York 
American  based  on  politics  and  the 
news.  Only  failing  eye-sight  took  Mr. 

Opper  away  from  the  drawing  board 
before  which  he  had  slouched  since 
he  was  18  years  old,  signing  his  work 
always  just  “F.  Opper.” 

A  private  funeral  service  was  held 
Monday  at  11  a.m.  at  the  chapel  of 
Femcliff  Cemetery,  Ardsley,  N.  Y. 

Cremation  followed  in  the  Femcliff 
Crematory. 

Joined  Hcortt  in  1899 

Mr.  Opper  was  42  years  old  and  _  _  ___  _ _ 

already  famous  as  a  cartoonist  when  Nckbis  is  oreat  on  Fairy  Storiis.' 
he  joined  Mr.  Hearst  in  1899  on  the  ^  O 

New  York  Joumol,  but  his  greatest  , 
successes  were  to  follow. 

"Happy  Hooligan,”  the  tramp  with  the 
^-can  hat;  Her  Name  Was  Maud,  characters  were  chased  thr< 

Alphonse  and  Gaston,  the  French-  amMing  series  of  adventures 
men  who  could  never  be  polite  painful  politeness 

enough;  Mr.  Dubb  and  Mrs.  other.  They  were  respons 
Dou^;  ‘Our  Antedeluvian  Ances-  making  famous  the  now  sor 

tors;  are  some  of  the  comic  char-  heard  repartee: 
acters  he  made  famous  under  William  , 

Randolph  Hearst’s  supervision.  Mr. 

Opper  said  immediately  after  retiring,  “After  you,  my  dear  Gastoi 
“my  success  was  greatly  helped  and  Soon  thereafter  “Hee-Haw’ 
made  possible  by  the  generous  en-  a  popular  American  expressic 
couragement  and  support  that  I  got  was  “Maude,  the  Mule”  tha 
from  Mr.  Hearst.”  brayed  it  as  it  kicked  Si,  the 

"Happy  Hooligan,”  created  about  fhe  bam  every  Sunday 

1900,  changed  in  appearance  during  Interviewed  in  1929  by  1 


Fradarick  Burr  Oppar  (laft)  racantly  picturad  drawing  hit  most  famous  charactar, 
"Happy  Hooligan,"  for  Alex  Raymond,  creator  of  “Flash  Gordon."  "Hooligan,"  in  th* 
center  of  the  board,  was  popular  for  more  than  30  years. 
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Hanes  Challenges  Hall 
To  Intelligence  Test 

Critic  of  "Apostles  of  Higher  Journalism"  Answers 
Montgomery  Advertiser  Editor  With  Offer  of 
Debate  to  Prove  Who  is  the  More  Intelligent 


By  TOM  HANES 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  NORFOLK  (VA.)  LEDGER-DISPATCH 

THE  BLAST  ISSUED  by  Grover  high  in  the  air  that  the  clouds  pre- 
Cleveland  Hall,  editor-in-chief  of  vent  them  from  seeing  the  ground 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  where  the  customers  live.” 


in  the  Aug.  21  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  hit  me  like  a  spring  zephyr. 


I  read  his  blast  several  times  and, 
to  save  me,  I  couldn’t  find  anything 


His  blowings  here  and  there  left  me  constructive  in  it.  Constructive  criti- 
rather  confused  about  what  Mr.  Hall  cism  is  what  I  seek.  Tliat’s  why  we 


was  trying  to  prove,  but  I  managed  take  frequent  surveys.  The  cultured 
to  gain  the  impression  that  he  hadn’t  Mr.  Hall’s  classification  of  reporters 
intended  to  be  on  my  side.  and  desk  men  as  dolts  certainly 


In  reality  Mr.  Hall  proved  the  very  doesn’t  serve  any  useful  purpose 
thing  that  I  sought  to  prove  in  my  other  than  to  show  that  Mr.  Hall  en- 
talk  at  the  Virginia  Press  Associa-  joys  sitting  upon  the  pedestal  of  his 
tion  meeting,  i.e.,  that  editors  were  own  making. 


trying  to  set  up  standards  themselves 
instead  of  recognizing  the  standards 
that  actually  exist. 


A  Besetting  Sin 

One  of  the  things  I  said  was  that 
complacency  was  the  besetting  sin  of 


Is  Our  Face  Red? 

What  Editor  &  Publisher  termed 
"An  entirely  new  headline  style"  in 
the  Equipment  Review,  Aug.  14,  has 
turned  out  to  be  fairly  old  stuff — 
born  in  our  own  issue  of  April  9, 
1921.  George  W.  Greene,  now 
editor  of  Waupun  (Wis.)  Leader- 
News,  and  formerly  with  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Falls  (Wis.)  Tribune  and  Bis¬ 
marck  (N.  D.)  Tribune,  wrote  a 
by-line  story  then  proposing  this 
headline  style  and  providing  samples 
which  were  reproduced.  Greene's 
argument  was  that  only  one  out  of 
50  newspaper  readers  ever  gets 
below  the  headlines  and  therefore 
they  should  be  made  smaller  and 
easier  to  read.  By  making  them 
read  into  the  story  and  making  each 
line  of  type  smaller  until  the  body 
site  is  reached,  he  found  that  from 
10  to  60%  of  the  headline  space 
could  be  saved — but  he  found  that 
it  made  more  work  for  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  and  because  of  this  it  was 
impractical.  The  Alamosa  Courier 
has  expanded  the  idea  to  include 
streamers  and  two  and  three  column 
heads,  whereas  Greene  suggested  its 
use  only  on  one  column  heads. 


So  1  hereby  call  the  erudite  Mr  I 
Hall’s  hand. 

I  am  willing  to  submit  to  an  inteU  i 
ligence  test  with  him,  the  low  scorer  ^ 
to  pay  for  a  dinner  at  the  Tutwil» 
Hotel  in  Birmingham  at  any  time  des¬ 
ignated  by  the  winner. 

I  don’t  know  the  scholarly  Mr.  Hall 
But  I  do  know  I  am  on  safe  ground 
because  I  have  read  what  he  has 
written. 

■ 

HALL-HANES  SIDEUGHT 

Editorials  Second,  Sports 
18th  in  Coast  Survey 

Hollywood,  Aug.  30 — Whether  the 
editorial  page  is  overrated,  a  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  "M.  E.  With  a  Headache" 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  Aug.  7,  would 
appear  to  depend  on  the  editorial  page 
itself,  according  to  the  results  of  a 
readership  survey  concluded  by  the 
Hollywood  Citizen-News.  Readers 
named  that  page  the  second  most  in¬ 
teresting  in  the  paper,  87%  of  then 
responding  to  that  effect.  It  was  the 
third  consecutive  year  that  the  page 
placed  in  that  position. 

Sports,  which  the  same  editor  rated 
as  “first  by  a  big  margin,”  was  18th 
on  the  readers’  list;  the  first  comic, 
20th;  the  financial  page,  45th,  and  so¬ 
ciety,  48th.  There  were  51  features 
and  departments  listed  on  the  ballot 
which  readers  were  asked  to  mark. 

3,000  Ballots  Used 


The  trouble  with  Mr.  Hall  is  that  many  editorial  writers.  If  I  were  an  “*•  “"'t  ®'’*  c®'*"""  heads.  3,000  Ballots  Used 

like  many  other  editors  he  learned  to  editorial  writer  and  a  survey  showed  .  The  survey  was  made  from  1,3M 

JJI‘*had®^^^d^mv®Di^e  S  SnoR  &  editorials  were  not  read  by  translate  ancient  Greek  or 

hL  L^ed^^ff  hS  ^  J  ^  :  identify  a  Rembrandt,  but  what  of  it?  handed  by  earners  to  sutecriben 

Publisher  before  he  dashed  on  his  tempt  to  find  out  why  they  were  not  Hpnrv  FnrH  nmhahlv  ran’t  districts  m  which  the  pape 

pointless  excoriation  of  news  men  m  read— and  do  something  about  it.  The  probably  cant  either.  t>o  ^ - -  - -  — 


-  - -  —  -  — - —  —  reau — ana  ao  someimng  aooui  ii.  xiie  •  circulates.  From  past  surveys  it  was 

general  he  would  have  noticed  that  learned  Mr.  Hall  takes  the  attitude  ‘Imid  ^  ^  number  out  of  the 

I  did  not  say  that  good  editorial  pages  ibat  people  are  dumb  if  they  don’t  "  ”  "  total  circulation  gives  an  accurate 

are  not  essential  to  a  well  balanced  read  his  editorials.  ^  Challenge  to  Mr.  Hall  check,  the  percentages  tending  to  level 

newspaper.  What  I  did  My  was  that  points  to  Hearst  and  Scripps-  bringing  up  the  subject  of  in-  out  at  that  point,  according  to  T.  Har¬ 
as  far  as  circulation  is  concerned  Howard  papers  as  shining  examples  telligence  the  able  Mr.  Hall  seems  to  wood  Young,  business  manager.  Each 

the  two  most  overrated  pages  in  the  ^be  fine  art  of  editorial  writing,  have  confused  it  with  education  and  ballot  was  accompanied  by  a  postage- 
paper  are  editorial  and  financial.”  The  editorial  in  Editor  &  Publisher  culture.  He  asks  the  question  "What  paid  envelope,  and  the  carrier  re- 

I  was  not  expressing  my  opinion.  I  points  to  William  Allen  White.  I  also  editor  in  the  land  is  it  who  is  not  quested  that  it  be  either  mailed  bai 

was  stating  a  fact  based  on  a  survey  point  to  him  and  to  the  Hearst  and  more  intelligent  than  his  managing  when  filled  out,  or  handed  to  the  boy 

conducted  in  Norfolk.  Scripps-Howard  writers,  for  who  in  editor,  or  his  city  editor,  his  tele-  the  following  evening  when  he  called 

Fight  Extra  Hot  Nows  this  whole  wide  world  attempts  more  graph  editor  or  his  state  news  editor?  ’  Readers  were  asked  to  give  each 

The  survey  was  more  startlingly  studiously  than  they  to  write  down  The  very  able  Mr.  Hall  says  I’m  feature  a  rating  of  1,  2  or  3,  the  first 

impressive  because,  in  my  own  hum-  to  the  average  reader?  stupid  and  admits  that  he’s  intelli-  tbe  second  fair,  and 


total  circulation  gives  an  accurate 
check,  the  percentages  tending  to  level 
out  at  that  point,  according  to  T.  Har- 


conducted  in  Norfolk.  Scripps-Howard  writers,  for  who  in  editor,  or  his  city  editor,  his  tele-  the  following  evening  when  he  called 

Fight  Extra  Hot  Nows  this  whole  wide  world  attempts  more  graph  editor  or  his  state  news  editor?  ’  Readers  were  asked  to  give  each 

The  survey  was  more  startlingly  studiously  than  they  to  write  down  The  very  able  Mr.  Hall  says  I’m  feature  a  rating  of  1,  2  or  3,  the  first 

impressive  because,  in  my  own  hum-  to  the  average  reader?  stupid  and  admits  that  he’s  intelli-  mdicating  goc^,  the  second  fair,  and 

ble  opinion,  the  editorials  in  the  Nor-  The  news  gatherers  of  the  nation  gent.  At  the  risk  of  losing  many  third,  don  t  read.  Space  also  was 
folk  papers  are  not  surpassed  by  haven’t  asked  me  to  defend  them  or  friends  who  write  editorials,  I  am  an  indication  of  whether  the 

those  in  any  other  papers,  large  or  to  act  as  their  spokesman.  They  are  willing  to  assume  that  the  omniscient  oallot  was  filled  out  by  a  man,  woman, 
small.  My  sole  object  in  conducting  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  Mr.  Hall  is  an  average  editor.  At  the  family;  occupation  of  head  of 

the  survey  was  to  ASK  people,  not  in  jousts  with  such  apostles  of  higher  risk  of  bringing  down  the  wrath  of  .  ®  f^niuy;  and  comments  and  crit- 

tell  them,  what  they  like  and  dislike,  journalism  as  the  able  Mr.  Hall.  some  mighty  good  guys  who  are  man-  icism.  For  the  most  part  featur« 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  judi-  Who  is  to  say  what  is  “worth  aging  editors,  let  us  assume  that  I  niamtained  their  relative  positions  m 


cial  Mr.  Hall  would  be  interested  in  knowing”?  Perhaps  the  average  desk  am  an  average  managing  editor, 
learning  something  of  the  likes  and 
dislikes  of  Montgomery  people.  For 

the  Montgomery  Journal  we  sold  U.  S.  Newsmen  Still  'Dumb'  to  Hall, 

more  extras  on  the  Dempsey-Willard  _  ■  TT  t  itT  e*  f 

fight  to  people  standing  in  front  of  jjut  Tie  s  Wot  ouTe  oi  Percentaoe 

the  Advertiser  building  where  they  ^ 


point  of  popularity,  as  compared  with 
the  surveys  made  by  the  paper  last 
year  in  July,  and  in  Jan.,  1935. 

■ 

Italy  Bans  Writer, 

Then  Admits  Him 

Albin  E.  Johnson,  one-time  Rome 
correspondent  for  the  New  York 


ih.i  P'^blic  this  Week  some  of  the  com-  that  I  do  not  believe  75  per  cent  of  ^''^er  with  Grover  A.  Whalen,  ch^- 

thni  dav  wac  dirpotlv  attrihiitahle  to  received  in  the  “M.  E.  With  American  desk  men  and  reporters  are  of  the  New  York  1939  Worlds 

®  Headache”  controversy,  made  this  ’incompetent  and  dumb.’  I  do  not  Fair,  who  was  to  m^t  MumoIhu  and 
Sept.  1:  know  what  the  percentage  i^I  only 


pionship  fight  Can  the  infinitely  wise  sentation  at  the  Fair  The  ban  was 

Mr.  Hall  trace  any  Advertiser  circu-  Ed™«  &  Publisher  has  done  me  know  Aat  it  is  high  enough  to  be 
lation  increase  directly  to  any  edi-  ^  ^^k  that  I  make  a  sym-  discreditable  to  American  newspapers 


torial  that  he  has  written  during  his  Posi^/  any  letters  Aat  I  may  have 
27-year  tenure  as  editorial  writer?  re^^ed  upon  the 


Waatt  Coastructiv.  CritieUm  directed 

As  a  managing  editor  I  am  inter-  Tom  Hanes  of  Nor 
ested  in  circulation  because  if  papers  for  all  and  sundry, 
didn’t  have  any  circulation  it  would  “l  have  received 


received  upon  the  publication  of  my  gfod  to  say,  we  have  rather  a  choice 
article  in  defense  of  editorial  writers,  -newspaper  staff.  TTiis  staff  is  capa- 


screditable  to  American  newspapers.  s'^Lsequently  lifted. 

.u  » j  ,  “  charged  that  Mr.  Johnson 

On  the  Advertiser  today,  I  am  h^d  written  critically  of  Fascism 
ad  to  say,  we  have  rather  a  choice  while  he  was  reporting  for  the  World 


*1.  -newspaper  stan.  mis  stall  is  capa-  The  order  rescinding  the  ban  was 

ToiTHaLs^o?  Nlrfollf^but^fot^^^  ^equately  any  story  obtained  by  Emanuef  Grazzi,  former 

^  ^  ^  that  may  breal^  But  there  was  a  time  kalian  consul  general  in  New  York, 

for  all  and  sundry.  when  the  staff  was  not  uniformly  _ 


didn’t  have  any  circulation  it  would  “l  have  received  a  large  number  of  satisfactory.  For  the  benefit  of  the  * 

be  hard  for  them  to  collect  enough  for  letters,  some  of  them  from  distin-  ‘former  ice-wagon  drivers’  who  now  BIRDSEYE  UP  40% 

advertising  to  pay  salaries  of  such  guished  newspaper  men,  but  apparent-  diink  that  a  news  story  about  Clark  Birdseye  Frosted  Food,  division  of 

dumb  managing  editors  as  I  and  such  ly  they  are  personal  notes.  I  do  not  Qable  is  more  desirable  than  an  edi-  General  Foods  Corporation,  planning 

able  editors  as  Mr.  Hall.  quite  feel  privileged  to  quote  from  torial  about  him,  permit  me  to  relate  to  expand  its  advertising  efforts  40 

The  learned  Mr.  Hall  uses  Henry  them.  I  will  say  that  most  of  them  that  some  years  ago  a  state  news  per  cent  this  fall,  will  use  newspapers 
Mencken’s  description  of  the  average  applaud  all  that  I  said  except  the  editor,  who  today  is  the  managing  in  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Al- 
city  editor  to  support  his  own  esti-  loose  remark  that  ‘75  per  cent’  of  editor  of  a  prosperous  middle  west-  bany,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and 
mate  of  news  men  in  general.  I  American  desk  men  and  reporters  are  ern  newspaper,  pinched  his  eyebrows  Providence,  in  addition  to  its  pres- 
won’t  quarrel  with  Mencken.  He’s  ‘incompetent  and  dumb.’  All  of  them  so  as  to  look  serious  and  thoughtful,  ent  list  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Bos- 
too  tough.  But  Mr.  Hall  is  just  about  chide  me  for  this,  and  of  course  they  came  into  my  office  and  said,  some-  ton,  Philadelphia,  Rochester  and  Syra- 
my  size.  He’s  the  type  of  ^itor  I  had  are  right.  One  should  never  adapt  what  haltingly;  ‘Er,  Mr.  Hall,  how  cuse.  A  magazine  and  broadcast* 

from  three  cities  will  also  be  used 


in  mind  when  I  said  “they  are  so  inexact  statistics  as  rhetoric.  It  so  much  is  a  century?’ 


/ 
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Mine- Year  Ad  Campaign 
Builds  R.  R.  Business 

Norfolk  &  Western  Makes  Big  Increases  in 
Newspaper  Appropriations,  with 
Institutional  Copy  Preponderating 

jVERY  month  for  nine  years,  in  80  special  fares.  Advertisements  in  this 
^kly  and  45  daily  newspapers  classification  range  from  five  column 
along  the  line  of  the  Norfolk  &  West-  inches  on  reduced  passenger  fares  to 
em  Railway,  the  railroad  has  talked  24  inches  on  merchandise  freight  and  vices, 
with  its  public  in  paid  advertising  coal. 

Realizing  that  the  prosperity  and 


successful  is  evidenced  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  public  good  will  for  the  rail¬ 
road,  the  favorable  attitude  of  the 
press  and  the  close  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  railway  and  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  interests  which  it 
serves. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
direct  retiims  from  service  advertis¬ 
ing,  this  advertising  has  unquestion¬ 
ably  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
steady  increase  in  the  railroad’s 
freight  and  passenger  traffic,  according 
to  executives  of  the  line.  The  Nor¬ 
folk  &  Western,  they  say,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  the  newspaper  as  its 
principal  medium  for  building  good 
will  and  selling  its  transportation  ser- 


gpice.  In  an  uninterrupted  institu- 
aonal  campaign,  the  N.  &  W.  has  dis¬ 
cussed  every  problem  of  railroad  op¬ 
eration— railroad  taxes,  safety,  gov¬ 
ernment  ownership,  courtesy,  adver¬ 
tising,  railway  research  and  progress, 
jnd  other  subjects. 

The  institutional  campaign  was  only 
one  phase  of  the  railroad’s  advertis¬ 
ing.  At  the  same  time  it  was  using 
(aid  space  for  direct  selling  copy  on 
the  freight  and  passenger  service  it 
h»d  to  offer.  And  still  other  ads  were 
devoted  to  products  of  the  farms  and 
mines  along  the  N.  &  W.  lines — partic¬ 
ularly  coal,  which  accounts  for  a  huge 
part  of  the  N.  &  W.  freight  business. 

Rie  results  of  the  advertising  have 
been  plainly  visible,  not  only  in  direct 
returns  of  business,  according  to  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  line,  but  in  the  estab¬ 
lished  good  will  it  has  won  with  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  the  public  in  its  terri¬ 
tory. 

Inatitutional  Objective 

The  objective  of  the  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  was  set  forth  by  the  railway 
in  a  note  to  the  newspapers  with  the 
first  piece  of  copy  sent  out  nine  years 
ago.  It  said; 

These  advertisements  will  attempt 
to  interpret  the  railroad  to  your  read¬ 
ers;  to  tell  what  it  is,  and  something 
of  the  vital  part  it  plays  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  and  development  of  the  territory 
it  serves.” 

For  eight  years,  the  N.  &  W.  pub¬ 
lished  one  institutional  advertisement 
each  month.  In  August  of  last  year, 
with  the  inauguration  of  the  extensive 
public  relations  program  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Railroads,  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  doubled  its  appro¬ 
priation  for  institutional  advertising 
and  started  publication  of  two  such 
ads  monthly.  One  is  strictly  Norfolk 
t  Western  copy.  The  other  is  an 
adaption  of  AAR  copy,  used  as  a 
means  of  cooperation  by  the  individ¬ 
ual  railroads  in  the  national  campaign. 

Norfolk  &  Western  appropriations 
for  irrstitutional  advertising  have  in¬ 
creased  steadily.  The  expenditures 
for  1936  were  more  than  300  per  cent 
greater  than  the  previous  year.  In 
1935,  the  railroad  purchased  16,108 
column  inches  of  newspaper  space  at 
i  a  cost  of  $10,678,  and  in  1936,  it  spent 
143,564  for  53,951  column  inches.  Dtir- 
u>8  1937  the  railway  will  spend  more 
than  $60,000  for  institutional  advertis- 
•ug,  an  increase  of  nearly  40  per  cent 
over  1936.  or  500  per  cent  over  1935. 

Ads  for  Cool 

^e  railroad’s  traffic  or  service  ad¬ 
vertising,  in  addition  to  freight  and 
Passenger  appeals,  includes  newspaper 
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NORFOLKaxoWESTERN  railway 


■  .  r.  r- 

An  N.  &  W.  institutional  advertisement  on 
the  value  of  railroad  advertising  to  the 
communities  along  their  lines.  "When  you 
think  of  your  railroad,"  the  text  concludes, 
"remember  also  its  value  as  an  advertiser." 


success  of  the  railway  are  dependent 
upon  the  prosperity  and  success  of 
the  industry  and  agriculture  it 
serves,  the  N.  &  W.  has  consistently 
advertised  in  newspajjers,  magazines 
and  by  other  means,  the  products 
made,  grown  and  mined  along  its 
lines.  TTiis  campaign — the  first  of  its 
kind  attempted  by  any  steam  carrier 
— has  attracted  widespread  favorable 
comment  throughout  the  United  States 
and  in  many  foreign  countries. 

The  1937  schedule  calls  for  publi¬ 
cation  of  17  coal  ads  of  24  inches  each 
in  both  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  Boston  Commercial 
Bulletin.  The  copy  is  designed  to  sell 
dealers  and  consumers  of  coal  in  the 
eastern  and  western  territories.  The 
schedule  also  calls  for  the  publication 
of  seventeen  24-inch  merchandise 
freight  advertisements  in  the  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce. 

In  addition  to  advertising  special 
fares,  excursions,  etc.,  in  on-line  pa¬ 
pers,  the  railway  publishes  seasonal 
copy  on  Virginia  seashore  resorts  in 
off-line  western  papers,  such  as  the 
Cleveland  Press,  Indianapolis  Star, 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  etc. 
(N.  &  W.  western  terminals  are  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  Columbus,  Ohio.) 

Expenditures  for  freight  and  pas¬ 
senger  newspaper  advertising  in¬ 
creased  from  about  $11,000  in  1933  to 
»dvertblng“To"pVomotrthe*'ils7“^d  approximately  $24,000  in  1936.  The 
ale  of  coS  mined  along  the  raUroad’s  appropriation  for  1937  is  $30,000. 


N.  &  W.  Ad  Department 

TTie  railway’s  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  was  created  in  1928  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  complete  reorganization 
of  the  railroad’s  advertising,  publicity 
and  personnel  activities.  Holcombe 
Parkes,  then  editor  of  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Magazine  (a  publication  for 
the  railroad’s  employes,  first  issued 
in  1923)  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
new  department,  to  which  were  as¬ 
signed  all  advertising,  publicity,  and 
public  relations  activities,  as  well  as 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  Magazine,  the 
Veterans  Association  (organized  in 
1929),  and  related  projects.  Advertis¬ 
ing  policies  and  appropriations  were 
determined  largely  by  an  advertising 
committee  of  three,  composed  of  the 
vice-presidents  in  charge  of  traffic 
and  public  relations,  and  Mr.  Parkes. 
Since  January,  1936,  the  latter  has 
been  on  leave  of  absence  for  service 
with  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads  as  associate  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  continuing,  however,  to 
serve  the  Norfolk  &  Western  as  ad¬ 
visor  and  as  member  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Committee. 

All  billing,  mailing  of  cuts,  corre¬ 
spondence  with  newspapers,  art  work 
and  related  activities  are  handled  by 
Houck  &  Company,  Roanoke.  Va.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

Employe  personnel  work,  the  mag¬ 
azine,  advertising  and  public  relations 
activities  of  the  railway  are  carried 
on  by  one  office  organization,  which  is 
divided  into  several  divisions.  The 
personnel  of  15  includes:  the  manager 
of  the  department,  an  advertising  as¬ 
sistant,  a  publicity  assistant,  a  maga¬ 
zine  staff  of  three,  chief  clerk,  adver¬ 
tising  clerk,  photographer,  five  sten¬ 
ographer-clerks,  and  a  messenger. 


fudge  Rules  Out 
Heir's  Action 
Against  Inquirer 

Atmenberg,  Public  Ledger 
Also  Out  as  Defendants 
in  Elverson  Estate  Suit 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  30 — The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  Company,  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  corporation;  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  a  Delaware  corporation; 
the  Public  Ledger,  Inc.,  and  M.  L. 
Annenberg,  present  owner  of  the  In¬ 
quirer,  were  eliminated  as  defendants 
last  week  in  a  suit  over  $13,600,000 
alleged  undistributed  earnings  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  during  the 
time  the  newspaper  was  under  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Elverson  family. 

The  decision,  dismissing  the  bill  of 
complaint  against  four  of  the  seven 
defendants,  was  made  by  Judge  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Lamberton,  in  Conunon  Pleas 
No.  5  Court. 

Patanotret  Still  Defandoatt 

The  litigation  has  been  in  the  courts 
for  several  years  with  John  Green, 
brother-in-law  and  residuary  legatee 
of  the  late  Eleanore  Mayo  Elverson, 
widow  of  Col.  James  Elverson,  Jr., 
former  publisher  of  the  paper,  as  the 
plaintiff.  Col.  Elverson,  Jr.,  died  Jan. 
21,  1929.  Green  alleged  that  one-half 
of  the  $13,600,000  should  go  to  him 
through  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Ellverson. 
The  Ledger  corporation  took  over  the 
Inquirer  from  the  Elverson  interests 
and  subsequently  the  newspaper  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Annenberg. 

The  remaining  defendants  in  the 
suit  are  Eleanor  Louise  Patenotre, 
daughter  of  James  Elverson,  Sr.,  the 
Inquirer’s  publisher  until  his  death 
Feb.  10,  1911,  and  her  son,  Raymond 
Patenotre,  and  also  the  Elverson  Cor¬ 
poration.  They  did  not  file  prelim¬ 
inary  objections  to  the  bill. 


lines.  The  freight  copy  advertises  the 
road’s  modern  freight  equipment,  spe- 
^  freight  services,  fast  schedules, 
^dependability,  and  named  freight 
Ifains.  The  passenger  copy  adver- 
l>ses  modern  air-conditioned  equip¬ 
ment,  comfort,  safety  and  conveni¬ 
ences  of  rail  travel,  and  low  rates  and 


Pleased  with  Results 


Lippmann  Declines 
As  Pulitzer  Judge 

Publication  of  the  current  year’s 
catalogue  for  the  Pulitzer  school  of 
journalism  at  Columbia  University  in 
New  York  revealed  that  Walter  Lipp¬ 
mann,  columnist  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  had  declined  the 
position  on  the  advisory  board  of  the 
school  which  had  been  offered  to  him 
last  Spring.  He  said  then  that  the 
position  would  require  too  much  work 
and  that  he  could  not  afford  to  give  it 
the  time  it  needed. 

Invitations  were  tendered  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White,  editor  of  the  Em¬ 
poria  (Kan.)  Gazette,  as  well,  when 
the  death  of  Rollo  Ogden,  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times,  following  that 
of  Marlen  E.  Pew,  former  editor  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  left  two  vacancies 
on  the  board  which  chooses  the 
Pulitzer  prize  winners.  Appointment 
of  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Lippmann  was 


Clemow  Joins  "Time" 
Press  Department 

Bice  Clemow,  photo  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press  Photo  Service,  New 
York,  has  resigned  to  join  Time  Mag¬ 
azine  in  the  department  devoted 
to  the  press.  Before  joining  the 
AP  staff  last  spring  Mr.  Clemow, 
who  is  27,  was  for  three  years  on  the 
staff  of  Editor  &  Publisher  as  re¬ 
porter  and  later  news  editor.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
Washington  in  1931,  and  was  editor 
of  the  student  daily  there.  After  be¬ 
ing  graduated  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  World,  com¬ 
ing  to  New  York  in  1934.  He  is  mar¬ 
ried  and  the  father  of  a  son,  Logan, 
2.  Andrew  Poggenpohl  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal  has  been  added 
to  the  AP  Photo  Service. 

■ 

MAYORALTY  SURVEY 

By  taking  a  cross-section  fiersonal 
survey  rather  than  a  straw  vote  of  the 
entire  population  by  mail,  the  New 
York  Post  is  attempting  to  indicate 
the  sympathies  of  New  York  voters 
in  the  election  for  mayor  which  will 
take  place  in  November.  The  first  of 
a  series  of  12  stories,  giving  daily 
tabulations  of  the  results  of  the  sur¬ 
vey,  appeared  Aug.  30.  Houser  Asso¬ 
ciates,  research  firm,  is  making  the 
survey  for  the  Post. 


What  the  Norfolk  &  Western  thinks  announced  at  the  Pulitzer  award  din-  Indiana  Daily#  Weekly 

_ • _ _ n/r _ o  U..1.  xx-  T  _  _ ■* 


of  the  newspaper  as  an  advertising 
medium  is  clearly  shown  by  these 
figures  and  by  the  fact  that  it  spends 
more  for  newspaper  space  than  for 
all  other  mediums  combined.  That 
the  institutional  campaign  has  been 


ner  May  3,  but  Mr.  Lippmann’s  decli¬ 
nation  was  not  known  until  the  cata¬ 
logue  revealed  that  his  name  had 
been  omitted. 

No  successor  for  Mr.  Lippmann  has 
been  named  as  yet. 


Groups  to  Meet 

Members  of  the  Indiana  Weekly 
Press  Association  and  of  the  Hoosier 
State  Press  Association  will  meet 
jointly  at  New  Harmony  Sept  17-18. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  jrO 


Writ  Halts  Fight 
Rebroadcast 
by  Tronsradio 


NBC,  Kudner  and  Jacobs 
Get  Order  Protecting  Their 
Exclusive  Radio  Rights 


The  Twentieth  Century  Sporting 
Club,  Inc.,  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  Inc.,  and  Arthur  Kudner, 
Inc.,  advertising  agency,  were  granted 
an  injunction  pendente  lite  in  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Monday  by  Justice 
Ferdinand  Pecora  against  Transradio 
News  Service  and  Radio  News  Asso¬ 
ciation  preventing  the  latter  from  re¬ 
broadcasting  a  description  of  the 
heavyweight  fight  in  Yankee  Stadium 
between  Joe  Louis  and  Tommy  Farr 
tliat  night. 

NBC  had  obtained  exclusive  broad¬ 
cast  rights  at  the  ringside  from  Mike 


Court  Idea  Cuts 
New  York  News 
Truck  Accidents 


Plan  oi  Trial  by  Fellow 
Drivers  Lowers  Insurance 
Rote  43%  in  3  Years 


An  idea  conceived  three  years  ago 
by  Max  Annenberg,  circulation  dirjc. 
tor  of  the  New  York  Daily  Newt  as 
a  means  of  cur- 


VETERAN  COMPOSITOR  RETIRES 

William  W.  Comes  and  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evenin9  News  executives  looking  over  "Comes 
Edition-54  Star."  Left  to  right:  Edward  W.  Scudder,  publisher;  Mr.  Comes;  Arthur  J. 
Sinnott,  editor,  and  Benjamin  J.  Foley,  general  manager. 


Jacobs,  fight  promote^  and  had  in  sEPT.  1,  1883.  William  W.  Comes  was 


tailing  delivery 
truck  accidents 
has  proved  so 
successful  that  it 
has  helped  cut 
insurance  rates 
43  per  cent. 

3ITOR  RETIRES  The  plan  called 

ig  News  executives  looking  over  "Comes  establish- 

cudder,  publisher;  Mr.  Comes;  Arthur  J.  IP  ®  ^  ®  ^ 

Foley,  general  manager.  court  modeled 

after  a  circuit 

In  his  address,  Mr.  Scudder  said  that  court  of  appeals 


turn  sold  the  time  fw  the  fight  broad-  gjght  printers  who  joined  the  the  daily  was  proud  to  recognize  its  ^vith  three  jus-  Max  Annanbam 

c^t  to  the  Buick  Company  through  Ngyyark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News  to  set  obligations  to  Mr.  Comes  because  of  tices.  The  “chief  ^ 

their  advertismg  agency,  Arthur  Kud-  initial  issue.  This  week,  his  long  and  loyal  services.  The  News  justice”  is  chosen  by  the  managemew 

„  ,  ,  ,  ,  exactly  54  years  later.  Comes  set  his  publisher  then  presented  Mr.  Comes  while  the  “associate  iusticec”  m 

P^ora  Slated  he  learned  ja*,  „„„„„eed  that  by  thfdSve^ 


Justice  Pecora  stated  he  learned 
fvom  defendants’  attorney  that  the 


puoiisner  tnen  presented  Mr.  »..omes  ^yhile  the  “associate  justices”  are 
a  check  for  $500  and  announc^  that  elected  by  the  drivers.  The  “court" 


ceremonies  marking  this  was  in  ^dition  to  a  penaon.  convenes  monthly  in  the  presence  d 


plan  of  action  was  to  obtain  tips  from  Come’s  retirement  were  held  Aug.  31,  A  special  edition  earmarked  “Comes 


the  ringside  broadcast  as  to  the  facts  reuremem  were  ue.u  rx  speexai  an  insurance  representative. 

tne  ringside  broadcast  as  to  tne  tacts  composing  room  at  which  Edition-54  Star  was  published  in  driver  fills  out  a  reoort  on  any 

of  the  progress  of  the  fight,  and  to  au-  *  c: _ «  anver  niis  out  a  report  on  any 


of  the  progress  of  Ae  fight,  and  to  au-  A.rthur  Sinnott,  editor,  presided,  honor  of  the  veteran  compositor.  It  a-cident  which  h^  mfgM*^ve"h^^ 
thenticate  them  by  mdependent  m-  Speakers  included  Edward  W.  Scud-  contained  laudatory  articles  by  fellow-  when  "Lurt’’  is  call^  the^^^^ 


vest^gation  bv  news-gaAer^7  re^^^^  apeaxers  included  Mwaru  w.  acua-  comamea  lauuatory  aruc.es  oy  lei.ovv-  ^^en  “court”  is  called,  these  reports 
vesugauon  by  news  gamering  repre  publisher;  Benjamin  J.  Foley,  workers  and  a  reprint  of  a  story  wnt-  .  .  individnallv 


sentatives  of  defendants  located  at  “‘Vi/-,  li  *  u  ’  are  taken  up  individually.  Each 

sentauves  oi  oerenoanis  located  at  general  manager;  William  Putscher,  ten  by  Mr.  Comes  Sept.  1,  1933,  m  u- 

vnnta0(>  nmnts  niit<:iH<>  th»  st.adiiim  _  _  r _  _ i  _ _ : _ i  .u- _ i..  j _  _x  chauiteur  IS  allowed  to  state  his  cax 


vantage  points  outside  the  stadium  S*'™*^'**.  T  u  Za  T  a  4  chauffeur  is  allowed  to  state  his  ca* 

vantage  points  ouisioe  me  siauium  composing  room  foreman,  and  Frank  which  he  reviewed  the  early  days  of  .  ,  ,  “-..o*: _ „>>  u  •  u  .1. 

but  within  view  of  the  bout.  L  Neudoerffer,  president.  Local  103,  the  daily  on  the  occasion  of  its  50th  ^  ^ 

Eatoblitk*.  Property  Right.  Newark  Typographical  Union.  anniversary.  ^idence  in  conn^ion  with  his  t^- 


E.tablitko.  Property  Right.  Newark  Typographical  Union. 

The  decision  stated:  “Obtaining  ‘tips’  — 

from  the  broadcast  of  plaintiffs  would  Cravath,  De  Gersdorff,  Swaine  & 


inevitably  involve  the  use  and  the  Wood,  presented  the  case  Aug.  26  for 
adoption  by  paraphrasmg,  etc.,  of  the  ^^e  plaintiffs.  I.  W. 
facts  obtained  from  the  broadcasting  sented  the  defendants, 
by  the  plaintiffs.  This  becomes  readily  ^ 

apparent  from  the  avowed  purpose  of 

defendants  to  rebroadcast  the  descrip-  QnQ  avq 

tion  of  the  exhibition  without  waiting  *■ 

for  the  termination  thereof.  Obvious-  w  T  1 

ly  such  action  by  defendants  would  i  Ol . 
constitute  an  unlawful  appropriation 

of  the  exclusive  property  rights  of  the  Lo>'g  after  the  crm 
plaintiffs.  ® 


mony.  If  it  is  their  judgment  that 
the  driver  was  not  at  fault,  the  cax 
Clem  McCarthy,  radio  reporter  who  dismissed.  However,  if  the  man  is 


Wood,  presented  the  case  Aug.  26  for  gave  the  blow-by-blow  under  the  found  to  have  been  at  fault  in  the 

the  plaintiffs.  I.  W.  Digges  repre-  auspices  of  Buick,  was  twitted  for  accident  he  is  warned.  Second  of- 

sented  the  defendants.  having  made  the  fight  sound  like  an—  fenders  are  suspended  while  "habi- 

g  other  battle  of  the  century.  tuals”  are  dismissed. 

Onn  Thirty-six  thousand  people  watched  Steady  Drop  in  Accident. 

OUU  Writers  at  this  spectacle  paid  $265,733  for  1933  year  before  the  pkn 

^ _ T  r-  U*  amount  Mike  ^  News  drivers  hnl 

r  arr-LOUlS  r  ignt  If,'' «  ^  a  mtal  of  5I8  accidents.  The  folkjw- 

^IlJ’  ^  ing  year  drivers  had  21  fewer  coUi- 

Long  after  the  crowd  had  thinned  Milk  F^d.  Radio  and  picture  pay-  473  accidents  in 

out  and  a  few  loyal  fans  were  watch-  ments  for  exclusive  rights  amounted  ^935  r  -  ,  number  of  acd- 


tuals”  are  dismissed. 

Steady  Drop  in  Accident. 

In  1933,  the  year  before  the  plm 
was  put  into  effect.  News  drivers  hnl 
a  total  of  518  accidents.  TTie  follow- 


1935.  Last  year  the  number  of  acd- 


“By  appropriating  or  utilizing  the  l^g  two  unknown  fighters  battle  away  to  $60,000  and  after  state  and  federal  ^a^j  420  and  during 

whole  or  the  substance  of  the  plain-  ^  belated  preliminary,  sports  writ-  axes  were  e  uc  ed  ne  receipts  came  eight  months  of  this  year  there 


tiffs’  broadcast  the  defendants  would  ««  were  pounding  ty^writers  and  to  $222,446. 
be  enabled  to  derive  profits  from  the  wire  operators  were  clicking  telegraph  Foreign  Writers  Present 

exhibition  without  having  expended  keys  with  the  news  that  Tommy  Farr 


^  have  been  but  110. 

Foroign  Writer.  Pro.ont  The  number  of  accidents  listed 

Western  Union  estimated  that  near-  above  include  the  slightest  bump. 


any  time,  labor  and  money  for  the  kad  stayed  15  rounds  with  the  cham-  jy  200,000  of  press  wordage  went  out  Drivers  are  required  to  make  out  a  | 
presentation  of  such  exhibition.  It  is  pion  Joe  Louis  in  Yankee  Stadium  last  from  the  stadium  that  night  and  an  report  even  when  they  catch  bumpers.  J 


to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  will  only  be  possible  as  a  result 


Monday  night. 


The  present  bench  includes  Jo* 


Practically  every  well-known  sports  abroad  by  foreign  correspondents.  Goldstein,  “chief  justice,”  Thomas 


of  an  expenditure  of  considerable  writer  in  the  east  was  there  but  each  Among  those  writing  for  foreign  pa-  Rice  and  Louis  Kollmorgan,  associate 
time,  labor  and  money  by  the  plain-  one  was  the  proverbial  needle  in  the  pers  or  news  agencies  were:  Tom  justices.  Lawrence  Kupillas,  of  the 


tiffs.  The  plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  haystack  among  the  300  reporters  Webster,  London  Daily  Mail;  Fred  insurance  brokerage  office  Brooks  and 
look  for  rwoupment  through  the  grant  present.  A  liberal  sprinkling  of  Elng-  Dartnell,  London  News  Chronicle;  Kupillas,  also  sits  in  on  the  “trials." 


of  exclusive  broadcasting  privileges,  fish  newspaper  correspondents  and  Norman  Hurst,  Allied  Newspapers  of 


.^y  rebroadcasting  of  the  plain-  foreign  press  association  men  gave  the  London;  Ben  Bennison,  London  Eve- 


account  of  the  exhibition,  event  an  international  aspect 


whether  by  paraphrasing  or  by  adop 


tion  of  its  text,  would  fall  within  the  photographers  wcic  Alpv~Faiilk”n«>7  I'nnXnn'  ”  . 

nrnhihitionQ  laid  down  hv  tha  Tlnitad  Po^^ed  into  the  already  swellmg  press  ^otr,  Alex  haulkner,  London  Daily  Newark,  N.  J.,  Sept.  1— Argument 


ninp  Standard;  Trevor  Wignall,  Lon- 
were  don  Daily  Express;  Curt  Riess,  Paris 


Asks  Custodial  Trustee 
for  Newhouse  Firm 


prohibitions  laid  down  by  the  United  -  ---  ---  o.,  ^pi.  .L-«.rguiucu. 

(^iinromo  rniirt  in  Tntnmatinnal  section.  The  edge  of  the  rmg  was  I  elegraph,  JUi  Lanel,  Havas  News  on  an  order  to  show  cause  why  a 


News  Service  v  Associated  Press  (248  virtually  ringed  with  cameramen.  On  Agency;  Bernard  Musnick,  L’Auto  custodial  trustee  should  not  be  ap- 
TT  alQo  r-nmmiininatinns  cach  side  of  the  Stadium  in  the  front  Journal;  Chojiro,  Kuriyama,  Tokyo  pointed  for  the  Cortland  Corp.,  formed 

Act  of  1934  Section  325-a  up^r  stands  were  more  cam-  Nixhi  Nichi;  and  Lawrence  Deneuf-  here  in  a  1935  chancery  reorganiza- 

1  ^  eramen  with  Big  Bertha  cameras.  ville,  Reuters.  tion  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and 

***  Co.o  Cited  Newsreel  cameramen  were  also  at  ■  retiring  all  preferred  stock  in  the 

“In  International  News  Service  v.  the  sides  of  the  field.  Mainly,  they  „  ,  Newark  Morning  Ledger  Co.  was  post- 


NicHi  Nichi;  and  Lawrence  Deneuf-  here  in  a  1935  chancery  reorganiza- 


ville,  Reuters 


Associated  Press  (supra)  the  court  were  located  in  a  high  tower  on  the  Richcird  HlXldl@y  HoClds 


held  that  the  competitor  could  utilize  east  side  of  the  ring.  Npvz  ProQQ  order  will  then  be  argued  in  Federal 

the  news  accounts  as  a  ‘tip’  that  a  ,,  ...  ..  ^  ^ .  .  Court  at  Trenton, 

news  event  had  occurred,  and  that  .1  u  *  c  u  ■  j  1  Richard  Hindley,  publisher  of  the  The  equity  suit  was  brought  in  Fed- 

then  the  competitor  would  be  privi-  Although  the  fight  received  plenty  Clovis  (N.  M.)  Evening  News- Jour-  graj  Court  here  on  application  of  al¬ 
leged  to  make  an  independent  investi-  ballyhoo  it  did  not  approach  the  nal,  recently  was  elected  president  torneys  for  Mrs.  Marion  G.  Rusaell 
gation  of  the  facts  to  obtain  the  news  proportions  of  pre- depression  of  the  New  Mexico  Press  Association,  of  Beverly  Hills,  Cal.,  wife  of  Lucius 

for  his  customers.  The  plan  proposed  bouts,  and  much  of  it  was  negative.  Other  officers  elected  are  Vincent  J.  x.  Russell,  former  editor  and  pub- 
by  the  defendants  in  the  present  case  questioning  Farr’s  ability  to  stay  in  Jaeger,  publisher,  Gallup  Independent,  lisher  of  the  Ledger.  Current  presi- 
is  clearly  an  attempt  to  come  within  tke  ring  more  than  a  few  rounds  with  vice-president;  B.  H.  Kirby,  Portales,  dent  of  the  Newark  Momine  Ledger 

.1  A  ..  .  ▼▼  T  i _ : _ _  _ a _  _ i  tx _ :j  _  _ ^  ®  _  t 


New  Mexico  Press 

Richard  Hindley,  publisher  of  the 


tion  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and 
retiring  all  preferred  stock  in  the 
Newark  Morning  Ledger  Co.  was  post¬ 
poned  here  Monday  until  Oct.  1.  The 
order  will  then  be  argued  in  Federal 
Court  at  Trenton. 

The  equity  suit  was  brought  in  Fed- 


the  exception  of  that  case.  However, 
the  facts  indicate  that  compliance  with 
such  exception  is  physically  impos- 


Louis.  This  is  credited  with  having  secretary,  and  David  Bronson,  pub 
an  effect  on  the  attendance.  After  lisher,  Las  Cruces  News,  treasurer. 


the  fight,  which  was  one  of  Louis’ 


cretary,  and  David  Bronson,  pub-  Co.  and  the  Cortland  Corp.  is  Samud 
;her,  Las  Cruces  News,  treasurer.  Newhouse  and  he  and  other  officers 

At  the  convention  which  was  held  are,  in  the  meantime,  restrained  from 


sible  and  that  the  defendants  will  be  poorest  exhibitions,  sports  columnists  in  Las  Cruces,  it  was  decided  to  have  disposing  of  any  assets.  Postponemait 
rendering  merely  a  lip  service  to  the  made  reams  of  copy  explaining  their  next  year’s  session  at  Mountainair.  of  the  argument  on  the  show  cause 
exception.”  pre-fight  enthusiasm  for  the  cham-  The  mid-winter  meeting  will  be  held  order,  issued  here  Aug.  27,  is  under- 


Bruce  Bromley,  of  the  law  firm  of  pion  and  analyzing  his  poor  showing,  in  Albuquerque  as  in  previous  years,  stood  to  be  by  agreement  of  counsd 
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SEPTEMBER  A 

irst  Allowed 
To  Withdraw 
SEC  Registrations 

SEC  Permits  Cancellation  oi 
Publisher's  Request  for 
$35,500,000  Issues 


Withdrawal  of  two  registration 
sutements  filed  under  the  securities 
fct  of  1933  and  covering  proposed 
L«ues  aggregating  $35,500,000  to  re- 
gnance  Hearst  Magazines,  Inc.,  and 
Hearst  Publications,  Inc.,  was  granted 
j  Stpt.  1  hy  the  Security  and  Exchange 
Commission  in  Washington. 

The  registration  statement  filed  by 
Bearst  Magazines  on  March  10  cov¬ 
ered  $13,000,000  of  debentures  of  1937. 
gleven  amendments  had  been  added 
up  to  and  through  Aug.  16.  Hearst 
Publications  filed  its  statement  March 
30  covering  debentures  of  1937  total¬ 
ing  $22,500,000.  Nine  amendments  had 
been  added  to  this  statement. 

Hearst  Statement 
Hearst  Publications  issued  a  state¬ 
ment,  which  follows,  explaining  its 
reasons  for  the  cancellation  of  the 
registration.  No  comment  was  made 
at  the  SEC  and  no  additional  state¬ 
ment  came  from  the  Hearst  general 
management.  The  public  announce¬ 
ment  reads: 

"The  market  for  industrial  deben¬ 
tures  was  turning  less  favorable  at 
the  time  of  filing,  and  has  continued 
less  favorable  to  the  present  time. 
Our  proposed  underwriters  have 
therefore  not  been  in  position  to  mar¬ 
ket  the  debentures  at  an  interest  rate 
and  at  an  underwriting  commission 
which  we  considered  attractive. 

“In  the  meantime,  we  have  been 
meeting  regularly  the  payments  on 
our  old  long-term  debt,  this  reducing 
the  net  amount  outstanding  from 
$18,776,706  (pro  forma  consolidated 
basis)  at  Dec.  31,  1936,  to  $16,549,541 
at  the  date  of  this  letter.  Some  reduc¬ 
tion  has  also  been  made  in  our  inter¬ 
est-bearing  current  obligations. 

“As  a  result,  the  amount  of  the  de¬ 
bentures  which,  ultimately,  we  may 
wish  to  sell  may  be  substantially 
changed  and  when  such  time  arrives 
we  may  wish  to  issue  securities  with 
different  provisions  and  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  type  than  those  described  in  our 
present  registration  statement. 

“In  the  case  of  the  Magazine  issue, 
a  similar  letter  was  sent.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  funded  debt  was  not  so 
large  but  more  than  half  of  the 
funded  debt  has  been  paid  since  the 
registration  statement  was  filed  for 
the  Magazine  Company.” 

For  Refinancing  and  Capital 
In  each  instance  proceeds  were  to 
be  used  in  refinancing  operations  and 
for  additional  working  capital.  Hearst 
Publications’  statement  designated 
$21,600,000  to  retire  and  refund  out¬ 
standing  obligations  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  The  remainder  of  the  $22,500,000 
was  to  be  added  to  working  capital. 
Proceeds  of  the  $13,000,000  debenture 
issue  proposed  by  Hearst  Magazines 
which  matured  serially  up  to  March 
1,  1952,  were  to  be  used: 

One  million  for  the  retirement  of 
the  remaining  outstanding  six  per 
cent  serial  gold  debentures  of  1937 
Hearst  Magazines,  Inc. 

One  million  nine  hundred  thou¬ 
sands  for  the  retirement  of  bank  loans. 

Three  million  for  retirement  of 
notes  payable  to  Halsey,  Stuart  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  which  notes  represent  an 
advance  made  by  Halsey,  Stuart  & 
Co.,  March  4,  1937,  in  anticipation  of 
the  sale  of  the  securities  being  reg¬ 
istered.  Of  the  proceeds  $2,()00,()()0 
was  advanced  to  American  Newspa- 
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PAGE  ONE  PI  SERVED  TO  READERS 

To  any  reader  "smart  enough  to  make  an  intelligent  story  from  the  pied  type  on  this 
page"  Editor  Ed  Boyd,  of  the  Casa  Grande  (Ariz.)  Dispatch  offers  $5  in  a  unique 
contest  resulting  from  an  unusual  bit  of  newspaper  enterprise.  With  the  weekly's  two 
printers  250  miles  away  at  a  national  guard  camp  the  editorial  staff  tried  to  do  its  own 
printing,  forgot  to  lock  page  one  and  it  was  pied.  In  a  dash  to  Tempe,  Ariz.,  to  have 
the  copy  reset  it  was  washed  away  when  Boyd's  car  became  submerged  while  forging 
the  Gila  River,  so  the  editor  phoned  the  boys  to  do  the  best  they  could.  Deadline 
past,  they  threw  the  pied  type  into  the  form  with  a  four-column  box  explaining  what 
had  happened  and  a  notice  of  the  novel  pi  contest.  A  press  foreman  sat  the  boxes. 


pers,  Inc.,  a  parent,  and  $1,000,000  was 
paid  to  New  York  Evening  Journal, 
Inc.,  an  affiliate,  as  a  partial  payment 
of  the  purchase  price  of  the  Hearst 
Magazine  Building. 

$2,000,000  Owed  Cunee  Press 

Two  million  for  payment  of  notes 
and  accounts  payable  owing  to  Cuneo 
Press,  Inc.,  for  printing  services 
rendered. 

Two  million  two  hundred  fifty- 
three  thousands  for  payment  of  bal¬ 
ance  of  purchase  price  of  Hearst 
Magazine  Building  from  New  York 
Evening  Journal,  Inc. 

One  million  four  hundred  sixty-one 


thousand  six  hundred  seventy-one 
for  purchase  of  capital  stock  and  open 
accounts  payable  to  American  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  of  National  Magazine 
Company,  Ltd.  from  American  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  a  parent. 

The  balance  of  the  proceeds  will 
bo  used  for  working  capital. 

■ 

TEXANS  TO  MEET 

Texas  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  fall  meeting  on 
Sept.  10-11  in  Galveston,  Tex.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  by  Louis  N. 
Goldberg,  president.  Harry  B.  Adist 
is  executive  secretary. 


Robinson-Patman  Act  Ad  Ruling 
Was  In  Trade  Journal  Case 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Sept.  1— The 
fact  that  sale  of  advertising  space 
is  not  subject  to  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act — because  it  is  not  sale  of  a  “com¬ 
modity” — was  established  in  a  case 
involving  trade  paper  contracts,  it  was 
disclosed  here  today. 

When  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  announced  recently  it  had  dis¬ 
missed  a  complaint  against  a  publica¬ 
tion  for  the  reason  above  stated,  no 
additional  details  were  made  avail¬ 
able.  Representative  Wright  Patman 
of  Texas,  one  of  the  “price  dis¬ 
crimination”  bill  authors,  however, 
obtained  and  released  the  following 
refwrt: 


“Section  involved:  2  (a) — Price  dis¬ 
crimination. 

“Commodity:  Advertising  rates  in 
trade  journals. 

“Facts:  Publishers  were  charged 
with  quoting  proportionally  higher 
rates  for  less  than  a  full  page  of  ad¬ 
vertising  space  than  for  a  full  page. 
The  act  condemns  price  discrimina¬ 
tions  ‘between  different  purchasers  of 
commodities.’  The  evidence  disclosed 
no  resultant  injury  by  rate  difference. 

“The  file  was  closed  because  the 
sale  of  advertising  space  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  this  case  does  not  in¬ 
volve  the  sale  of  a  ‘commodity’  with¬ 
in  the  meaning  of  the  act.” 


Doily  Vindicates 
Its  'Boo'  Ads 

The  constitutional  right  of  free¬ 
born  citizens  to  boo  advertising 
movies  was  vindicated  in  Tifton,  Ga., 
Sept.  2  when  a  damage  suit  and  in¬ 
junction  proceedings  by  movie  inter¬ 
ests  were  dropped  by  the  plaintiffs  a 
short  time  before  a  scheduled  hearing. 

A  temporary  injunction  had  been 
issued  to  restrain  vocal  expressions 
of  disapproval  by  seven  members  of 
Local  No.  3  of  the  Society  for  the 
Booing  of  Commercial  Advertise¬ 
ments  in  Motion  Picture  Theaters. 
In  addition  a  damage  suit  for  $10,0()(> 
had  been  filed  against  the  Tifton  Ga¬ 
zette,  on  the  claim  that  two  adver¬ 
tisements  of  the  society,  published  in 
the  Gazette,  had  damaged  the  business 
of  the  Tift  Theater  and  the  Alexander 
Film  Company,  which  was  said  to  pay 
R.  E.  Martin,  theater  manager,  “the 
sum  of  $25,000  or  other  large  sum 
annually”  for  the  privilege  of  running 
commercial  films  in  Martin  theaters. 

Both  suits  were  dismissed  on  mo¬ 
tion  of  attorneys  for  the  plaintiff, 
without  any  compromise  or  agree¬ 
ment  by  the  defendants,  according  to 
John  G.  Herring,  publisher  of  the 
Gazette.  The  Gazette  had  prepared 
to  file  an  answer  contending  there  is 
now  law  under  which  a  newspaper 
can  be  enjoined  from  publishing  ad¬ 
vertising  copy. 

Two  advertisements  were  published. 
The  second  one  began: 

“DO  YOU  EINJOY  paying  your 
good  money  to  have  a  siege  of  com¬ 
mercial  advertisements  thrown  at  you 
every  time  you  go  to  the  theater? 
Help  stamp  out  this  menace  by  join¬ 
ing  the  Tifton  Society  for  the  Booing 
of  Commercial  Advertisements  on 
theater  screens.  You  don’t  have  to 
give  your  name;  just  give  yom-  long¬ 
est  and  loudest  BOO  every  time  a 
commercial  advertisement  appears  on 
the  screen  before  you  .  .  .” 

The  advertisement  also  quoted  a 
letter  from  the  parent  chapter  of  the 
society,  signed  by  M.  C.  Blackman, 
secretary.  Little  Rock,  Ark.  This 
■welcomed  the  Tifton  chapter  and  said: 
“May  you  boo  long,  loud  and  often 
until  the  abomination  is  abated  .  .  .” 
■ 

NEW  FORD  DRIVE 
PUSHES  USED  CARS 

Ford  dealers  throughout  the 
United  States  during  the  month  of 
September  are  cooperating  with  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  in  a  second  annual 
nation-wide  used  car  and  truck  clear¬ 
ance  sale,  marking  a  new  trend  in 
automotive  merchandising.  The  sale 
will  continue  throughout  the  month, 
with  over  100,000  used  car  and  truck 
sales  as  the  goal.  The  clearance  was 
started  last  year  and  achieved  out¬ 
standing  success. 

The  Ford  company  is  aiding  the 
campaign  by  releasing  a  special  Sep¬ 
tember  used-car  schedule  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  N.  W.  Ayer  agency’s  Svmday  list 
except  in  few  cases  of  to'wns  over 
100,000  population.  It  was  believed 
in  Detroit  that  some  Ford  branches 
still  have  appropriations  available 
which  can  be  used  on  this  used  car 
schedule. 


POST  FOR  LEW  HAHN 

Lew  Hahn  has  accepted  the  offer  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  assume  the  management  of 
that  organization,  effective  October  1. 
He  will  drop  out  of  active  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Syndicate-Alliance  Trad¬ 
ing  Company,  which  he  helped  form 
a  year  ago  last  March,  but  will  con¬ 
tinue  his  financial  interests  in  that  or¬ 
ganization. 
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Reporter  Indicted  As  Jury 
Acts  On  His  Expose 

Five  Officials  Charged  With  Bribery  in  “Dicta¬ 
phone  Scandal"  But  Denver  Post  Man  and  Three 
Aides  Face  Trial  for  “Conspiracy  to  Eavesdrop" 


DENVER,  Sept.  2 — Nine  men,  includ¬ 
ing  Walden  E.  Sweet,  Denver  Post 
reporter  who  several  months  ago 
helped  to  install  a  dictagraph  system 
in  the  office  of  Gov.  Teller  Ammons 
and  the  apartment  of  Frederick  E. 
Dickerson,  prominent  attorney  and 
Democratic  leader,  have  been  indicted 
by  the  county  grand  jury  following 
an  eight-week  investigation  of  the 
daily’s  sensational  expose.  Indict¬ 
ments  charging  bribery  have  been  re¬ 
turned  against  four  state  legislators 
and  a  state  official  on  evidence  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  r^orter  and  three  other 
investigators. 

Sweet,  who  admitted  having  had  a 
part  in  the  dictaphone  installations, 
was  charged,  along  with  three  other 
investigators  who  cooperated  with  the 
Post,  with  conspiracy  to  commit  a 
public  nuisance,  actual  commission  of 
the  nuisance,  conspiracy  to  eavesdrop 
and  actual  eavesdropping. 

The  three  others  facing  these  charges 
are  Jack  Gilmore,  an  investigator;  Earl 
H.  Ellis,  prominent  attorney,  who  ad¬ 
mitted  he  caused  installation  of  the 
system  “in  the  interest  of  good  gov- 
■emment,”  and  Walter  Lear,  state  food 
•commissioner  and  secretary  to  U.  S. 
Senator  Ed  C.  Johnson  when  Johnson 
was  governor. 

Probers'  Evidooco  Usod 
Hie  four  legislators,  all  charged 
with  bribery  and  violation  of  their 
oaths  of  office  as  the  result  of  informa¬ 
tion  tiuTied  over  to  the  grand  jury 
by  Ellis  and  Gilmore,  are  Representa¬ 
tive  Marion  E.  Strain  of  Lamar,  Colo.; 
State  Senator  W.  B.  Preston  of  Adena, 
Colo.;  and  Representatives  Truman  C. 
Hall  and  William  J.  Jennings  of  Den¬ 
ver. 

Donald  F.  Clifford,  Denver  attorney 
and  assistant  secretary-treasurer  of 
state  board  of  medical  examiners,  was 
charged  with  bribery  and  attempted 
bribery.  Sixteen  separate  true  bills 
were  returned  against  him. 

The  four  legislators  were  among 
those  who  opposed  and  helped  defeat 
Governor  Ammons’  state  liquor  mo¬ 
nopoly  bill.  They  were  also  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  so-called  progressive  group 
which  opposed  other  administration 
measures. 

Liquor  Lobby  Alleged 

The  charges  against  Clifford  were 
based  on  the  alleged  distribution  by 
him  of  more  than  $6,000  worth  of 
liquor  during  the  last  legislature  for 
the  purpose  of  defeating  the  monopoly 
bill  It  was  alleged  that  Jennings, 
Strain,  Hall  and  Preston  received  a 
total  of  $1,752  worth  of  liquor  from 
Clifford.  Most  of  the  liquor  was  al¬ 
leged  to  have  been  delivered  to  head¬ 
quarters  set  up  in  a  downtown  hotel 
by  the  four  legislators. 

Four  true  bills  were  returned 
against  each  legislator.  Two  of  them 
are  felonies  punishable  by  prison 
terms  of  one  to  five  yecU’s.  The  other 
two  are  misdemeanors  punishable  by 
a  $300  fine,  a  year  in  jail,  or  both. 

Hie  public  nuisance  charges  against 
Sweet,  Ellis,  Gilmore  and  Lear  are 
misdemeanors,  punishable  by  fines. 
The  maximum  penalty  on  the  con¬ 
spiracy  charges  against  them  is  a  year 
in  jail  and  a  $1,000  fine. 

Besides  the  34  true  bills,  the  grand 
jury  submitted  a  five-page  r^mrt 


castigating  various  state  governmental 
practices  and  offering  suggestions  for 
better  government.  The  report  urged 
an  open  legislative  investigation  of 
various  conditions  which  were  un¬ 
covered  through  evidence  gained  by 
installation  of  the  dictagraph  system. 

Jurors  Urgo  State  Survey 
The  jury  urged  a  survey  of  the  state 
governmental  structure  by  an  “im¬ 
partial  group  of  experts,’’  contending 
that  the  state  should  benefit  in  many 
ways  from  such  a  survey.  It  reported 
that  “powerful  and  influential  groups 
with  special  interests  to  be  served 
have  participated  in  the  selection  and 
formation  of  legislative  committees,” 
and  that  “in  several  instances  the 
combined  influence  of  these  powerful 
groups  was  so  far-reaching  and  ef¬ 
fective  as  to  render  powerless  those 
legislators  who  earnestly  sought  to 
represent  all  of  the  people  of  the 
state.” 

For  more  than  two  months,  con¬ 
versations  in  the  governor’s  office  and 
in  Dickerson’s  apartment  were  re¬ 
corded  over  the  listening  system.  An 
elaborate  outfit  for  recording  the  con¬ 
versations  was  set  up  in  Gilmore’s 
apartment,  near  the  state  capitol. 

The  legislature  was  in  session  but 
refused  to  investigate.  Ultimately 
Attorney  General  Byron  Rogers  insti¬ 
tuted  disbarment  proceedings  against 
Elllis  in  the  state  supreme  court  and 
following  a  public  hearing  he  was  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  practice  of  law  for 
an  indefinite  period.  District  Attorney 
John  A.  Carroll,  who  requested  a 
grand  jury  investigation,  said  the 
jury’s  report  and  the  indictments  did 
not  close  the  investigation. 

Jury's  Inconsistency  Puzzling 
Commenting  on  the  indictments,  the 
Denver  Post  said  editorially:  “Ap¬ 
parently  the  grand  jury  concluded  the 
espionage  promoted  by  Ellis  was  justi- 
fide,  because  in  following  the  micro¬ 
phone  trail  the  jurors  found  evidence 
which,  in  their  opinion,  warranted  the 
indictment  of  four  legislators  and  one 
lobbyist  It  may  appear  puzzling  why 
a  grand  jury  would  classify  as  ‘public 
nuisances’  men  who  conducted  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  espionage  that  resulted  in  un¬ 
covering  what  the  jury  considers  to 
be  evidence  of  official  corruption  and 
a  rotten  condition  in  state  govern¬ 
ment.  But  if  the  purpose  of  these 
‘public  nuisance’  indictments  is  to  tear 
the  lid  off  the  statehouse  microphone 
(dictagraph)  scandal  and  expose  the 
whole  smelly  mess  to  the  people,  then 
the  grand  jury  was  not  inconsistent. 
.  .  .  Maybe  it  is  only  a  coincidence 
that  the  only  legislators  indicted  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  men  who  dared  to  oppose 
important  parts  of  the  administration 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Sept.  9-lOr-Tennessee  Wom¬ 
an’s  Press  and  Authors  Club, 
37th  annual  convention,  Chat¬ 
tanooga. 

Sept.  10-11 — Texas  Newspa- 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  fall 
meeting,  Galveston. 

Sept.  11 — International  Typ¬ 
ographical  Union,  meeting, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Sept.  11-12 — Idaho  State  Edi¬ 
torial  Assn.,  annual  meeting. 
Sun  Valley  Lodge. 

Sept.  1.3-14 — Insurance  Ad¬ 
vertising  Conference,  Briarcliff 
Lodge,  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  1.3-16  —  Financial  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Assn.,  meeting,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  14-15 — National  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Buckwood  Inn.,  Shawnee-On- 
Delaware,  Pa. 

■Sept.  15-18 — Georgia  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Adel, 
Ga. 

Sept.  16-18 — Southern  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


program.  .  .  .  With  the  city  hall-state- 
house  political  machine  entrenched  in 
all  branches  of  the  state  and  city  gov¬ 
ernment,  one  must  be  very  credulous 
to  expect  officials  who  owe  their  jobs 
to  this  machine  to  do  anything  to  dis¬ 
credit  men  who  are  important  cogs  in 
that  machine.” 

Max  D.  Melville,  attorney  for  Sweet, 
Gilmore  and  Ellis,  announced:  “If 
these  indictments  relating  to  nuisance 
afford  an  opportvmity  to  bring  out  at 
the  trial  all  matters  concerning  mo¬ 
tives  and  justification,  including  a 
complete  disclosure  of  the  information 
gathered  over  the  dictagraph  system, 
then  the  men  I  represent  welcome 
them  and  ask  for  speed  trials.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  attempt  is  to  be 
made  to  silence  them  through  techni¬ 
calities,  then  every  technicality  will  be 
employed  to  prove  the  indictments 
faulty,  which  I  believe  they  are  on 
tiieir  face.” 


AP  Man  Wed  in  China 
Under  Hea'vy  Shell  Fire 

H.  J.  Timperley,  Associated  Press 
correspondent  at  Nanking,  China,  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Jane  Chambers,  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  were  married  Aug.  29 
at  the  British  Consulate  there,  while 
Japanese  and  Chinese  shells  fell  about 
the  International  Settlement.  Mr. 
Timperley  is  a  British  subject. 

There  was  no  ring  used  at  the  cere¬ 
mony  because  the  jewelry  shop  which 
was  to  have  supplied  it  was  wrecked 
by  the  air-raids  of  Aug.  14.  and  the 
same  war  conditions  prevented  the 
shipment  of  the  bride’s  trousseau  from 
Shanghai  to  Nanking  for  the  wedding. 
One  of  the  valuable  wedding  gifts  was 
a  pound  of  butter,  which  has  become 
scarce  because  of  the  war  situation. 


LONDON  PAPER  CLAIMS  WORLD  RECORD  SALES 

WORLD  RECORD  CIRCULATION  is  claimed  by  the  News  of  the  World, 
London  Sunday  newspaper,  with  a  net  sales  certificate  by  chartered 
accountants  showing  the  sales  for  July  to  be  largely  in  excess  of  3,350,000 
copies  per  issue.  In  Editor  &  Publisher  International  Year  Book  Number 
for  1937  data  for  the  News  of  the  World  was  accidentally  omitted  owing 
to  the  late  receipt  of  the  copy  for  this  newspaper.  Complete  data,  up  to 
date,  is  as  ollows:  Editor:  Sir  Emsley  Carr;  Deputy  Editor:  Major  D.  P. 
Davies;  Proprietors:  The  News  of  the  World  Company,  Ltd.,  30  Bouverie 
Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  4;  Joint  Managing  Directors:  Sir  Emsley  Carr  and 
H  Aldridge;  General  Manager,  L.  Wilde;  Manager:  Bertram  F.  Jones;  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager:  H.  M.  Bussy. 


Milton  Prepared 
To  Fight  Guild 
On  Closed  Shop 

Chattanooga  Editor  States 
His  Position  on  Guild  De¬ 
mand  His  Paper  Refused 

Stating  that  he  “resents  bitterly” 
the  closed  shop  demands  of  the  guild 
as  a  “threat  to  the  techniques  by 
which  there  can  be  a  free  press," 
George  Fort  Milton,  president  and 
editor  of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
News  which  last  week  broke  off  con¬ 
tract  negotiations  because  it  is  “un¬ 
alterably  opposed”  to  the  guild  shop, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  in  New  York 
Aug.  27  that  he  welcomed  the  chance 
to  draw  this  issue  and  althou^  he 
doesn’t  want  a  strike  on  his  hands 
he  is  willing  to  take  the  fight  through 
on  that  one  point. 

Mr.  Milton  was  on  his  way  throu^ 
the  city  to  Williamstown,  Mass., 
where  he  is  to  conduct  a  Forum  on 
the  Press  at  an  Institute  of  Public 
Relations  sponsored  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Jews  and  Christians. 

News  Integrity  Challenged 

Mr.  Milton  believes  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  closed  shop  is  a  public 
issue  and  that  he  is  willing  to  fight 
on  it.  Other  issues  of  hours  and 
wages,  he  feels,  are  private  issues. 
“But  the  necessity  that  news  shall  be 
viewed  objectively  by  objective  view¬ 
ers  can’t  be  bartered  away  with  the 
surrender  of  a  vital  and  important 
thing,”  he  said. 

“Philosophically,  I  am  a  New  Dealer 
myself,”  Mr.  Milton  continued.  “I  be¬ 
lieve  in  Roosevelt,  unionization, 
ABCDE,  and  so  forth,  but  profes¬ 
sionally  I  believe  that  the  integrity 
of  the  news  can’t  be  had  if  it  is  com¬ 
mitted  in  advance  by  contract. 

“I  believe  that  the  purity  of  the 
springs  from  which  news  flows  ou^t 
to  be  insured.” 

He  stated  that  he  saw  no  excuse 
for  the  guild  adopting  resolutions 
about  Spain,  Supreme  Court,  labor, 
etc.,  and  added  it  couldn’t  help  in¬ 
fluencing  the  reporting  of  news.  “Sub¬ 
consciously,  it  can’t  help  but  have 
an  influence.  I  can’t  see  how  you  can 
get  objectivity  from  people  imder 
compulsions,  and  membership  in  the 
guild  involves  compulsions.” 

Mr.  Milton  termed  the  efforts  of 
the  guild  as  “probably  the  strangest 
case  in  history  of  an  attempt  to  ‘have 
your  cake  and  eat  it  too.’  ” 
"Harvest  from  Bad  Sowing” 

“They  think  that  a  group  of  pro¬ 
fessional  people  can  be  both  a  union 
and  a  professional  association  and 
have  the  advantages  of  both  without 
the  offsetting  disadvantages  of  either. 
They  want  a  labor  union  status  in 
collective  bargaining  and  a  profes¬ 
sional  status  in  getting  severance 
pay,  vacations,  sick  leave,  etc.,  which 
are  never  given  under  a  trade  union 
contract.” 

Mr.  Milton  said  that  he  believes 
the  brain  worker  ought  to  receive 
more  for  his  work  than  the  hand 
worker  and  that  “it  is  one  of  the  sins 
of  newspapering  that  the  mechanical 
workers  through  a  union  have  gotten 
more  dollars  than  the  brain  workers. 
The  publishers  are  now  reaping  the 
harvest  from  a  bad  sowing  and  we 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves  for 
their  ethical  attitude  in  permitting 
such  a  condition.” 

He  added  that  he  doesn’t  “blame 
the  reporters  in  the  least  for  trying 
to  remedy  the  situation”  but  empha¬ 
sized  that  “newspapering  is  a  pro¬ 
fession  fundamentally  and  these  fel¬ 
lows  are  regarding  it  as  a  trade.” 
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J^HIL.VDELPHIA  has  provided  a  lot  of  history 
for  school  hooks  and  historians  since  the  days  of 
William  Penn. 

Hut  the  epical  story  of  one  Philadelphia 
institution — The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin — 
neither  school  hoy  nor  historian  can  find  in  any 
textbook. 

Nowhere,  except  perhaps  in  some  dry  statisti- 
<;al  rate  and  data  hook,  is  told  the  dramatic  rise  in 
forty-two  years  of  The  Bulletin  to  its  outstanding 
position  in  the  American  newspaper  world 

— its  climb  from  a  circulation  low  of  6,317, 
the  smallest  among  thirteen  Philadelphia  daily 
newspapers,  to  over  half  a  million,  the  largest 
among  the  surviving  four  daily  newspapers  now 
published  in  Philadelphia 

— one  of  the  largest  daily  circulations  in 
America  .  .  .  the  largest  daily  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  nation  that  has  been  obtained  without 
prizes,  premiums  or  subscriber  contests. 

mum 

Some  newspaper  publishers  have  referred  to 
The  Bulletin  as  ‘’a  miracle  of  newspaper-making, 
une(jualed  in  the  history  of  American  journalism.” 

.\ntl  it  does  occupy  an  absolutely  unique  place 
among  metropolitan  daily  newspapers  in  America, 
for  it  almost  entirely  blankets  the  great  Philadel¬ 
phia  area  that  it  serves. 

Year  by  year  The  Bulletin’s  circulation 
(521,057  average  net  paid  daily  1936)  has  grown 
as  a  result  of  reader  interest  and  confidence. 
Through  careful,  accurate  publishing  it  gradually 
has  won  its  way  into  nearly  every  Philadelphia 
lionie. 


For  the  last  fourteen  years.  The  Bulletin’s 
circulation  has  averaged  more  than  a  half-million 
daily. 

For  thirty-two  consecutive  years,  it  has  led  all 
Philadelphia  daily  newspapers  in  circulation.  At 
present.  The  Bulletin’s  circulation  so  far  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  Philadelphia  daily  newspaper — 
morning  or  evening — that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a 
comparison. 

■  ■  ■ 

Nine  out  of  ten  dwellings  in  Philadelphia  are 
single-family  homes,  making  Philadelphia  the 
greatest  market  for  home  products  in  America. 

It  has  more  single-family  homes  than  New 
York  and  Buffalo  combined;  more  than  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  added  together;  more  than  Cleveland 
and  Detroit;  more  than  any  one  of  twenty -two 
states. 

The  Bulletin  reaches  78.9%  of  Philadelphia 
families  of  every  class  and  income;  89%  of 
families  with  incomes  of  S3,000  or  more;  94%  of 
families  with  incomes  of  $10,000  and  over* — the 
most  thorough  coverage  of  any  great  metropolitan 
daily  in  the  nation. 

■  ■  ■ 

With  such  great  circulation  and  such  wide¬ 
spread  public  confidence.  The  Bulletin  is  naturally 
one  of  America’s  great  advertising  mediums. 

It  has  one  of  the  lowest  advertising  costs  per 
reader  of  any  newspaper  in  the  United  States. 

Advertising  agencies  everywhere  have  a  full 
knowledge  of  Philadelphia’s  remarkable  home 
market  and  of  the  coverage  of  this  market  by  one 
newspaper — The  Bulletin. 

Any  advertising  agency  will  he  glad  to  have 
you  consult  it  about  profitably  increasing  your  sales 
in  Philadelphia. 

*From  figures  of  survey  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
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In  the  Hiawatha  Manner 
N.  Y.  Writer  Does  His  Story 

READERS  of  the  New  York  papers  came  across  this  bit  of  writing  by  a 
famous  story-teller  talking  of  the  joys  of  camping  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Simday. 

L.  H.  Robbins,  in  New  Hampshire,  saw  around  him  many  people  who 
were  emulating  redskins  in  their  ways  of  summer  living,  thought  that  he 
would  write  a  story  telling  of  these  paleface  redmen.  Wrote  he  thus  a  longish 
story  from  the  heart  of  which  we  quote.  Please  remember,  gentle  reader, 
only  this  was  from  the  poet: 


“STUX,  there  must  be  pleasure  in  it, 

for  the  camping  belt  this  Summer  is 
alive  with  population,  more  than  any 
other  Summer  since  the  noble  red 
man  vanished.  Everywhere  are  nor¬ 
mal  people,  smart,  discriminating  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  Bronx,  Manhattan, 
Brooklsm,  living  hard,  like  Hiawatha, 
roughing  U  for  pure  enjoyment.  And 
thay  aren't  Boy  Scouts,  either. 

“There  are  business  men  among 
them,  grave  with  age,  like  Mudje- 
kewis,  who  could  pay  for  ease  and 
comfort  at  the  ritziest  Summer  tavern, 
yet  prefer  the  rustic  rigors  of  prim¬ 
ordial  existence  in  a  pup  tent  in  a 
woodlot.  There  are  cultivated  ma¬ 
trons  from  exclusive  circles  who  could 
pass  for  old  Nokomas,  so  complacent¬ 
ly  and  deftly  they  manipulate  the 
skillet  at  the  smoky,  smudgy  camp¬ 
fire. 

“There  are  city  damsels  also,  may¬ 
be  Junior  Leaguers,  even,  turning 


Dailies'  Music  Festival 
Attracts  80,000 

Upholding  the  tradition  of  former 
festivals,  the  ei^th  annual  Chicago- 
land  Music  Festival,  sponsored  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  attracted  a  capacity 
crowd  of  80,000  spectators  at  Soldiers’ 
Field,  Aug.  21. 

Thousands  of  musicians  &om  199 
cities,  towns  and  villages  throughout 
the  country  participated  in  the  event, 
which  featured  such  headliners  as 
Rubinoif  and  his  violin,  Marion  Claire, 
opera  singer  and  Charles  Wakefield 
Cadman,  composer.  The  latter,  in  a 
talk  before  the  100  winning  members 
of  the  Egyptian  Choral  Club  mix 
chorus,  said:  “Never  in  my  life  have 
I  ever  heard  such  an  outpouring  of 
fine  music  from  so  many  people.  The 
Chicagoland  Music  Festival  is  the 
outstanding  American  contribution  to 
the  promotion  of  better  music  for  the 
masses.” 

Philip  Maxwell,  festival  director, 
was  the  commerxtator,  introducing 
each  number  on  the  program.  Henry 
Weber,  WGN  music  director,  had 
charge  of  festival  musical  presenta¬ 
tions. 

Newspapers  cooperating  with  the 
Tribune  in  the  1937  festival  were  the 
Canton  (Ill.)  Daily  Ledger;  Burling¬ 
ton  (la.)  Hawkeye-Gazette;  DeKalb 
(Ill.)  Daily  Chronicle;  La  Porte  (Ind.) 
Herald- Argus;  Memphis  Commercial- 
Appeal;  Minneapolis  Tribune;  Racine 
(Wis.)  Journal-Times;  Stevens  Point 
(Wis.)  Daily  Journal;  Watseka  (Ill.) 
Iroquois  County  Times;  and  the  Wau¬ 
kegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun. 


BULLETIN  SIGNS 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  2  —  With  the 
signing  of  a  contract  for  pressmen  of 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 
Thomas  Etzrodt,  international  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  International  Print¬ 
ing  Press  and  Assistants’  Union,  said 
this  week  that  only  two  metropolitan 
newspapers — the  Baltimore  Sun  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Times — ^have  non¬ 
union  shops.  The  contract  with  the 
Bulletin,  which  provides  for  addition 
of  more  pressmen  and  pay  increases 
for  some  workers,  will  continue  until 
Sept.  1,  1938. 


brown  as  basted  turkeys  (otherwise 
there’s  no  resemblance)  as  they  gam¬ 
bol  in  the  sunshine  in  their  Minne¬ 
haha  costUIPes.  As  for  little  urban 
school  kids  masquerading  as  papooses, 
there  are  more  of  them  per  acre  than 
a  cop  could  shake  a  stick  at. 

“Do  they  pine,  these  Paleface  Indi¬ 
ans,  for  the  metropolitan  fieshpots 
ana  the  joys  they  left  behind  them? 
If  they  do,  you’d  never  guess  it.” 

Mr.  Robbins,  when  he  isn’t  indulg¬ 
ing  in  such  bits  of  fancy  as  the  above, 
writes  regularly  for  the  Times  Sunday 
magazine.  He  has  been  with  the 
Times  since  1923,  going  there  from  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News.  He 
holds  degrees  from  Princeton  and  the 
University  of  Nebraska.  He  started 
newspaper  work  in  1898,  was  a  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  News  from  1901  to 
1917  before  he  joined  the  Times.  He 
has  written  several  books  and  con¬ 
tributed  articles  and  fiction  stories  to 
the  popular  magazines. 


N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 
Forum  Set  for  Oct.  5 

“Hie  Status  of  Free  Speech”  will 
be  the  subject  of  one  of  the  five  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  1937  Herald  Tribime 
Forum  on  Current  Problems,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  this  week  by 
Mrs.  William  Brown  Meloney,  chair¬ 
man  and  organizer  of  the  forums  and 
editor  of  This  Week,  magazine  section 
of  the  Herald  Tribime  and  other  Sun¬ 
day  papers.  The  general  theme  for 
the  forum,  which  will  be  held  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York 
City  beginning  Oct.  5,  will  be  “The 
Second  Discovery  of  America.” 

This  year’s  forum,  the  seventh  in 
an  annual  series,  will  have  two  ses¬ 
sions  devoted  to  the  problems  of 
youth,  one  for  discussion  of  proposed 
changes  in  government  and  another 
on  the  status  of  war  today, 

“We  see  the  need  of  fighting  again 
for  a  free  press  and  free  radio  as  the 
most  important  instruments  for  pre¬ 
serving  our  traditions  of  successful 
democratic  government,”  Mrs.  Me¬ 
loney  said  in  discussing  the  theme 
for  the  forum.  “Now  America  sees 
the  pendulum  of  European  history 
swinging  back  from  the  liberalism  of 
the  late  nineteenth  century  to  the 
old  spirit  of  despotism  and  ruthless 
suppression  of  minorities.” 
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Trans-Paciiic  News 
Service  Organized 

Organized  to  supply  interpretive 
news  stories  concerning  China  to 
American  newspapers,  the  Trans¬ 
pacific  News 
Service  with  of¬ 
fices  in  Rocke- 
feller  Center, 
New  York  City, 
has  begun  oper¬ 
ation. 

Bruno  Swartz, 
founder  and  for 
many  years  edi¬ 
tor  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Han¬ 
kow  Herald  in 
Hankow,  China, 
organizer  and 
general  manager 
of  this  new  service,  describes  it 
as  a  “supplemental  news  service,” 
not  in  competition  with  the  other 
American  news  agencies.  Mr.  Swartz, 
who  has  spent  15  years  in  China  and 
was  once  Associated  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  there,  has  also  worked  out  a 
cooperative  scheme  with  the  China 
Press  in  Shanghai.  Trans-Pacific 
News  service  will  act  as  the  New 
York  news  bureau  for  the  China 
Press. 

George  Kao,  a  Chinese-bom  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
school  of  journalism,  is  news  editor 
of  the  service  in  the  New  York  office. 


"Circus  a  Lot  Saner,"  \ 
Soys  Publisher-Clovm  ! 

Rufus  Woods,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Ojjjy  ' 
World,  whose  vacation  role  as  a  clo»n 
with  Cole  Brothers  Circus  was  pic-  i 
tured  in  these  columns  last  week,  h*s  I 
quite  a  reputation  for  an  itching  foot  J 
that  has  sent  him  into  many  out  of  the  ' 
way  places  in  quest  of  color  copy  for  ' 
his  first  page  column.  But  even  his  i 
fellow  Washington  publishers  who  j 
know  him  best  were  a  bit  surprised  I 
when  he  turned  up  in  the  role  of  a  1 
circus  clown.  Rufus  explained  it  thus-  ^ 

“Surprised  to  find  me  playing  a  ] 
circus  clown?  Why  not?  I  thinh  1 
that  the  circus  business  is  a  whole  ] 
lot  saner  than  the  newspaper  business  ] 
nowadays.” 

When  Rufus  and  the  circus  reached 
Tacoma,  the  Wenatchee  publisher’s 
twin  brother,  Ralph,  a  practicing  at¬ 
torney  in  that  city,  added  zest  to  the 
act  by  appearing  in  the  dressing  tent 
after  the  other  clowns  had  finished 
making  Rufus  up  for  the  opening  per¬ 
formance.  The  resemblance  of  the 
two  Woods  brothers  is  so  close  thit 
even  their  best  friends  have  difficulty 
in  telling  them  apart. 

The  fame  of  the  Wenatchee  publish¬ 
er’s  act  spread  so  swiftly  that  Gov¬ 
ernor  Clarence  D.  Martin  and  a 
retinue  of  state  officials  went  from 
Olympia  to  Tacoma  to  watch  him  at 
the  evening  performance. 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 


The  Worcester  Market — city  and  suburbs — masses  and 
classes — can  be  cultivated  through  the  Telegram-Gazette 
ALONE. 

In  the  City  of  Worcester 

The  Telegram-Gazette  concentrates  an  average  net 
paid  daily  circulation  of  62,582 — more  than  TWICE 
the  TOTAL  circulation  of  any  other  Worcester  daily. 

In  Worcester's  Retail  Trading  Zone 

The  Telegram-Gazette  concentrates  an  average  net 
paid  daily  circulation  of  37,478 — more  than  the 
TOTAL  circulation  of  any  other  Worcester  daily. 

In  City  and  Trading  Zone  Combined 

The  Telegram-Gazette  concentrates  an  average  net 
paid  daily  circulation  of  lOO.OfiO — more  than  THREE 
times  the  TOT.\L  circulation  of  any  other  Worcester 
daily. 

- O - 

POPULATION  (City  and  averaga^^^^  ^ 

18-mile  retail  trading  zone)  .  y  f 

TELEGRAM  -  GAZETTE  <t  4  il 

TOTAL  CIRCULATION..!  1  4  y  W  W  O 

All  circulation  tigurus  ore  for  3  months  ending 
March  31,  1937 

THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 
GEORGE  F.  BOOTH,  Publisher 

PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES  -  •  National  Representatives 

New  York,  Chieajro,  Detroit,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  San  Fraiu*if*co,  Los  Angeles, 
Cincinnati 
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CINCIIMNATI 


mw- 

ttly  evening  paper  in  Evansville — 
than  8  of  every  10  homes  in  this 
busy  city. 


CURRENTLY  ...  The  Evansville 
Manufacturers'  Association  has 
just  completed  an  industrial  employ¬ 
ment  survey,  covering  213  local  manu¬ 
facturing  plants.  Reports  show  that 
these  manufacturers  are  now  employing 
24,513  persons,  compared  to  14,817  in 
1929 — a  gain  of  65%. 


In  Tune  With  The  Times — 

Note  These  Gains  For  The  Evansviile  Press! 


TOTAL  DISPLAY  LINAGE 

(Media  Records) 

GAIN 

1933.. .. 4.128.465  . 

1934 .. . .  6,148,723  . 2,020^58 

1935.. .. 7.236.448  . 1,087,725 

1936. .  .  .8,249,689  . 1,013,241 

Total  Gain  since  1933 .  4,121,224 

Per  Cent  .  99.8% 

(7  day  figures) 


CIRCULATION 

(Audit  Report) 


20,490 . 

Gain 

SUNDAY 

21,198.... 

Gain 

20,871 . 

.  381 

21,311.... 

..  113 

24,202 . 

.  3,331 

25,415.... 

..  4,104 

25,960 . 

.  1,758 

27,628..., 

...  2,213 

29,512 . 

.  3,552 

31,166. . . , 

...  3,538 

Since  1933. 

.  9,022 
.44.0% 

9,968 

47.0% 
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EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


^koxt  “Ttiki 


A  PROMINENT  young  lawyer  died  in  DAILIES  CONSOLIDATED 


an  upstate  New  York  city  and  the  Consolidation  of  two  daily  news- 


editor  of  the  daily  there  thought  an  Nampa,  Idaho,  effective 

editorial  lauding  the  virtues  of  the  gept.  1,  is  announced  by  Bernard 


A  VIRGINIA  daily  carries  the  fol-  rfditoriarjji'^  ^itten°'^and  not  ^^^inwaring  and  Lucient  P  Arant, 

lowing  quotation  in  its  masUiead:  on!y  dl^it  praSrhi^  th^^  SernTd'^n'  e^entf 

If  the  choice  were  left  to  me  whether  member  of  the  bar  but  it  also  ex-  an  evening  aany,  was  con 

o  r' memoer  oi  me  oar,  nut  u  aiso  ex-  summated  Aug.  26,  following  their 

J  T  i  newspaper’s  deepest  con-  purchase  earlier  in  the  month  at  a 

ment,  I  would  choose  a  free  press,  dolences  to  the  widow.  The  make-up  sheriff’s  sale  of  the  Idaho  Free  Press, 
“Thomas  Jefferson.  man,  wishing  to  save  time,  stuck  a  also  an  evening  daily.  ’The  Leader 


’The  quotation  is  also  printed  on  a  slug  over  the  editorial  so  he  could  was  purchased  from  L.  B.  Jenness,  a 


large  card  and  tacked  onto  the  front  space  out  the  page  while  waiting  for  veteran  Idaho  publisher,  who  has  not 


office  wall.  heads  from  a  machine.  He  forgot,  announced  his*  future  plans.  Main- 

A  machinery  salesman  waiting  to  however,  about  the  slug,  and  the  next  waring  and  Arant,  who  also  publish 

see  the  publisher  was  reading  the  morning  the  editorial  appeared  under  the  Baker  (Ore.)  Democrat-Herald, 

quotation  when  he  was  approached  this  heading:  “Help  Wanted— Male.”  announced  that  the  Leader-Herald 


by  the  office  girl  and  asked  who  he 
wished  to  see. 

“I’d  like  to  see  Mr.  Jefferson,”  he 
replied. 


■  will  be  operated  hereafter  as  a  weekly 

’THE  FOLLOWING  ITEM,  taken  newspaper.  Mainwaring,  who  re- 


from  the  Phoenixville  (Pa.)  Daily  cently  moved  from  Baker,  will  be  edi- 


Republican,  May  27,  1917,  seems  to  of-  tor  of  the  Daily  Free  Press  and  the 


“SET  THIS  COLUMN  in  white  type. 

Style  attached,”  wrote  the  lady  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  fraternal  newspaper,  ac- 


fer  a  vigorous  challenge  to  the  critics  Weekly  Leader-Herald,  while  Arant 
of  today  who  claim  that  the  modem  will  be  business  manager  of  the 


newspaper  is  too  frank: 

“John  Monties,  Washington  Avenue, 


Nampa  and  Baker  publications. 


cort^g  to  Ledie  L  Lewis,  ffien  ^i-  ^jg^es  to  correct,  through  the  col- 
KableBrothers  Co.,  ximns  of  this  paper,  an  impression 


BOMB  WRECKS  PLANT 


publication  printers.  ’The  style  ^p-  he  is  a  heavy  drinker.  He  stated 

ping  attache^  was  a  tear  sheet  of  an  morning  that  he  is  only  a  very 


r  .  K  •  u  A  -  C  «  T  J  A  bomb  explosion  and  fire  Aug.  31 

that  he  IS  a  heavy  drinker.  He  stated  i  j  .  ui-  u- 

- -  ic  o  wrecked  the  two-story  publishing 


ad  printed  from  a  reverse  plate! 


AN  TCHO  out  of  the  foothill  country  SPIRIT  of  old-Ume  American 

of  the  western  Alleghenies  carries  a.  . 


a  humorous  sidelight  on  the  recent  •  o  , 

“  ,  »  u  .  1 _ not  in  the  Stroudsburgs  m  Pennsyl 

monkey  case  teacher  ouster  hearmg  f. 


XXll/liA.cy  r»  j  aI.  - -  - ' - °  - 

in  a  one-room  rural  school  building  vania,  where  the  Record  covers  Ae  ly  paper.  According  to  Sheriff 
at  Kirby,  Pa.,  near  Waynesburg  and  field  and  Ae  Sun  is  puWiAed  Charles  Bewley,  six  flaAUght  batter- 

60  mUes  souAwest  of  Pittsburgh.  inthemommg  The  Record,  a  ^mo-  ies,  wired  togeAer,  that  apparently 
As  Ae  hearme  eot  under  wav  nho-  paper,  and  the  Sun,  Republican,  had  been  used  to  set  off  a  charge  of 

Adapters  ^"?itSS^^  throughout  Ae  last  high  explosive,  were  found  m  Ae 

Aooting  flash  bulb  pictures  right  and  ifj  _ _ 


1  ra.  aU  1  -X-  1  U'li  ...... ^4-^.  wmxitr  uic  euiu  uitr  ixxuiiLUX 

left  as  the  colornil  hill  country  drama  ^  fin.T5  ^  utuj 
started  unfolding  before  a  crowd  of  after  The  Record  published  a  A^r 


mear^  farm^fA^  **  A1  little  box  on  page  one  tellmg  of  auto  stop  outside,  Aen  a  tmkling  of 

A  vprv  dwif  fairoer  in  Ae  rear  of  finding  of  a  dead  skunk  on  the  glass,  as  if  a  downstairs  window  had 
tZ^d  :^o^Z’rs^±e7J:  railmg  m  front  of  Republican  head-  been  broken.  A  man’s  voice  mut- 


'esidential  campaign.  wreckage.  Andy  Bold,  Herald  Voice 

Came  Ae  election  and  Ae  morning  reporter,  said  that  as  he  finiAed 
ter.  ’The  Record  published  a  Aeer-  work  about  2: 15  a.  m.,  he  heard  an 


UlC  UlliWU.  wixu  I.  V.CX***- 

eramen  Aought  Ae  flaAmg  bulbs  ^  ^  k  tv,  c 

i  «  u  ^A  ®  in  a  huff,  Ae  Sun  re- 


tered,  “Well,  that  will  do  Ae  job.” 


were  lighteing  flashes  and  leaned  over  ^  “  7  ’i,  X  \ 

to  a  neighbor  and  half  shouted,  S'"* 

ended  up: 


“Looks  as  Aough  we’re  about  to  have 
one  hell’uva  storm  before  long.” 


“Town  officials  were  puzzled  for 


CHAPMAN  ELECTED 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1. — Alva  H. 


THE  N.  Y.  EVENING  JOURNAL  a 

once  had  a  city  editor  who  made  ^ 
frequent  visits  to  Andy  Horn’s  Re-  ® 

fueling  and  Fillmg  Station.  On  one  &  Publishes  will  pay 

occasion  after  he  had  put  away  an  „„t  “uLJ  wUi 
edition  of  Ae  Journal  he  repaired  ^ 

to  Andy’s.  Meantime  Ae  publisher 

called  to  see  him.  “Where  is  he?”  loU.UOO  ATTEND 
he  asked.  “Gone  to  get  a  Aink?”  n  DQT  &  TT  S 

The  publisher  returned  to  his  office  **C***-*'m  *  IvCiVz/V  1 1 A 
and  Ae  city  editor  came  back  to  his  Before  an  estimated  Ai 


some  time  endeavormg  to  And  out  Clwpman  of  BraAnton  wm  elated 
wheAer  Ae  beast  was  a  real  skunk  or  A 


reporter  from  Ae  Record.”  president  of  Ae  R.  W.  Page  Corpo- 

ration,  it  was  annoimced  in  Colum- 
*  bus,  Cla.  Chapman,  a  brother-in-law 

sL“™lake’’^St"ed\i:d\CtLh^.%ho's^  has  ^n  publi^r  of  Ae 


t  used  will  not  be  returned.  Corporation’s  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Her- 

B  aid,  and  has  served  it  in  other  ca- 

un  nnn  aTTPMn  pacities.  Besides  Ae  Florida  paper, 

3U«UUU  Al  iCJML/  the  corporation  publishes  Ae  Colum- 

EARST  REGATTA  Ledger,  Ae  Columbus  Enquirer, 

the  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star  and 
Before  an  estimated  Arong  of  Wilmington  News.  Page  was  killed 


desk.  He  put  away  anoAer  edition  180,000  persons,  Ae  sixA  annual  Wil-  in  an  automobUe  accident  last  week. 


and  agam  betook  himself  to  Andy’s,  liam  Randolph  Hearst-Chicapo  Herald 


Once  more  Ae  publisher  called,  only  &  Examiner  Gold  Cup  Outboard  Mo¬ 


te  be  told  that  “he’s  gone  for  a  Aink.”  ter  Regatta  was  staged  Aug.  22  on 


The  same  thing  happened  again,  and  Chicago’s  lake  front.  It  was  Ae  sec- 


W.  M.  HINES  RESIGNS 

William  M.  Hines,  general  manager 


Ae  publisher  decided  to  wait  for  ond  largest  crowd  in  Ae  history  of  Ae  Brooklyn  Eagle,  resigned  this 


Ae  Chicago  park  district,  accordmg  to  week.  Mr.  Hmes  joined  Ae  Eagle  m 


“How  often  do  you  go  out  for  a  Otto  K.  Jelmek,  traffic  engmeer  for  April  of  this  year  coming  from  Ae 


drink?”  he  asked  when  Ae  city  eAtor  Ae  district,  who  made  Ae  estimate.  Boston  Transcript  where  he  had  been 


Gar  Wood,  Jr.,  son  of  Ae  famous  P'^blisher.  No  successor  has  been 


— -  TV  VFWVkf  wa.y  iTVAS  use  ACUAAVSUO  1 

Between  every  edition,’  was  Ae  speedboat  champion,  won  Ae  Hears! 


reply. 

“Well,  Aen,”  said  Ae  publisher, 


trophy.  “Water  bugs”  of  every  color 
and  design,  powered  wiA  oversized 


suppose  Ae  only  thing  we  can  do  to  motors,  participated  m  Ae  Arilling 
keep  you  at  your  desk  is  for^  ^  to  afternoon  of  speedboat  races.  The 
cut  out  some  of  Ae  Journal’s  editions.”  '  ,  ,  . 


FROM  ’THE  HILLS  of  West  Virginia 
came  an  appealing  letter  from  a 


huge  crowd  began  to  gaAer  as  early 
as  7  a.m. 

The  event,  which  attracted  nation- 
ally-famous  speedboat  racers,  was 


U.  S.  A.— $5 


mountameer  family,  requesting  Ae  ^„der  Ae  direction  of  Emil 

eAter  to  frimish  Ann  ^A  ar^  m-  Garber,  HerAd  &  EIxaminer  circula- 


formation  “you  may  be  able  to  obtain” 
concerning  the  activities  of  Aeir  son, 
who  for  the  past  several  months  had 
been  writing  Aem  at  distant  mter- 
vals.  Iliese  letters  gave  no  idea  of 
what  work  he  was  pursuing  to  earn 
a  livelAood  and  none  of  Aeir  ques¬ 


tion  promotion  manager,  and  a  staff 
of  experts. 


HAS  FOOTBALL  SYSTEM 


ALL  THE  FACTS  ABOUT 
AMERICAN  MARKETS  BY 
CITIES  AND  COUNTIES 
FROM  THE  RECENT  CENSUS 


Van  Cronkhite  Associates,  Ac., 
CAcago,  have  secured  sales  and  pro- 


tions  by  letter  w«e  answered.  ’The  graining  rights  to  Ae  Dick  Dunkel 
parents’  letter  to  Ae  eAter  stated  at  FootbaU  Forecasting  System  for  states 


Ae  enA  “you  wA  find  him  at  818  Jef-  west  of  OAo  and  Ae  CarolAas.  Mr. 


-A  61  PAGE  BOOK  "983 
CITIES  AND  3071  COUN- 
TIES"  — ORDER  FROM  E. 


ferson  Avenue,  MoimAville,  W.  Va.”  Dunkel  is  chief  radio  buyer  for  Ben- 
Upon  checking  the  number,  Ae  eAtor  ton  &  Bowles.  His  program  is  gomg 


found  it  to  be  Ae  West  Virginia  State  into  its  third  year  for  Atlantic  Gaso- 
Pemtentiary.  The  parents’  letter  went  Une  m  18  eastern  states  over  CBS, 


KATZ  SPECIAL  AD  AGENCY. 
500— 5TH  AVL,  NEW  YORK. 


unanswered. 


NBC  and  regional  networks. 


NOW  IT  CAN 

:be  read/; 


moderate ‘TinkTr.’’"''  “  V  ' 

Ae  Belle  Center  (O.)  Herald  Voice  ^ 

.  ^od  Ae  Aft.  Victory  News,  weeklies,  : 

EIE  SPIRIT  of  old-time  American  causing  $15,000  damage.  Mr.  Mana- 
ne^papers  is  not  dead.  At  least,  jjgQ  prints  under  contract  Ae  ' 

)t  in  Ae  StrouAburgs  m  Pennsyl-  American  Examiner,  crusading  week- 
mia,  where  Ae  Record  covers  Ae  ly  paper.  According  to  Sheriff: 


A  SOLDIER’S  ACTUAL 
DIARY  OF  THE  LOST 
BATTALION/ 


document  ^  / 

of  its  kind  ^ 

in  existence!  : 


Shells  screamed,  bombs  burst, 
machine  -  gims  sputtered. 
Crouched  in  a  shell-hole.  Pri¬ 
vate  Jim  Lamey  scrawled  in 
his  diary  when  any  moment 
might  be  his  last! 

And  now,  after  19  years,  this 
diary  comes  to  light.  It  reveals 
what  actually  happened  during 
those  ghastly  five  days  when  a 
gallant  handful  of  Americans, 
surrounded  in  the  Argonne 
Forest,  fought  off  the  encircling, 
ouAumbering  enemy.  Exclu¬ 
sive  newspaper  rights  to  the 
diary  have  been  obtained  by 
EveryWeek  Magazine. 


Thomas  M.  Johnson,  war 
correspondent  and  author, 
writes  the  background  for  this 
dramatic  document,  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  existence. 


/  Now,  as  you  swin^ 
f  your  big  guns  into  line 
Vfor  your  fall  circula* 
Jtion  drive^  EveryWeek 
Q  brings  you  this  high- 
^  powered  ammunition! 
(vlBack  up  your  circula- 
^  ^ion  men  with  this 
great  special  feature. 


^^vailable  m  both  standard 
f’a^nd  tabloid  sizes,  in  full-page 
►  mat  form,  or  with  proofs  of 
texts  and  prints  of  illustrations 
.  .  .  four  chapters,  Ae  first  re¬ 
leasing  Sept.  18-1^^^^^^ 


WRITE  OR  WIRE 

for  proofs,  promotion,  and  rates. 


THC  NEA  MAGAZINE  NEA  SERVICE.  INC.. 
1EOO  WEST  3RO  STREET.  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
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More  Prosperity  Peaks 
In  The  National  Capital 

With  already  the  distinction  of  having  the  largest  telephone  installa¬ 
tion  per  capita  in  the  country,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  the  end  of  July 
had  220,069  phones  in  use;  as  compared  with  206,371  for  July,  1936. 

And  with  a  daily  average  for  July,  1937,  of  844,255  originating  calls, 
as  against  795,964  calls  in  July,  1936. 

Telephone  usage  indicates  community  activity. 

Bank  Clearances  for  mid- August  this  year  were  $22,972,604,  compared 
with  $19,831,988  for  the  corresponding  date  last  year. 

Another  evidence  of  the  constancy  of  prosperity  in  the  National 
Capital. 

As  usual,  local  and  national  advertisers  are  giving  THE  STAR  more 
than  double  the  linage  of  the  second  newspaper — for  the  very  good 
reason  that  THE  STAR  is  widely  recognized  as  the  HOME  newspa¬ 
per — going  into  the  homes  regularly  every  Evening  and  Sunday  by 
The  Star’s  own  directly  controlled  delivery  service. 

An  Associated  Press  Newspaper 
Member  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 

^l^je  ^bjenittc 

With  Sunday  Morning  Edition 


N«w  York  Office 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 
1 10  E.  42nd  St. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Chicago  Office 
J,  E.  LUTZ 
Tribune  Tower 


EDITOR  <5.  PUBLiSHEi 


Europe’s  Censors  No  Bar 
To  Truthful  News 

Stoneman  Says  Telephone  Provides  Outlet  for 
Uncensored  Dispatches  If  U.  S.  Writers 
Will  Run  Risk  of  Expulsion 

ATTACKING  THE  AGE-OLD  ALIBI  telephone  news  communication.” 

of  government  censorship  of  for-  In  Russia  there  is  an  absolute  offi- 
eign  news,  William  H.  Stoneman,  cial  open  censorship,  Mr.  Stoneman 
Chicago  Daily  pointed  out.  All  messages  are  sub- 
News  London  mitted  to  a  censor,  who  may  object 
correspondent  to  facts  (if  he  is  prepared  to  deny 
and  formerly  in  them)  or  to  tone  down,  in  which  case 
Italy,  Russia  and  he  may  compel  a  correspondent  to 
Abyssinia,  de-  “dilute”  or  alter  the  tone  of  the  dis- 
clared  there  is  patch.  “This  censorship  does  not  ap- 
no  excuse  for  ply  to  telephone  calls,  although  a 
any  American  newspaperman  is  expected  to  submit 
newspaper  cor-  to  the  censor  any  dispatches  sent  by 
respondent  not  telephone,”  he  said.  “No  censorship 
sending  the  truth  is  exercised  over  mail  or  over  mes- 
about  European  sages  taken  out  of  Russia  by  for- 
affairs  with  the  eigners.” 

W.  H.  Stoneman  glaring  exception  Fakes  Brought  Censorship 

Spain,  now  Briefly  alluding  to  his  war  experi- 
engaged  in  civil  war,  providmg  he  is  g^ce  in  Abyssinia,  Mr.  Stoneman 
wUling  to  take  the  con^uences—  the  start  of  hostilities  there 

namely,  expulsion  and  his  pa^r  or  censorship  on  the  part  of  the 

press  association  st^cw  back  of  him.  Ethiopian  government,  although  there 
Mr.  Stoneman,  who  has  returned  to  ^gj.e  some  mechanical  delays.  “Only 
this  coimtry  on  a  leave  of  absence,  ^ftgj.  several  glaring  fakes  had  been 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  the  telephone  committed,  unfavorable  to  the  Abys- 
has  provid^  a  means  of  quick  ^d  gj^ian  government,  was  there  any 
imcensored  communication  and,  be-  attempt  to  censor  news,”  he  said, 
sides,  the  correspondent  has  access  to  “a^d  then,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
the  mail  or  can  give  his  dispatches  gjgg^  no  story  which  was  true  was 
to  foreigners  leaving  the  comtry.  At  g^g^  stopped,  except  when  it  might 
the  present  time  he  is  fillmg  m  as  have  dividged  military  secrets  to  the 
Daily  News  foreign  news  editor,  Italians.” 

while  his  chief,  enroll  Binder,  is  Directing  his  remarks  to  the  situa- 
handling  his  regular  duties  m  London,  England,  the  Daily  News  cor- 


li 


A  Deep,  Dark  Secret? 

Alvin  E.  Hurttad  and  Mist  Viola 
McGuigan,  Wayna,  Nab.,  appaared 
Aug.  28  at  tha  Omaha  polica  station 
in  taarch  of  an  officar  authorizad  to 
tolamnixa  a  marriaga,  and  forthwith 
mada  it  claar  that  thay  wara  not 
aloping  and  that  thay  withad  ar> 
dantly  to  avoid  publicity. 

No  ona  had  tha  haart  to  toll  tha 
happy  coupla  thair  coramony  was 
solamnizad  in  tha  polica  station 
prossroom  and  most  of  tha  witnossos 
wara  roportars. 

difficulty  encountered  by  American 
correspondents  today  in  trying  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  attitude  of  the  British  in 
regard  to  important  situations  in 
England  is  the  fact  that  the  British 
public  and  government  “can’t  make 
up  their  mind  about  things.” 

■ 

P.  Y.  ANDERSON  WEDS 

Washincton,  D.  C.,  Sept.  2— Paul 
Y.  Anderson,  correspondent  for  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner  for  his  coverage  of  the 
Teapot  Dome  scandal,  was  married 
here  Aug.  30,  to  Miss  Katherine  Lane, 
a  CBS  featured  artist.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  Justice  F.  Dickin¬ 
son  Letts  at  the  home  of  George  R. 
Holmes,  chief  of  the  International 
News  Service  Washington  bureau. 
Anderson  met  Miss  Lane  when  in 
Atlantic  City  to  receive  a  gold  medal 
from  the  National  Headliners  Club 
for  his  stories  on  the  Memorial  Day 
labor  riot  in  Chicago.  She  was  one 
of  the  artists  on  the  radio  program. 
A  native  of  Alhambra,  Cal.,  Mrs. 
Anderson  is  26.  Anderson  is  44.  It 
was  her  first  and  his  third  marriage. 


BIRMINGHAM  CHANGE 

C.  B.  Hanson.  Jr.,  Promoted  ] 
to  Asst.  Ad  Director  I 

Victor  H.  Hanson,  owner  and  pii;,  | 
Usher  of  the  Birmingham  Newt  ai 
Birmingham  Age-Herald,  annoui^  I 
the  foUo^-. 
changes  in  tV  ■ 
organization,  « 
^ive  Sept  l| 

Clarence  a  Ha- 

son,  Jr.,  nttior 'j 
advertising  nu., 
ager,  has  b«^  ; 
promoted  to 
sistant  advert  ^ 
ing  director  ‘ 
the  two  ner 
papers.  W.  F  * 
Aycock,  Jr.,  b- 
C.  B.  Hanson,  Jr.  been  made  r 
tional  advertL';- 
manager.  Mr.  Aycock  had  his  ear  ‘ 
training  on  the  Birmingham  Newsir^! 
Age-Herald,  later  going  with  G«:.^ 
Biggers  on  the  Atlanta  Journal,  a-- 
for  the  past  year  has  been  in  charj 
of  the  Atlanta  office  of  O’Mara  t 
Ormsbee,  newspaper  representative 
who  represent  the  Atlanta  Journals 
the  foreign  field.  In  addition,  He.J 
P.  Johnston,  local  advertising  m-., 
ager  of  the  Birmingham  News  1-1 
Age-Herald,  has  been  promoted 
manager  of  WSGN,  the  News-.Aj  J 
Herald  station.  1 

Harry  B.  Bradley,  advertising  iii.| 
rector  of  the  two  newspapers,  c-.i 
tinues  in  that  capacity. 

■ 

IDAHO  EDITORS  TO  MEET 

Boise,  Idaho,  Sept.  1 — Annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Idaho  State  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  wiU  be  held  Sept.  11-12  r 
Sun  Valley  Lodge,  Union  Pacific  re¬ 
sort.  Members  will  be  guests  of  i-i 
Union  Pacific  system. 


CourageoMt  Reporting  Noodod 


respondent  explained  that  all  mes- 


Commenting  on  the  need  for  cour-  sages,  as  a  routine  matter,  are  sent  to 
ageous  reporting  of  foreign  affairs,  a  government  office  after  they  are 
Mr.  Stoneman  referred  to  the  recent  filed.  “This  has  no  effect  whatsoever 
dismissal  of  Norman  Ebbutt,  London  on  a  correspondent,”  he  declared.  “It 


Times  correspondent  in  Berlin. 


certainly  doesn’t  interfere  with  his 


“Fortunately,”  he  said,  “a  large  work.”  He  cited  as  an  outstanding 
number  of  distinguished  newspaper-  example  of  non-interference  by  the 
men  in  Berlin  are  not  puUing  their  British  government  the  manner  in 
punches  and  are  reporting  the  truth  which  American  correspondents  han- 
as  far  as  they  know  it,  without  suffer-  died  the  story  of  the  former  King  and 


ing  for  it.” 


Mrs.  Simpson,  declaring  there  was 


Based  on  his  former  experiences  never  any  interference, 
in  Italy,  Russia  and  Abyssinia  and  a  “In  the  matter  of  foreign  commu- 
three-month  stay  in  (]termany  prior  niques,  the  British  foreign  office  is 
to  his  taking  over  the  London  post,  not  inclined  to  be  generous  with  their 
Mr.  Stoneman  briefly  explained  the  official  information,”  he  added.  “On 
censorship  regulations  in  those  coun-  several  occasions,  stories  of  interest 
tries  and  showed  how  enterprising  to  all  democratic  countries  were  not 
correspondents  evaded  them,  when  made  available  by  the  British  foreign 
necessary.  He  was  in  Italy  from  1929  office,  although  such  information  was 
to  1932.  Commenting  upon  his  ex-  in  their  hands.” 

periences  there,  he  said:  Mr.  Stoneman  declared  the  greatest 

Italy  Delays  Messages 
“The  only  thing  the  Italian  govern- 
ment  did  to  restrict  our  freedom  was  LJ 

to  delay  messages  at  telegraph  or 
radio  cable  offices.  Such  delays 

caused  corresiwndents  unfortunate  . 

experiences  at  times  of  natural  dis-  ^  ^  ^ 

asters.  At  present,  however,  the  tele-  cipal  farm  products  in- 

phone  is  used  extensively  in  relaying  creased  $33.000.(X)0  over 

dispatches  to  Paris  or  London  and  o  ar 

the  government’s  censorship  has  not  '"®  • '36  figure  during  the 

been  effective  in  preventing  news  first  six  months  of  1937. 

a..  h..d  U  tb.  »co„d 

responsible  for  what  they  send  and  if  cash  gain  recorded  in  the 

they  earn  the  displeasure  of  Musso-  nation, 

lini  and  his  government  officials,  un¬ 
pleasant  circumstances  may  arise. 

About  the  worst,  however,  that  can  I  triie  Courter-3foutnal  I 

happen  to  a  correspondent  is  to  be 

invited  to  leave  the  country.  The  ThE  LxJUISVILLE  TiMES 
same  is  true  in  Germany.  Everyone 

there  uses  the  telephone  and  even  at  UU  U  A  O 

times  of  stress  there  has  generally  ■■ 

be«i  no  excessive  interference  with 


WE  POIKT  OUT 
A  FEW  FACTS 
FOR  YOU"  \ 


GEOGRAPHICAL  —  Fort  Wayno 
is  located  in  Northeostorn  Indi¬ 
ana  ...  a  prosperous,  able-to-buy 
market. 

HISTORICAL  —  The  News-Senti¬ 
nel  is.  and  has  been  for  years, 
the  overwhelming  favorite  of 
readers  and  advertisers. 

MATHEMATICAL  —  The  News- 
Sentinel  goes  into  98  out  of  every 
100  homes  in  Fort  Wayne. 

SUMMARY— The  logical  medium 
for  your  message  in  this  impor¬ 
tant  market  is— 


Olhe  Nems- Sentinel 

FORT  WAYNE,  IN D 


National  Representatives:  Alien-Klapp-Prazier  Co. 

N«w  York  Chicago  Datroit  St.  Louis 
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I  Like  to  Sell  in  Ohio 
tor  4  Simple  Reasons 


Read  what  a  salesman  says — 


It 


Reason  1 

Take  a  look  at  that  map  below. — Some  days  I 
can  cover  4  market  centers,  located  outside  the 
big  cities.  I  pay  my  own  expenses,  so  I  naturally 
favor  short  jumps,  and  plenty  of  prospects  and 
customers.  Take  any  territory  you  like,  but  let 
me  have  the  prosperous  markets  of  Ohio;  outside 
the  big  towns. 

Reason  2 


Reason  3 

Because  of  the  wide  diversification  of  business  in 
Ohio,  most  of  the  markets  shown  on  the  map  are 
not  dependent  on  just  one  industry  or  farm  crop. 
Money  comes  from  many  sources — and  I’m  look¬ 
ing  for  top  commissions  this  fall  and  winter  in 
the  towns  of  Ohio  that  lie  outside  the  cities. 
(More  than  60%  of  all  her  people  live  in  these 
outside  markets.) 

Reason  4 


Whenever  I  want  quick,  accurate  information, 
I  go  straight  to  the  newspaper.  Their  officials 
know  all  the  merchants,  jobbers  and  buyers. 

How  may  we  help  you? 

If  you  need  information,  suggestions  or  counsel 
about  our  29  Star  markets,  write  us  direct  or  call 
any  of  our  representatives. 


Ohio  merchants  travel  more  than  those  in  the 
other  states  where  'I  have  worked.  They  know 
what  newspapers  going  into  the  home  really 
mean  in  sales.  They  understand  what  a  fat, 
continuous  newspaper  schedule  can  do  for  a 
good  item.  You  don’t  have  to  “sell”  them  your 
advertising. 


WARR€N 


OeflANCE  foSTOWA 


EtYRlA 


RAVENNA  SAUEM  i 

-  M  — r— 

^25^  "  flosHocTOw  :  . 
oaw«nu  A  ir  ^ 

•  ''}\  -■^  ^cAhiaMDot  y 


vith  29  bright  stars  in 
^osperous  markets  outside 
the  big  cities 

Ashland  Times  Gazette  (E) 

'Athens  Messenger  (E  &  S) 


{Lima  News  (E  &  S) 

'Marion  Star  (E) 

‘Massillon  Independent  (E) 

‘Mount  Vernon  Republican  News 
(E) 

'New  Philadelphia  Times  (E) 

'Piqua  Call  (E) 

"Portsmouth  Times  (E  &  S) 

"Ravenna  Record  &  Courier* 

Tribune  (E)  ^  ju— 

*  Salem  News  (E)  \  PORTSMOUTH 

ttSteubenville  Herald-Star  (E) 
fWarren  Tribune  Chronicle  (E) 

*Wooster  Record  (E) 

^Zanesville  Times-Recorder  &  Sig¬ 
nal  (ME  &  S) 

Ohio  Select  Ll»t.  t  Tenney,  Woodward  &  Co.  t  Ralph  R.  MulUgan.  8  A.  E.  Clayden.  Inc.  Story,  Brooks  A  Finley.  Inc. 


Bucyrus  Telegraph-Forum  (E) 
Cambridge  Jeffersonian  (E) 
Chillicothe  Scioto  Gazette  (E) 
Coshocton  Tribune  (E  &  S) 
Defiance  Crescent-News  (E) 
Delaware  Gazette  (E) 

East  Liverpool  Review  (E) 
Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram  (E) 


GREENVILLE 


HAMH-fON 


IROffTON 


does  not  follow  that  the  ownership  Nickel  Wins  Golf  Tronh* ! 
of  a  great  number  of  books  is  proof  ,  ...  ''ruy 

that  the  owner  is  more  intellectual,  INOrtnweSt  L/Qllies 
more  gracious  or  better  versed  in  Milo  E.  Nickel,  advertising  mar.., 
history,  politics,  art  or  religion,  but  of  Chippewa  Falls  (Wis.) 
proof  is  at  hand  that  these  individuals  Telegram,  won  the  F argo  (jj  . 
enjoy  a  social  advantage  in  their  trojAy  at  — 

neighborhood  and  in  their  city.  They  “ff"  annual 

are  looked  up  to  as  being  above  the 

Here  is  a  basic  copy  theme  that  can 
be  used  by  any  book  store.  The  pub-  ^rthwest  Dai  y 
lishing  of  a  weekly  story  over  a  period  , 

of  a  year,  pointing  out  the  social  ad-  ®  ,  reezy  ■ 

vantages  that  follow  the  ownership  ^  /I 

of  a  diversified  private  library,  will  Raymond  S.  BKf' 

encourage  many  people  to  come  to 
the  store  runmng  such  advertising;  q  .  News 

and  if  the  book  store  owner  is  sold  '  .l  ‘  -^ocia  ’  UMp 
on  this  program,  he  ran  sell  hundreds  ^j^n  runner-up  miIo  E 
and  thousands  of  volumes  of  current  More  ’ 

literature,  old  classics,  and  in  some  than  ioo  members  participated, 
cases,  first  emtions,  on  which  he  t^g  women’s  gold  tourney  Mrs, 
makes  a  very  handsome  profit  Lentz,  Minneapolis,  won  first  pi 

and  Mrs.  M.  W.  White,  Winona,  K- 
was  runner-up. 

Preceding  the  golf  tourni- 
members  held  a  short  business  Kt 
ing  at  which  circulation  problems ; 
methods  were  discussed. 


HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 


Each  week  an  advertising  classification  will  be  analyzed  in 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


IN  THE  STATISTICAL  ABSTRACT  Occasionally,  leaflets  are  inserted 
of  the  United  States,  1935,  compiled  with  their  monthly  statements  and 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  once  or  twice  a  year,  some  author  is 
Commerce,  we  find  that  our  universi-  invited  to  the  store  and  the  women’s 
ties,  colleges  and  professional  schools  clubs  in  the  city  are  invited  to  hear 
had,  in  1932,  a  total  of  48,682,136  books,  this  author  talk,  buy  his  current  book 
Add  to  these  figures  the  books  in  pri-  and  have  it  autographed, 
vate  libraries,  schools,  homes  and 

book  stores  and  you  have  a  total  book  What  Do  People  Read? 
inventory  in  the  United  States  of  THE  SIMPLEST  WAY  to  find  out 
somewhere  between  a  billion  and  two  what  people  read  in  your  market  is 
billion  books.  to  go  to  your  public  library  and 

No  country  in  the  world  can  boast  submit  a  list  of  questions  to  its  di- 

of  so  many  books,  nor  can  they  boast  rector. 

of  so  many  new  volumes  printed  daily,  Practically  every  library  in  the 
weekly,  monthly  and  yearly.  The  coimtry  now  maintains  records  to 
average  advertising  manager  who  at-  show  how  many  people  visit  the 
tempts  to  develop  some  new  linage  library,  their  ages  and,  in  some  cases, 
from  local  book  stores,  may  easily  be-  their  nationalities  and  the  types  of 
come  discouraged  if  he  expects  a  books  they  prefer.  During  the  past 
quick  sale.  six  years,  more  people  have  read 

In  some  respects,  book  publishing  in  books  on  economics,  banking  and 
the  United  States  is  today  a  “dizzy  business  than  in  any  other  period  in 
business.”  The  net  return  to  all  peo-  the  history  of  our  country.  Tens  of 
pie  engaged  in  this  industry  is  very  thousands  of  yoimg  men  and  yoimg 
low.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  brief  women  have  majored  in  these  sub¬ 
outline  to  point  out  some  of  the  weak-  jects  during  the  depression, 
nesses  in  book  selling  and  book  ad-  After  the  war  a  wave  of  books  on 
vertising,  and  also  to  show  how  some  psychology  swept  the  country.  Today 
of  them  may  be  overcome.  there  is  an  insatiable  demand  for 

.  .  ...  detective  and  murder  stories. 

Where  Is  the  Market? 

SEVTOAL  YEARS  AGO,  it  was  our  Suggested  Campaign 
privilege  to  examine  an  exhaustive  AFTER  THE  RESEARCH  JOB  has 
report  that  cover^  a  period  of  eight  been  done  with  the  local  librarian, 
j^ars  on  book  advertismg  and  sales.  ^  campaign  should  be  laid  out  for  a 
pus  report  had  to  do  with  novels,  months’  period  which  should  be 
biographies  and  a  scattermg  of  scien-  divided  into  two  parts: 

L  •  L-  (3)  The  social  advantage  of  owning 

This  publisher  set  up  m  his  own  library 

office  a  method  of  checking  results,  (j,)  Current  best  sellers. 

and  foimd  that  only  seven  cities  in  ,  , 

the  United  States  produced  sufficient  f 

sales  to  justify  his  using  black  and  owner^ip  of  a  Packard  or  CacW- 

white  advertising  in  these  cities.  It  f 

has  been  estimated  that  only  one  ^o- 

book  in  500  achieves  a  national  sale  ^he  owner  of  an  ei^nsive  car 
of  25,000  copies  and  it  may  require 

five  years  to  get  these  sales.  husb^d  has  been  success^  m 

busmess  and  who  can  afford  a  $25,000 
Survey  of  a  Small  Market  to  $50,000  home,  has  a  temporary 

DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR  a  survey  social  advantage  over  her  nei^bors 
was  made  in  a  middle  western  city  "^ko  are  less  fortunate,  but  there  may 
with  a  population  of  200,000.  Their  “  ^ost  any  coi^unity 

trading  zone  has  over  500,000  people. 

It  was  found  that  two  stores  in  this 
city  account  for  more  than  70  per  cent 
of  all  book  sales  in  this  market.  One 
of  the  owners  of  the  largest  depart¬ 
ment  store  operates  a  book  department 
that  compares  favorably  with  any 
book  store  in  any  metropolitan  center. 

This  department  has  operated  at  a 
loss  each  year.  The  department  store 
does  60  per  cent  of  all  of  the  book 
business  in  the  city.  An  old-fashioned 
book  store,  which  has  one  of  the  finest 
magazine  and  newspaper  departments 
of  any  store  in  the  country,  does 
approximately  20  per  cent  of  all  the 
business. 

Scattered  around  this  city  are  book 
salesmen  who  go  from  office  to  office, 
with  grips  full  of  current  fiction  which 
they  rent  at  so  much  a  week.  Nine 
small  “hole-in-the-wall”  book  stores 
operated  by  elderly  women  and  old- 
fashioned  book  store  men,  accoimt  for 
the  balance  of  the  sales  in  this  market 
Each  week  the  department  store 
runs  a  small  advertisement  telling 
about  new  books  that  have  arrived. 


Quick  Soles 

EACH  SUNDAY  the  Herald  Tribune 

in  New  York  City  publishes  a  score 
card  in  its  book  section.  Here  one  may 
see  the  reports  of  sales  of  current  lit¬ 
erature  in  many  different  cities  and 
toMms  in  the  United  States.  Working 
on  the  averages,  any  book  store  can 
follow  this  chart  and  stock  fast-sell¬ 
ing  current  books.  Special  copy 
should  be  prepared  for  this  de¬ 
partment  of  the  store.  Let  people 
know  what  they  may  expect  in  the 
book. 

Readers  of  current  fiction,  biograph¬ 
ies  and  best  sellers  have  definite  intel¬ 
lectual  appetites.  Over  a  period  of  a 
year,  so-called  best  sellers  can  be  fea¬ 
tured  to  reach  practically  every  group 
in  the  market,  but  it  is  important  that 
the  advertiser  takes  the  time  to  read 
these  books  and  prepare  a  digest  that 
can  be  developed  with  short,  tele¬ 
graphic  copy. 


Easy  Sole  for  Small  Cities  down  here  this  summer,”  the'ies 

IN  PRACTICALLY  EVERY  SMALL  concludes. 

city  in  the  United  States  may  be  " 

foimd  one  or  more  book  store  owners  NEW  FAIRFAX  PROGRAM 
who  will  welcome  the  assistance  of  Beatrice  Fairfax,  creator  of  “Adr:: 
the  publisher.  Get  one  of  these  stores  iq  the  Lovelorn”  newspaper  sycirj 
started  and  the  other  stores  will  fol-  feature,  began  a  radio  series  on  a 
low  quickly.  Case  histories  built  on  Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  Au&ii 
this  rather  difficult  classification  are  four  times  a  week,  sponsored 
invaluable  material,  when  your  na-  Hecker  Products  Corporation,  ina.; 
tional  representatives  approach  the  facturer  of  “Silver  Dust.”  The  nil 
book  publishers  in  our  publishing  scripts  follow  closely  the  FaLrd 
centers.  newspaper  column. 


1  a  occoHoft  mtmim 

KNOCK  WOOD 


The  majority  oi  mechanical  execu¬ 
tives  prefer  Wood  Dry  Mats. 
They're  more  dependable — 
they're  uniform  in  quality  and  per¬ 
formance  —  they've  proved  their 
superiority  for  trouble-proof  cast¬ 
ing  since  way  back  in  1915  when 
they  were  the  first  American  made 
dry  mat  on  the  market!  Indeed, 
it's  a  rare  occasion  when  they 
"Knock  Wood"! 


I  HE  seventh  Annual  Forum  on 
Current  Problems  will  be  held  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  October  4th 
and  5th.  Freedom  of  the  Press 
and  Defense  of  Press  Censorship 
will  occupy  one  session.  The  entire 
Forum  proceedings  will  be  re¬ 
ported  in  a  section  of  the  Sunday, 
October  1 0th 


NEW  YORK 


WOOD 

DNY 

MAIS 


HOOSICK  FALLS,  NBW  YORK 


OR  SEPTEMBER  4,  1937 


l)eAr  Mr.^uTo  Driver 

Vm  qoing  back  to  school. 

Wy  $chool  IS  ocross  th^  street. 
Tfjcre's  o  policeman  there.  He 
takes  yS  Across.  But  Some¬ 
times  we  across. 

At  recess  o^ter  school  we 

play  out  Sometimes  we  -forget 
and  chaSe  a,  ball  or  each  other 

into  the  street. 

TleASe  Mr.Auto  dnVer  win  you 

be  caretul?  Wc  doht  >NANT 
to  get  hurt. 


•  Thanks  to  the  splendid  efforts  of  teachers  and  police,  traf&c  acci 


dents  involving  children  are  being  reduced.  But  not  enough.  Last  year 
more  than  4,000  children  of  school  age  were  killed  and  151,000 


injured.  Further  reductions  will  come  when  every  driver  also  does 


his  part  by  being  extra  careful  in  school  areas. 


Published  in  the  interest  of  safety  by 
THE  TRAVELERS 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Co.,  The  Travelers  Indemnity  Co.,  The 
Travelers  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
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NEXT  TO  FOOD  .  .  .  OIL,!) 

ARE  THE  MOST  WANTED  II 


This  tells  how  a  few  manmi 


of  the  money  our  subscribers  spendm 


Size  of  the  market 

This  year,  passenger  car  and  truck  registra¬ 
tion  is  over  26,000,000.  There  are  enough 
vehicles  running  on  rubber  to  move  our  entire 
population  to  Canada  and  Mexico  in  less  than 
72  hours. 

During  1935,  three  Rhode  Island  families  kept 
a  record  of  every  penny  spent  for  365  days. 
23%  of  their  income  for  1935  was  spent  for 
oil,  gas,  cars,  insurance,  repairs,  etc.  20% 
of  their  income  was  spent  for  food. 

Nothing  in  the  world's  history  can  compare 
with  the  past  quarter  century  of  auto  travel. 
We  have  more  cars  than  bath  tubs,  or  radios, 
or  refrigerators,  or  furnace  and  steam-heat¬ 
ing  plants.  Our  people,  by  their  support  of 
the  auto  industry,  prove  that  above  all  else, 
they  prefer  to  move  about  on  wheels  cov¬ 
ered  with  rubber,  than  to  enjoy  the  hygiene 
and  pleasure  of  a  daily  bath  or  shower,  or  any 
other  mechanical  comfort. 

The  auto  industry  ranks  third  of  all  industries 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  really  a  colossal 
business. 


Its  advertising  technics 

Many  recall  the  technical  advertisements  that 
appeared  as  late  as  1 920.  Every  part  of  the 
car  was  Illustrated.  Arrows  ran  out  to  little 
boxes  in  which  explanatory  copy  appeared. 

Came  a  day  when  an  assembled  car  broke 
with  technical  advertising.  Love  and 
romance  were  promised  the  owner.  Orders 
swamped  the  plant,  even  though  the  car  was 
overpriced. 

One  thing  all  must  agree  on;  the  auto  people 
during  the  past  25  years  have  tried  a  lot  of 
dIfFerent  appeals  in  every  medium  known. 

Possible  mistakes 
now  being  made 

Granting  that  only  so  many  dollars  are  spent 
each  day  to  support  the  thousands  of  con¬ 
cerns  who  serve  auto  owners,  we  believe  that 
a  few  manufacturers  could  profit  greatly  if 
they  changed  slightly  their  present  methods 
of  medium  selection,  and  set  up  a  little 
measuring  device  to  ascertain  just  what  gets 
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ACCESSORIES  and  USED  CARS 
NGS  OF  OUR  READERS 


iM  taxers  may  get  more 
ndo  autos* 


an  order  and  re-orders,  and  "how  much  did 
the  original  order  cost?" 

In  our  markets — widely  scattered — made  up 
of  many  strata  of  American  life,  we  see 
mistakes  being  made  that  are  costly. 


The  outstanding  mistake 

Newspaper  schedules  are  too  short  and 
insertion  dates  too  far  apart.  Every  minute 
of  every  day,  some  pump  in  our  markets  is 
"filling  her  up."  Every  hour,  someone  is 
changing  oil.  Every  day,  some  family  buys 
a  new  or  used  car.  This  performance  goes 
on  365  days  each  year.  There  is  no  let  up. 
To  the  first  auto  industry  advertiser,  who 
enters  our  markets  with  a  continuous  12 
months'  schedule  using  our  papers  from  2  to 
5  times  a  week,  we  promise  a  selling  shock 
that  will  not  be  soon  forgotten.  The  only 
catch  in  our  offer  is  this — ^the  goods  must  be 
on  a  par  with  the  average,  and  the  price  fair. 
Ask  our  representatives  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  or  write  any  of  us  direct.  Here  is  a 
group  of  papers  that  are  ready,  willing  and 
able. 


FAUfR  HERALD-NEWS 
OWN  TRIBUNE 


GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS 


LOUISVILLE  TIMES 


ST.  PAUL  DAILY  NEWS 
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E  D  I 

U.  S.  TRADE  UCENSES 

NEW  PERPLEXITIES  for  business  are  involved 
in  the  idea  of  Federal  charters  for  corporations 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  which,  it  is  said, 
is  now  receiving  the  attention  of  Senator  Borah 
as  a  project  for  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

TTie  charters  will  provide  the  terms  under  which 
corporations  may  do  business  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  or  in  activities  which  directly  affect  inter¬ 
state  commerce.  It  is  suggested  by  Editorial  Re¬ 
search  Reports  that  the  teeth  in  the  law  may  be 
a  license,  revocable  for  violation  of  the  charter. 

Unless  the  legislators  are  wise  enough  to  ex¬ 
empt  the  press  from  this  law’s  operations,  we  can 
look  for  a  renewal  of  the  NRA  fight  over  the 
license  feature.  Newspapers  will  not  object  to 
the  same  police  regulations  that  apply  to  other 
businesses — minimum  wages,  limitation  on  hours, 
employment  of  children,  and  a  ban  on  restraint 
of  trade.  Iliey  will,  and  they  must,  resist  any 
legislation  which  imposes  a  Federal  or  state  license 
on  their  business. 

The  public  functions  of  the  press,  which  are 
guarded  by  the  First  Amendment,  must  be  exe¬ 
cuted  by  private  enterprise,  subject  to  the  same 
taxes,  the  same  penalties,  and  the  same  protec¬ 
tions  that  the  law  applies  business  generally. 
The  press  pays  its  taxes  and  in  general  obeys 
the  laws  of  the  land  to  a  degree  not  surpassed 
by  any  commercial  group.  It  engages  in  a  smaller 
amoimt  of  chiseling  than  many  another  trade  and 
industry.  By  and  large,  it  has  little  to  fear  from 
the  police  power  over  commercial  wrong-doing. 

But  its  public  fimction  cannot  be  divorced  from 
its  private  execution,  and  its  public  function  must, 
in  its  natiu^,  often  run  counter  to  the  will  and 
deeds  of  those  in  public  office.  Its  status  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  is  disputable,  but  there  is  little 
question  that  an  arbitrary  political  regime  could 
find  precedent  for  assuming  jurisdiction  over  a 
technical  offense  and  silencing  by  revocation  of 
a  license  a  troublesome  newspaper. 

The  peril  is  remote,  it  may  be  said,  as  it  was 
during  the  NRA  controversy.  True  enough,  but 
the  most  remote  peril  to  freedom  of  the  press  is 
one  to  be  resisted  and  removed  at  all  hazards. 
Existing  laws  provide  all  the  police  power  needed 
to  regulate  the  trifling  and  occasional  sins  of 
newspapers  against  trade  and  industrial  codes, 
and  the  imposition  of  a  Federal  license  on  their 
operations  can  only  be  regarded  as  sinister. 

Senator  Borah’s  record  as  a  defender  of  liberty 
is  pretty  nearly  enough  warrant  for  belief  that 
he  will  not  father  any  fish-hook  legislation  in 
which  the  totalitarians  can  entangle  a  free  press. 
But  in  case  the  point  might  be  overlooked,  as  it 
probably  was  in  NIRA,  we  put  ourselves  on 
record  here  and  now. 

THE  FORUM  IDEA 

WE  WISH  we  could  place  in  the  hands  of  every 
literate  American  a  digest  of  the  addresses 
made  this  week  before  the  Institute  of  Human 
Relations  at  Williamstown,  Mass.  Seldom  has  the 
newspaper  function  been  more  ably  defined  by 
journalists  with  sound  philosophies  and  by  social 
leaders  with  no  axes  to  grind. 

No  subject  needs  to  be  better  imderstood,  both 
within  and  without  joiumalistic  ranks.  Ever- 
increasing  complexity  in  domestic  affairs  and  the 
sjmthetic  obscurity  with  which  foreign  develop¬ 
ments  are  surrounded  have  made  even  yesterday’s 
school-book  facts  obsolete.  The  day’s  news  must 
not  only  keep  abreast  of  a  torrent  of  events,  but 
simultaneously  construct  a  background  against 
which  they  can  be  judged — a  herculean  task 
which  is  not  being  quite  accomplished. 

The  public  forum  is  something  that  can  be 
promoted  as  a  newspaper  adjunct  in  any  com¬ 
munity  of  more  than  a  few  thousand  people. 
Speakers  can  be  found  to  expound  any  phase 
of  any  current  topic,  to  find  the  common  thrai.d 
that  runs  throu^  apparently  unrelated  news. 
"Hie  range  is  limitless.  Hie  cost  is  trifling.  The 
effect  is  a  small  retxim  to  the  old  town  meeting 
upon  which  democratic  ideals  were  nourished  be¬ 
fore  we  became  too  busy  to  do  more  than  take 
our  donocracy  for  granted. 


EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHE 


RIAL 


Of  a  truth  I  perceived  that  God  is  no 
respector  of  persons;  but  in  every  nation  he 
that  feareth  Him,  and  worketb  righteousness, 
is  accepted  with  Him.  Acts,  X;  34,  35. 


DOWN  THE  HOME  STRETCH 


A  YEAR  THAT  OPENED  with  much  promise 
nears  its  final  quarter.  It  has  not  attained 
the  expectations  that  business  people  held  last 
January,  especially  with  respect  to  newspaper 
advertising  volume.  Present  prospects  are  that 
1937  will  provide  an  increase  of  about  8  per  cent 
over  the  1936  linage  total — if  Fall  and  holiday 
volume  reach  the  proportions  estimated.  It  is 
nothing  to  excite  inordinate  pride. 

The  year’s  record  has  proved  again  that  news¬ 
papers  are  not  meeting  the  sales  competition  of 
other  media.  Total  newspaper  advertising  appro¬ 
priations  are  still  far  in  front,  but  it  is  apparent 
that  the  industry  as  a  whole  did  not  get  its  fiill 
share  of  the  increased  appropriations  this  year. 
There  is  small  chance  of  bettering  this  condition 
in  the  closing  four  months,  but  there  is  every 
chance  that  it  can  be  much  improved  next  year. 

£lncouraging  was  the  universal  ratification  of 
the  move  to  equip  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of 
the  ANPA  with  funds  and  the  moral  support  of 
the  entire  newspaper  industry.  That  stage  was 
passed  three  months  ago  and  organization  details 
have  been  well  worked  out  in  the  past  quarter. 
By  the  end  of  the  year,  hmds  should  be  in  hand 
or  pledged  to  assure  full-speed  operations  in  1938. 

There  should  be  no  reluctance  or  delay  in  put¬ 
ting  the  full  force  of  the  so-called  United  Front 
idea  behind  the  Bureau.  The  Bureau  is  the 
United  Front,  armed  with  full  powers,  and  with 
the  expressed  confidence  of  large  and  small  news¬ 
papers  the  country  over. 
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SOMBER  THOUGHT 

MANY  MIDDLE  AGED  newspaper  makers  mi 
readers  must  have  turned  their  thoughts  bij 
a  quarter  century  when  they  read  Monday’s  heal 
lines:  AMERICAN  LINEIR  BOMBED  BY  CH 
NESE  PLANE.  Memories  of  the  Lusitaii 
Arabic,  Gulflight,  and  the  rest  of  that  traeiplJ 
which  sent  2,000,000  Americans  to  European  biti 
tlefields,  rose  like  uneasy  ghosts. 

It  is  a  somber  thought  that  their  uneasinej 
would  have  had  good  reason  if  for  Chinese 
those  headlines  had  appeared  Japanese.  It  til 
not  be  easy  to  get  the  American  drums  rolbT 
this  time,  but  a  succession  of  incidents  like^ 
accident  to  the  Augusta,  the  attack  on  the  Bri^ 
Ambassador,  followed  by  fatal  consequences  ;i 
Americans  by  proved  Japanese  aggression,  mighi 
pour  oil  on  slumbering  flames. 

We  have  not  changed  our  opinion  that  war  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Japan  would  bt  s 
terrible  tragedy  for  both  nations,  entirely  withoui 
rational  excuse.  All  arms  of  this  governmeai 
have  exhibited  the  highest  efficiency  and  forbear, 
ance  in  the  seven  weeks  of  undeclared  war  i 
China.  How  great  their  task  has  been  will  rji 
be  appreciated  imtil  detailed  stories  by  mail  suji. 
plement  the  voluminous  cable  stories,  but  enoui 
has  come  through  to  make  clear  that  careless  be- 
havior  by  Americans  could  have  produced  sevJ 
eral  inflanunatory  incidents.  I 

Unless  hostilities  take  an  improbable  decisiva 
turn  in  the  near  future,  we  can  look  for  mord 
“incidents.”  Militarism  on  both  sides  is  out  o| 
control,  indifferent  to  consequences  of  reckless-l 
ness,  putting  ever  heavier  burdens  on  the  state-j 
craft  of  all  concerned.  Upon  the  press  of  Lhd 
Western  nations  will  rest  a  grave  responsibili-.J 
for  restraining  the  normal  passions  that  rise  froas 
an  insult  to  national  honor — but  restraint  wlI 
prove  to  be  soimder  patriotism  than  the  old- 
fashioned  jingoism  that  sent  the  intemationaL 
army  to  Peking  in  1900  and  laid  the  ground  fon 
today’s  sad  scenes  in  China. 
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THEY  STILL  DO  IT 


WE  LISTEINED  to  the  Louis-Farr  fight  broad¬ 
cast  and  turned  to  more  profitable  pursuits 
with  the  distinct  idea  that  the  champion  had 
won  a  majority  of  the  15  rounds,  though  he  had 
fought  like  a  second-rate  semi-finalist,  and  that 
his  Welsh  opponent  had  stamina  and  courage  but 
a  feeble  wallop.  In  a  sentence,  we  thought  it  was  a 
lousy  fight. 

Two  colleagues  who  grabbed  the  press  tickets 
before  we  did  confirmed  our  impression  Tuesday 
morning  from  personal  observations.  Others  who 
had  heard  the  broadcast  defended  their  notion 
that  it  had  been  a  spirited,  toe-to-toe  contest, 
cuid  that  the  result  shoxild  have  been  a  draw,  if 
not  a  victory  for  the  challenger.  We  put  it  down 
to  their  inexperience  in  fistic  matters,  but  it  seems 
from  the  letters  to  the  Daily  News  that  scores  of 
other  stay-at-homes  believed  that  Farr  had  at 
least  held  Louis  even,  that  the  Welshman  had 
been  jobbed,  and  that  the  newspapermen  were  in 
a  sort  of  conspiracy  to  confirm  the  jobbery. 

Tfie  newspaper  stories  left  no  question  in  any 
mind  that  the  bout  was  of  less  than  championship 
quality.  Tfie  broadcasters  did  likewise  to  an  ear 
trained  to  ignore  their  frenetic  enthusiasm,  which 
keeps  the  same  steam  pressure  for  good  and  bad 
exhibitions.  It  seems,  however,  that  words  make 
less  impression  on  most  ears  than  the  tone  in 
which  they  are  uttered.  An  “Oh  Boy!”  carries 
more  weight  than  the  description  of  a  flock  of 
pimches  that  hit  nothing. 

The  perils  of  this  ability  of  the  microphone  to 
give  false  values  to  truly  reported  facts  was  well 
expoimded  by  Col.  R.  R.  McCormick  before  the 
A.NPA.  mechanical  conference  last  Jvme.  It  may 
be  inherent  in  radio,  but  we  believe  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  technique — the  elimination  of  the  passion 
that  broadcasters  believe  they  have  to  maintain 
to  keep  their  audience.  It  is  not  to  be  ignored. 
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NOT  IN  MANY  YEARS  have  we  noted  an  Amer-' 
ican  newspaper  throwing  left  hooks  and  in¬ 
nuendoes  in  public  at  a  local  competitor.  Event 
among  the  politically  minded  editors  of  Mukflo 
Western  weeklies,  the  idea  has  taken  hold  thaQ 
readers  are  not  greatly  interested  in  what  ooa 
editor  thinks  of  his  rival’s  taste  in  adjectives, 
faces,  or  five-cent  cigars.  i 

Of  the  old  school,  steeped  in  the  lore  of  thei 
American  TD’s,  must  be  the  editor  of  the  Newryt 
Telegraph,  a  tri-weekly,  established  in  1812,  vdikhJ 
claims  in  14-point  bold  caps  that  its  net  salesn 
vastly  exceed  the  total  combined  net  sales  of  till 
other  newspapers  circulating  in  Coimties  Dow 
Armagh,  and  Louth.  That  takes  in  a  lot  ofi 
Northern  Ireland.  | 

The  Telegraph  has  a  contemporary,  it  seans, 
known  as  the  Reporter,  and  a  recent  issue  of  the^ 
Reporter  must  have  been  assembled  by  a  com¬ 
positor  who  had  looked  too  Icmg  on  the  fiery  wmel 
of  the  country.  The  charitable  columnist  of  then 
Telegraph,  signing  himself  “Thyrsus,”  devoted 
most  of  two  full  15-em  columns  to  lisfing  the 
errors,  typographical,  grammatical,  and  historic,, 
he  had  found  in  a  careful  reading  of  the  rival  n 
Not  since  our  cub  days,  when  an  editor  uaedj 
to  post  a  blue-pencil  critique  of  the  day’s  workij 
on  the  bulletin  board,  have  we  seen  such  a  de-' 
vastating  array  of  errata.  Some  of  then  nay 
have  been  comical  to  the  lay  public  which  W-j 
lows  Thyrsus,  but  there  was  really  little  fun  in; 
them.  Our  emotion  was  one  of  pity  fw  Thyrsusi 
on  the  day  when  the  Reporter’s  editor  catches  him? 
off  first  base.  Our  pity  is  probably  misplaced,  for' 
he  asked  for  whatever  his  bedevilled  rival  handa* 
him.  That’s  one  reason  why  public  proofreadingi 
went  out  of  fashion  here.  ■ 


HUMAN  DESTINY 

HUMAN  DESTINY  is  a  race  between  ord 
thought  made  effective  through  education  -  . 
the  one  side,  and  catastrophe  on  the  other.— H.  Cj 
Wells,  in  “The  New  America,”  “The  New  WorU- 
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(Ark.)  Herald-Democrat  and  former  __  _ 

president  of  the  Arkansas  Press  Asso-  FOLKS  VvORTH 
ciation,  temporarily  lost  control  of 
his  automobile  when  harassed  by  a 
wasp  Aug.  22,  and  the  car  collided 
with  a  truck  loaded  with  live  stock. 

Mrs.  Sallis  and  their  daughter  Joan, 
suffered  minor  injuries  but  other  oc¬ 
cupants  of  the  car  were  unhurt. 


PERSONAL 

mention 


P.  A.  (PETE)  UGHTNER,  sports  edi- 
tor  of  the  Wichita  Morning  Eagle, 
has  in  his  18  years  with  that  paper 
amassed  an  en¬ 
viable  record  as 
a  builder  of 


In  the  Business  Office 


bich  a  of  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  was  elected  Lightner  joined  J 

le  of  to  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Na-  the  army  during  ^ 

lay  be  tional  Associa-  the  World  War  J 

a  Better  and  coached  and 

lection  Business  Bu-  taught  school  for 

At  reaus  its  an-  two  years  before 

;  Aug.  IH  nual  meeting  joining  the  Eagle.  - ' 

aylord  Aug.  25,  at  in  Wichita  he  P.  A.  Lightner 

ist  in-  HR  Mackinac  Island,  found  a  ripe  field 

or  ex-  Mich.  The  term  for  sports  development,  and  has  been 

le  city  is  for  two  years,  in  the  van  of  every  major  sports  move 

Mr.  Quinn  has  there.  He  was  secretary  and  aided 

Fort  ®  trustee  of  in  organizing  the  first  mimicipal  golf 

nd  his  ^  ^  ^  Cincinnati  course  in  1922.  In  1927,  he  intro- 

ed  the  Better  Business  duced  amateur  boxing  to  the  city  as 

,ns  in  Bureau  for  eight  chairman  of  the  EUks  Club  athletic 

isiastic  Ralph  H.  Quinn  years,  and  a  committee. 

..  ...  of  its  “Pete’s”  principal  interest  is  basket- 

Birm-  committee  for  six  years,  ^all,  and  hi  this  sport  he  has  gained 

ring  in  Sowers,  promotion  director,  national  recognition.  After  serving  as 

ing  an  (Va.)  News  Leader  and  president  of  the  Kansas  (Men’s)  In- 

idicitis  nianaging  director  of  WPHR-WRNL,  dependent  Basketball  League  from 
f-ditor  elected  secretary  and  treasurer  1925-1927,  he  brought  a  dream  to 

^rn^’  Virginia  Association  of  Broad-  realization  in  1928  with  staging  of  the 

casters  at  its  organization  meeting,  first  Women’s  National  basketball 
held  recently.  Sowers  is  also  presi-  tournament.  Lightner  remained  as 
dent  of  the  Virginia  Broadcasting  Sys-  chairman  of  the  women’s  tourney  until 
aynes-  tern.  1936,  and  saw  the  list  of  entrants  grow 

mem-  p  Goldschmid,  circulation  manager,  from  six  teams  in  1928  to  40  from 
^5”  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  was  all  sections  of  the  country  six  years 
om  the  ijQgj  distributors  of  the  daily  from  later. 

-t  wi  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama  when  the  necessity  for  a  revision  of 

and  Kentucky  at  a  luncheon,  Aug.  24,  girl’s  cage  rules  became  apparent 
in  Jackson,  Miss.  after  1935,  Lightner  personally  imder- 

^  Bryant  Newcomb,  business  manager,  took  the  task  and  with  a  few  minor 

is  been  i^ong  Branch  (N.  J.)  Daily  Record,  changes  his  “senior  team”  rules  were 
to  the  retired  Aug.  30  on  a  pension,  fol-  adopted  by  the  National  A.  A.  U. 
a  new  lowing  20  years’  association  with  the  He  traveLs  extensivelv  tn  keen 
daily  1*  Newcomb  celabrattd  hia  '  bruahe;  u?  La  he  S 

Konsos  70th  birthday  last  week.  a  world’s  series  or  major  fight.  His 


'Oh,  1  see — you’re  just  as  hungry 
as  the  sharks.” 


Jasper 


Managing  editor  Philip  Hoch- 
stein,  of  The  Newark  Ledger, 
writes — 

“JASPER  is  the  best  panel  in  the 
husiness.  To  say  readers  are  eat¬ 
ing  it  up  is  understatement. 
They’re  wolfing  it.” 

Managing  editor  T.  A.  Waters, 
of  The  ChiUicothe  News-Adver¬ 
tiser,  writes — 


DALE  CARNEGIE 


World's  most  popular  non-fiction  author — 

— who  wrote  "How  to  Win  Friends  and  In¬ 
fluence  People/' — 

— who  is  the  talk  of  all  the  magazines  and 
journals — 

— who  was  written  up  for  eight  pages  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post — 

— who — ^welL  you  know 


“Very  well  pleased  with  the  fea¬ 
ture,  more  pleased  with  the  fa¬ 
vorable  comment  we  have  re¬ 
ceived.  JASPER  is  a  success.” 


r  or  samples  ot  this  new  daily 
panel  by  Frank  Qwen,  famous 
for  his  Philbert  cartoons  in  Col¬ 
lier’s,  please  write  to 


Barney  Sheridan,  publisher,  Paola 
(Kan.)  Western  Spirit,  celebrated  his 
85th  birthday  Aug.  27,  at  his  desk. 
He  has  been  active  head  of  the  paper 
59  years. 

Mark  R.  Byers,  publisher  of  Two 
Rivers  (Wis.)  Reporter  since  1928, 
resigned  to  become  editor  of  Wausau 
(Wis.)  Record-Herald,  effective  Sept. 
1.  Ray  Kruck,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Reporter  has  been  appointed 
acting  manager  of  the  daily. 

J.  W.  Sallis,  publisher,  Clarksville 


DALE  CARNEGIE 


has  joined 

The  Syndicate  of  the  Stars 

McNaught:  Syndicate,  Inc. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 
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seventh  person  of  record  to  have 
climbed  all  46  major  peaks  in  the 
Adirondacks.  He  spent  his  vacation 
making  his  final  seven  ascents. 

Charles  J.  Goehringer,  former  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  St.  Louis  Times  and 
later  with  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times 
circulation  department,  has  become 
circulation  manager  of  the  Son  An¬ 
tonio  Express  and  Ewcning  Hews,  suc¬ 
ceeding  H.  Nogle,  who  returned  to 
the  Port  Arthur  News  in  a  similar 
capacity.  Nogle  went  to  San  Antonio 
from  Port  Arthur. 

John  W.  Hinkel,  general  manager, 
Stillwater  (Okla.)  Doily  Press  and 
Mrs.  Hinkel,  are  the  parents  of  a  son, 
bom  Aug.  23. 

Frank  A.  Walsh,  of  the  Albany  (N. 
Y.)  Knickerbocker  News  advertising 
sales  staff,  has  resigned  after  16  years 
service,  to  conduct  his  own  fuel  and 
coal  business. 

EDITOR  <5.  PUBLISHER 
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Vernon  E.  Caughell  has  joined  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  national  ad¬ 
vertising  staff.  Mr.  Caughell  for  the 
past  year  had  been  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  offices  of  Williams,  Lawrence  & 
Cresmer  Co. 

Julius  C.  Dubin,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  vacation  cruise  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Charles  L.  (Perk)  Rimdell,  former 
country  circulation  manager  of  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News, 
is  now  writing  a  column  on  rural 
affairs  for  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Sunday 
Times-Union. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

C.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Ottumwa  (la.) 

Courier  managing  editor,  was  re¬ 
cently  awarded  the  Iowa  Legionaire 
plaque  for  the 
best  editorial  on 
the  American 
Legion  in  the 
annual  contest 
conducted  by  the 
Iowa  department 
of  the  Legion. 

The  winning  edi¬ 
torial  entitled 
“Steady  Tread” 
was  carried  July 
6,  1937.  Judges  of 
the  contest  were 
H.  R.  Gross, 
news  commenta¬ 
tor  for  radio  station  WHO;  Berry  F. 
Halden,  editor  of  Chariton  (la.)  Her¬ 
ald-Patriot;  and  Ralph  Overholser, 
editor  of  Red  Oak  (la.)  Express  and 
former  president  of  the  Iowa  Press 
Association. 

Fritz  Hinkle,  city  editor,  Kansas 
City  Star  and  Ed  Meisburger,  city 
editor,  Kansas  City  Journal-Post, 
have  been  appointed  to  the  publicity 
committee  of  the  National  Safety  Con¬ 
gress  to  be  held  in  Kansas  (Zity  in 
October. 

Fred  Maly  has  been  named  sports 
editor  of  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Evening 
News  succeeding  Jack  O’Brien,  re¬ 
signed.  Maly  had  been  O’Brien’s  as¬ 
sistant. 

Roger  Kirkwood,  Sunday  feature 
editor,  Wichita  Eagle,  resigned  Aug. 
2G,  to  join  the  Associated  Press  staff 
at  Kansas  City.  His  successor  has  not 
been  named. 

Clarence  E.  Cardwell,  market  edi¬ 
tor,  Wichita  Eagle,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  photographic  staff  re¬ 
placing  Paul  liirelfall,  who  resigned 
to  join  the  Wichita  Beacon.  Robert 
E.  Robinson,  reporter,  August  (Kans.) 
Gazette,  became  market  editor  replac¬ 
ing  Cardwell. 

Paul  Dieffenderfer,  formerly  of 
Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury,  has  been 
named  news  editor  of  the  Pottstown 
Morning  Herald. 

Felix  McCarthy,  has  been  named 
county  editor  of  the  Norristown  (Pa.) 
Times-Herald. 

Fred  Stouten,  who  has  resigned  as 
picture  editor  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
Bee-News  to  join  the  Associated  Press 
bureau  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  tendered 
a  farewell  party  by  staff  members  at 
Hotel  Rome,  Omaha,  Aug.  31.  He  was 
with  the  daily  for  15  years. 

Ray  Mackland,  reporter,  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald,  and  Mrs. 
Mackland  are  the  parents  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  bom  Aug.  28,  at  Clarkson  hospi¬ 
tal,  Omaha. 

Edward  J.  Michelson,  formerly  with 
the  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Even¬ 
ing  Eagle,  has  joined  the  Lincoln  Ne¬ 
braska  State  Journal. 

Carroll  Nye,  resigned  this  week  as 
radio  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
to  join  Radio  Features,  Inc.,  HoUy- 
wo<^,  as  copy  head.  Dale  Armstrong, 
assistant  radio  editor,  succeeds  him. 


Thomas  Hamill  O’Connor,  formerly 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  and  Bayonne 
(N.  J.)  Times  staff  artist  and  cartoon¬ 
ist  has  joined  the  Hoboken  (N.  J.) 
Jersey  Observer  staff. 

Miss  Jane  Scott,  of  the  Albany  (N. 
Y.)  Knickerbocker  News  reportorial 
staff,  won  $250  in  the  distribution  of 
the  Old  Gold  puzzle  contest  prizes 
this  week. 

Joseph  Komfeld  has  been  named 
oil  editor  of  the  Wichita  Beacon,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Bob  Richards,  who  is  enter¬ 
ing  the  oil  business. 

Roy  Young,  stockyards  reporter, 
Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee-News,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  market  page  staff.  James  Men- 
zies  has  been  transferred  from  the 
Bee-News  sports  d^>artment  to 
Yoimg’s  former  post. 

Fred  Schaffner,  formerly  of  the 
Austin  (Tex.)  American,  has  joined 
the  San  Antonio  Express  sports  de¬ 
partment. 

Dudley  S.  Horth,  formerly  of  the 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  and  Review  re¬ 
cently  joined  the  Indianapolis  News. 

Paul  S.  Jones,  sports  editor,  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Citizen,  and  Mrs.  Jones 
are  parents  of  a  son  bom  Simday, 
Aug.  15. 

Charles  G.  Weaver,  has  been  named 
editor  of  Port  Washington  (L.  I.) 
Times-Post,  succeeding  Mrs.  Maryon 
Birkel  Wilcox,  resigned. 

Dale  Stafford,  sports  editor,  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  Associated  Press  Detroit 
bureau.  Robert  Herrick,  police  re¬ 
porter,  has  taken  over  the  sports 
desk  and  Paul  Foley  Chicago  Herald 
&  Examiner  has  taken  over  the  police 
beat. 

Hugh  V.  Haddock,  coiu-thouse  re¬ 
porter,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  is  the 
author  of  “City  Desk,”  a  novel  sched¬ 
uled  for  early  fall  release  by  Robert 
Speller,  New  York  publisher. 

L.  M.  Ladet,  oil  editor,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Tribune,  resigned  recently  to 
join  the  newly  established  “Petroleum 
Daily”  of  Dallas,  Tex.  Ladet  will 
cover  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  oil  ac¬ 
tivities  for  the  oil  daily  from  Tulsa. 

Wedding  Bells 

LESTER  M.  WILLIS,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  News, 
to  Miss  Rita  Sacknoff  of  Portland,  re¬ 
cently. 

James  T.  Sullivan,  sports  editor, 
Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Times,  to  Miss 
Katherine  C.  Foley  of  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  at  Fall  River  recently. 

Robert  E.  Robinson,  market  editor, 
Wichita  Eagle,  to  Bonnie  Jones 
Thompson,  of  Augusta,  Kans.,  Aug. 
14. 

Joseph  A.  Lopes,  of  the  Newark  (N/ 


J.)  bureau  of  the  AP,  to  Miss  Mary 
A.  Griffin,  Aug.  29  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  T.  Robinson,  manager,  Salem 
(Mass.)  News,  to  Miss  Mary  D.  Ever- 
ard  of  South  Boston,  Mass.,  at  St. 
Augustine’s  Church,  South  Boston,  re¬ 
cently. 

James  G.  Colbert,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter,  Boston  Post,  to  Miss  Mary  J. 
Grant  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  at  St 
Joseph’s  Church,  Roxbury,  recently. 

Springer  Milner  Gibson,  assistant 
sports  editor,  Chattanooga  Times,  to 
Miss  Helen  Elizabeth  Creveling,  Aug 
20. 

Daniel  R.  Pinkham,  vice-president 
of  the  Northeastern  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  vice 
president  of  the  Lydia  Pinkham  Medi¬ 
cine  Co.  to  Alona  Wentworth  Friend 
of  Melrose,  at  Reno,  Nev.,  Aug.  17,  a 
few  hours  following  his  divorce  from 
Mrs.  Olive  White  Pinkham. 

Rollin  C.  Steinmetz,  of  the  editorial 
staff,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Sunday  News, 
to  Miss  Grace  Ernest  Titus  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  Aug.  22.  ITie  bride  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  classified  advertising 
department  of  the  Lancaster  News¬ 
papers. 

William  A.  Wildhack,  Federal  build¬ 
ing  repiorter,  Indianapolis  News,  to 
Mrs.  Estelle  Richards  Singleterry  of 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  at  Indianapolis,  Aug. 
20. 

Ned  Wilson  Landis,  of  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times,  to  Miss 
Dorothy  Geneva  Britt,  of  Marion,  N. 
C.,  at  Marion,  Aug.  27. 

Joseph  R.  Snyder,  reporter,  Troy 
Record,  to  Miss  Betty  M.  Quinlan, 
graduate  nurse  at  the  Leonard  Hos¬ 
pital,  Troy,  at  St.  Joseph’s  Church, 
Troy,  Aug.  28. 

■ 

Press  Association  Notes 

PAUL  B.  MASON,  Associated  Press 
night  staff  man  in  Cincinnati  for  the 
past  three  years,  became  Cincinnati 
correspondent  Aug.  21,  succeeding 
Wilbur  C.  Peterson,  correspondent 
there  since  Jan.,  1936,  who  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Cedar  Falls  (la.)  Daily 
Record  and  resigned  from  the  AP  to 
take  charge  of  it.  Peterson  joined 
AP  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  about  10 
years  ago  and  has  since  been  sta¬ 
tioned  in  New  York,  Cleveland  and 
Columbus  offices.  Mason  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  night  man  by  Wayne  Adams 
of  the  Columbus  AP  office. 

Frank  McNaughton,  capital  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Oklahoma  City  for  United 
Press,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Washington  bureau. 

Garreth  Muchmore,  son  of  Clyde 
Muchmore,  publisher,  Ponca  City 
(Okla.)  News,  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Kansas  City  AP  bureau  to 
the  St.  Louis  staiGE. 
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est  market. 
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Every  cylinder  and  every  roller  on  the  Hoe 
Super-Production  Newspaper  Press  must 
display  its  sense  of  balance  on  this  rare 
and  specially-designed  machine. 

After  balancing  statically,  every  cyl¬ 
inder  is  rotated  for  dynamic  balancing.  It 


is  made  to  turn  in  both  directions  at  speeds 
much  higher  than  actual  pressroom  service. 
A  sensitive,  telltale  finger  accurately  lo¬ 
cates  the  areas  where  weight  is  excessive 
or  where  additional  weight  is  required. 

The  perfect  balance  produced  by  this 
manufacturing  operation  eliminates  cylin¬ 
der  vibration  —  another  step  that  improves 
presswork  quality  on  the  Hoe  Super- 
Production  Newspaper  Press. 


6-umt  line  of  Hoe  Arched-type  Super-Production 
Units,  typical  of  many  recent  installations  in 
newspaper  plants  throughout  North  and  South 
America.  We  would  like  to  show  you  the  pro¬ 
duction  records  established  by  these  presses. 
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Social  Service  Bureaus  765  Children  Win  Trip 
Moke  Bia  Hit  in  S.  F.  “  Pentathlon 

ITie  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has  just 
staged  one  of  its  most  successful  pro¬ 
motion  projects.  After  a  campaign 
which  lasted  seven  weeks,  the  news¬ 
paper  supervised  the  transportation  of 
2,647  Ohioans,  most  of  them  from 
Greater  Cleveland,  on  an  excursion 
for  its  playgroimd  pentathlon  winners. 
The  excursion,  rim  in  three  sections 
of  16  railroad  coaches  each,  carried 
the  second  largest  crowd  in  history  to 
the  Ford  Institute  at  Dearborn,  Mich., 
Aug.  20.  John  A.  Crawford,  editorial 
promotion  manager,  was  in  charge  of 
the  projects. 

Seven  hundred  and  sixty-five  school 
children  who  won  first  places  in  the 
pentathlon  in  153  playgrounds  were 
guests  of  the  Plain  Dealer  and  15  co¬ 
sponsors.  The  remaining  excursion¬ 
ists,  parents  and  friends  of  the  win¬ 
ners,  paid  $2.50  for  the  journey  to 
Dearborn,  175  miles  from  Cleveland. 


Social  service  departments  installed 
by  two  San  Francisco  morning  news¬ 
papers  in  March  have  proven  their 
merit,  reports  from  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  and  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  reveal. 

Both  newspapers  inaugurated  daily 
colunms  on  neighborly  advice  in 
March.  Thousands  of  questions  in 
letters,  telephone  calls  and  made 
through  personal  trips  to  newspaper 
offices  have  been  received. 

The  Elxaminer’s  “Good  Neighbor” 
department  is  conducted  by  Anita 
Day  Hubbard.  The  Chronicle’s  per¬ 
sonal  service  bureau  is  directed  by 
Kate  O’Connor,  veteran  policewoman. 

Services  range  from  advice  to  the 
lovelorn  to  child  adoptions.  Indi¬ 
vidual  advice  is  given  the  aged,  the 
lonely,  those  in  legal  snarls,  and  all 
others  asking  for  help. 

’The  Chronicle  advised  that  thou- 
of  individuals  have  been 
helped.  The  Examiner  tabulation  for 

16  weeks _shows  a  total  of  5,742  in-  Gardens  in  Contest 

The  task  of  selecting  the  1937 
winners  in  the  seventh  annual  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Yard  and  Gar¬ 
den  Competition  among  the  2,400 
properties  which  remained  after  the 
official  elimination  began  Aug.  16, 
when  a  group  of  forty-three  experts 
invaded  New  Jersey  to  place  the 
final  stamp  of  approval  on  the  win¬ 
ning  gardens.  Properties  in  New  York 
City  and  the  surrounding  district 
will  be  appraised  and  the  winners 
annoimced  in  a  special  Yard  and  Gar¬ 
den  issue  Sept.  19. 

The  8,014  entries  received  this  year 
was  the  largest  in  the  seven  year 
history  of  the  contest.  Last  year 
6,344  entries  were  filed. 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Hard  Working  Ad  by  that  publication.  So  the  booklet 

THERE’S  NO  TEST  of  advertising  should  be  eligible  for  review  here. 

like  its  ability  to  pull  sales,  so  the  And  in  any  event  it  is  an  interesting 
advertisers  are  fond  of  saying,  and  piece  of  copy,  like  the  rest  of  Life’s 
the  corollary  is  that  there  is  not  much  naaterial. 

in  the  way  of  promotion  that  is  more  Throughout,  it  is  a  backward  sort 

of  performance,  capitalizing  on  a  re- 
j  ^  I  verse  approach.  -  -  - 


Entitled  “Strictly 
Confidential,  about  Life,”  it  appeared 
on  newsstands  for  free  distribution, 
ostensibly  to  “particularly  good  cus¬ 
tomers.”  And  while  a  good  circula¬ 
tion  booklet,  its  mission  is  not,  on 
the  surface  at  least,  to  get  more  read¬ 
ers,  but  to  soothe  these  good  custom¬ 
ers  who  are  said  to  be  still  clamoring 
vainly  for  copies.  And  while  primar¬ 
ily  concerned  with  circulation,  it  does 
not  neglect  to  explain  what  an  ex-  sands 
traordinarily  good  bargain  Life  space 
is  for  advertisers. 

Will  Lose  $2,500,000  quiries.  These  were  divided  as  fol- 

A  foreword  explains  that  the  copy  lows:  Letters,  1,930;  personal  visits  to 
was  originally  written  “as  a  strictly  the  office,  1,675;  telephone  calls,  2,137. 
confidential  explanation  to  Life’s  dis-  Examiner  inquiries  came  from  150 
tributors  only.”  In  question-and-an-  cities  and  towns  in  California  and 
swer  form  P.  I.  Prentice,  circulation  from  13  points  out  of  the  state.  Many 
manager,  explains  the  magazine’s  cir-  communicating  with  the  bureau  face 
culation  problems,  including  such  definite  needs,  and  have  been  given 
statements  as  these:  material  assistance.  Donations  secured 

Life  will  lose  $2,500,000  this  year —  by  the  Examiner  bimeau  range  from 
$50,000  a  week — because  most  of  its  baby  clothes  to  a  piano, 
advertisers  are  still  paying  rates  based  ■ 

on  the  original  «tim^e  of  ^,000  cir-  Daily's  Pistol  MatcHes 
dilation — rates  far  below  the  cost  of  ,  nr  v  n  i* 

paper  and  ink  and  postage.”  Vvon  by  N.  I .  PoliCG 

Higher  advertising  rates  have  been  Outclassing  a  field  of  34  teams  with 
announced.  a  score  of  1,479,  the  New  York  City 

Despite  this  loss.  Life  is  not  limit-  police  revolver  team  captured  two 
ing  its  production,  but  runs  its  presses  championships  in  the  first  annual 
day  and  night  through  the  week  imtil  Trenton  Times  Newspapers  Interstate 
plates  for  the  next  issue  are  ready,  matches,  Aug.  21,  at  the  Trenton, 
Policy  has  been  to  give  the  news-  N.  J.,  police  range.  The  New  Yorkers 
stands  half  the  copies  produced,  Mr.  won  the  Class  A  Championship,  in 
Prentice  hotly  denying  that  “maybe  addition  to  the  individual  champion- 
this  newsstand  shortage  was  just  a  ship  which  went  to  Adolph  Schuber, 
gag  to  force  more  people  to  sub-  team  captain,  with  a  score  of  298. 
scribe.”  Early  next  year  Life  expects 
to  deliver  a  million  copies  a  week  to 
the  newsstands.  The  newsstand  de¬ 
mand  is  estimated  at  “somewhere  be¬ 
tween  three  million  and  four  million 
copies  a  week.” 

■ 

New  Bedford  Papers 
Start  Charter  Study 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Aug.  30 — 

Formation  of  a  Citizens  Charter  Com¬ 
mittee  of  12,  aimed  to  bring  about  a 
thorough  study  of  the  entire  city 
charter  problem  here,  was  announced 
today  and  was  a  direct  result  from 
discussions  of  the  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  question  initiated  by  the  Stand¬ 
ard-Times  and  the  Morning  Mercury. 

Arthur  Forbes  ChoIrniaR 


A  room  or  apartment  at 
The  Drake  carries  with 
it  an  address  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  luxurious  surround¬ 
ings  and  the  ultimate 
in  service. 


APPOINTS  SPECIAL 

The  Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News  has 
appointed  Inland  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  Inc.,  as  its  national  adver¬ 
tising  representatives,  effective  Sept.  1. 


BAROMETER 


•  In  9«neral  grocery 
linage,  in  the  first  half  of  1937  The 
Lot  Angeles  Timet  led  the  largest 
afterneon  paper  by  32%  .  .  .  and 
the  second  morning  paper  by 
152%!  Another  straw  in  the  sales* 
wind  of  the  rich  Los  Angeles 
marketl 


AS.  KIRKEBY,  MANAGING  DIRECTOR 


LOS  ANGELES 

TIMES 


OR  SEPTEMBER  4,  1937 

LI  N  OT  YPE 

He  Says  We  GAVE  Ifim  e 
BLUE  STREAK  LINOTYPE 

Our  records  don't  agree,  but  we  cant  find 
any  error  in  Mr,  Rinesmith's  logic.  Can  you? 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 

BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK 

N«w  York  CUT  •  Son  Fronciaco  *  Chicago  •  Now  Orloans  •  Canadian  Linotrpo.  Limited.  Toronto,  Canada 
!  Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


Occasionally  the  publisher  of  a 
small  town  paper  soys,  "Of  course 
those  big  dailies  need  the  high¬ 
speed  efficiency  of  Blue  Streak 
models.  They're  meeting  dead-lines 
on  half  a  dozen  editions  every  day. 
But  why  do  I  need  it?" 

We  publish  this  letter  to  point  out 
thot  modernization  makes  profits... 
whether  it's  Monhattan  or  Meadow- 
brook.  Our  files  contain  hundreds 
of  similar  letters  from  cities,  towns, 
villages  and  hamlets.  Blue  Streak 
savings  ploy  no  favorites  as  to  size. 


A-P-L  AND  LINOTYPS  EXTRA  BOLD,  MEMPHIS  BOLD  AND  MEDIUM  WITH  LINOTYPE  REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER 


32— C  L  A  S  S  I  F  I  E  D 


Higher  Car  Prices  No 
Bugaboo  To  Classified 

Public  Soon  Forgets  and  Buying  of  Used  Cars 
Should  Continue  at  Present  G^od  Pace  .  .  . 
Better  Descriptive  Copy  on  Aid  to  Sales 


EDITOR  &  PUBLiSHEi 


purchase  or  not.  This  new  decision 
will  affect  the  dealers  in  used  cars, 
typewriters,  refrigerators,  used  furni¬ 
ture  and  many  other  lines  and  will 
necessarily  be  reflected  in  classified 
liiutge. 

The  ruling  means  that  a  person  with 
a  $500  used  oar  trading  it  in  on  a 
brand  new  $700  car  must  pay  a  3  per 
cent  tax  on  the  full  $700  instead  of 
the  $200  difference  in  price,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  the  purchaser  had 
already  paid  a  3  per  cent  sales  tax 
when  he  piu'chased  the  first  auto. 

'Die  difference  in  tax  collected  may 
mean  the  slowing  up  of  sales  in  used 
articles  in  the  state,  or  other  states 
where  this  sales  tax  is  effective  in  like 
manner,  and  a  lessening  of  response 
to  classified  ads  on  such  articles  may 
be  noticed. 


Classified  Idea  Coroir 

A  copy  of  tho  souvonir  "|4y 
Booklof  which  if  pretontod  to  Mdi 
•dvortiior  announcin9  «  birth  in  Hn 
cUftifiod  columns  of  tho  Edmootoi 
Journal  will  ba  font  frao  to  «iy 
raador  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEI 
who  requasti  it.  Plaaia  addr*ii 
R.  W.  Horn,  Clastifiad  Mantfw 
tha  Edmonton  Journal,  Edmoirto* 
Albarta,  Canada. 


Sunpapers,  recently  joined  the  cla», 
lied  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Irujuim 
Last  year  Mr.  Letzer  edited 
Classified  Journal  for  the  Associatia 
of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertiaa 
Managers.  ^ 


By  D.  B.  BARNHART 

ANNOUNCEMEINT  in  recent  weeks 

of  price  increases  in  the  selling  cost 
of  new  automobiles  by  the  majority 
of  manfacturers — with  the  inference 
that  another  increase  may  be  expected 
when  the  new  1938  models  are  an¬ 
nounced — paves  the  way  for  rising 
prices  in  the  used  car  market.  New 
higher  prices  are  bound  to  enter  the 
used  car  field  as  soon  as  dealers  be¬ 
gin  trading  fall  models. 

Classified  managers  need  have  no 
concern  about  this  increase,  as  there 
are  no  clouds  on  the  horizon  that 
augur  a  let-down  in  used  car  adver¬ 
tising.  In  fact  there  may  be  added 
linage  to  educate  the  people  to  the 
fact  that  automobiles  are  more  and 
more  a  necessity  and  at  least  one  car 
should  be  owned  by  every  family. 

Within  ninety  days  after  the  new 
models  are  shown  the  average  indi¬ 
vidual  will  have  forgotten  that  there 
ever  was  an  increase  in  price  an¬ 
nounced  in  either  new  or  used  cars 
and  buying  will  continue  at  the  same 
or  even  better  than  the  pace  set  dur¬ 
ing  this  year. 

Old  Models  Sflll  Salable 

TTie  price  of  used  cars  has  always 
been  set  by  the  demand  for  that  form 
of  transportation.  Last  week  many 
classified  ads  were  noted  in  one  paper 
offering  Fords  of  the  1923  vintage, 
model  Ts,  without  batteries,  as  bar¬ 
gains  at  $90!  Yet  who  in  Detroit, 
Chicago,  Pittsburgh  or  New  York  and 
their  vicinities  would  even  think  of 
advertising  such  a  car?  In  that  ter¬ 
ritory  anything  older  than  a  1929 
model  will  bring  only  junk  prices,  yet 
in  the  paper  aforementioned,  a  Cana¬ 
dian  daily,  a  1923  model  is  still  a  sal¬ 
able  car. 

Dealers  on  the  Pacific  coast  are 
still  advertising  1927  model  cars  at 
prices  prevailing  for  a  1932  model  in 
the  East.  Washington,  D.  C.,  gets  a 
better  price  for  used  cars  than  Balti¬ 
more  and  sells  more  of  the  later  mod¬ 
els.  "Die  Mexican  border  states  have 
always  been  able  to  maintain  high 
prices  for  older  light  cars,  while  the 
cars,  in  the  higher  price  brackets 
when  new,  sell  better  in  the  larger 
cities  when  older. 

Price  increases  in  new  and  used 
cars  should  have  no  noticeable  effect 
on  classified,  except  that  linage  should 
increase.  This  increase  could  be 
brought  about  through  managers  sell¬ 
ing  dealers  on  the  idea  that  since 
prices  have  gone  up  copy  should 
be  used  giving  better  descriptions  of 
the  cars  so  that  people  will  overlook 
price  in  glamorous  copy. 

Deaths — So  Why  Not  Births? 

rr  IS  THE  DUTY  of  the  aggressive 

classified  manager  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  opening  up  new  avenues  of 
business  for  his  publisher.  A  classi¬ 
fication  rarely  used  in  a  few  papers, 
and  not  at  all  in  the  majority  of  pa¬ 
pers,  could  easily  be  built  to  substan¬ 
tial  pn^rticms  with  the  prc^r 
amount  of  ground  work.  That  classi¬ 
fication  is  “Birth  Notices.” 

Without  going  any  further,  (Hie  can 


already  hear  the  mumbling  sound  that 
the  editorial  departments  would  never 
stand  for  such  a  thing  as  making 
proud  parents  pay  to  annoimce  the 
birth  of  their  offspring.  But  why 
not? 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that 
none  but  the  larger  papers  in  the 
coimtry  made  any  (diarge  for  a  death 
notice.  T<xiay  the  majcHity  of  papers, 
large  and  small,  are  getting  their 
share  of  revenue  from  this  source. 
And  so  it  will  be  with  birth  notices. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Edmonton  (Alta.) 
Journal  started  to  charge  for  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  births.  They  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  giving  a  baby  booklet  with 
each  birth  annoimced  in  their  birth 
column  and  it  was  very  successful 
for  quite  a  number  of  years.  Due  to 
the  depression  linage  in  that  column 
has  fallen  off  somewhat  but  R.  W. 
Horn,  classified  manager,  says,  “we 
expect  an  increase  in  this  type  of 
business  will  be  shown  from  now  on. 
We  will  continue  giving  the  baby 
booklets  and  carrying  promotion  ads 
showing  the  front  page  of  the  book¬ 
let” 

The  booklet  offered  by  the  Journal 
is  very  attractive.  It  contains  twelve 
pages  and  an  embossed  cover,  with 
art  work  throughout.  The  Journal 
utilizes  the  first  page  to  present  their 
congratulations  to  the  new  parents. 
On  the  following  page  is  a  poem,  “To 
Baby”  by  George  MacDonald.  Other 
pages  include  records  of  the  an¬ 
nouncement,  the  (du'istening,  records 
of  interest,  a  page  for  baby’s  pictures, 
weight  charts,  tables  of  weights, 
heights,  etc.,  and  four  pages  of  facts 
about  the  care  and  feeding  of  babies. 

Mr.  Horn  said  it  costs  18c  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  book  in  C!anada  but  thinks 
it  can  be  printed  at  a  much  lower 
cost  in  the  United  States. 

Sales  Tax  Hits  Wont  Ads 

THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  of 

Michigan  has  just  ruled  that  cus¬ 
tomers  in  Michigan  must  pay  the  hill 
3  per  (^t  retail  sales  tax  on  the  full 
amount  of  all  purchases,  regardless  of 
whether  there  is  a  trade  in  am  the 


Color  Used  in  S.  F.  Section 
PRESENTING  what  red  ink  pro¬ 
claimed  as  a  “Mid-Summer  Carnival 
of  Values,”  the  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner  Saturday,  Aug.  21,  incorporated 
its  classified  advertising  into  a  special 
section  thrust  into  the  middle  of  the 
paper.  The  section  was  in  six  pages 
which  obtained  immediate  prominence 
because  of  both  the  color  printing  and 
the  new  position  as  one  of  thi^e  sec¬ 
tions  in  the  edition. 

Featured  in  the  section  was  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  real  estate  depart¬ 
ment  contest.  Two  trips  to  Panama 
are  being  awarded  winners  in  a  com¬ 
petition  based  on  reading  the  real 
estate  section,  with  blanks  for  the 
event  obtainable  from  offices  partic¬ 
ipating.  A  special  display  of  used 
automobile  ads  appeared  on  the  last 
page. 

Letzer  Joins  Inquirer 

E.  A.  LETZER,  formerly  classified 
promotion  manager  of  the  Baltimore 


“Pic-a-Cor"  Contest 
EIGHTY-THREE  AWARDS  ranga, 
from  $500  cash  to  $1  are  offered!^ 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  in  a  ‘  P<. 
a-Car”  contest  running  in  the  cla. 
fied  section.  Contestants  are  requin 
to  identify  cars  suggested  by  a. 
toons,  one  picture  a  day  being  prina 
for  23  days.  Answers  must  be  it 
companied  by  a  50- word  or  less  sta 
ment  describing  the  used  car  adve 
tisement  which  in  the  contestasf 
opinion  offers  the  most  desirable  aaa 
mobile  value. 

Verse  Supply  Exhausted 

SEVERAL  MONTHS  AGO  the  Class 
fied  Idea  Comer  on  this  page  oSen 
to  send  copies  of  “In  Memorian’’ven! 
to  interested  classified  managers.  Rt 
quests  were  received  from  Scotlaa 
Ireland,  England,  Canada  and  fra 
over  half  the  states  of  the  Unhe 
States.  The  supply  of  pamphldslu 
been  exhausted. 


AUTOPASTER 

steps  up 

press  production 

and  quality 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


WE  CONNECT  THE  WIRES  ’iXiiUHiiK 

I  Are  You  Behind 

the  **Ten**  Ball?  .  .  . 

g  If  you  are  one  of  the  many  newspaper  publishers  who  finds 
g  himself  behind  the  Ten  Ball  you  will  be  interested  in  sob- 
I  ing  a  tough  problem. 

m  By  being  behind  the  Ten  Ball  we  mean  not  being  able  to 
I  know  the  results  of  your  profit  and  loss  statement  until 
g  after  the  10th  of  the  month. 

g  Why  not  have  the  facts  every  seven  days  ...  on  the  7th, 

J  14th,  2l8t  and  28th  of  every  month? 

g  We  can  help  you  and  supply  the  service,  install  it  for  you 
g  and  your  own  force  can  carry  on.  It  is  no  added  expense. 

P  In  fact  it  will  save  you  money  or  show  you  where  to  save  it 

I  In  these  days  of  rising  costs  .  .  .  newsprint,  materials  and 
g  labor  ...  it  is  important  to  know  NOW — not  the  middle  of 
g  next  month — where  you  are  heading. 

B  The  newspaper  business  can  only  be  made  more  profitable 
I  by  controlling  waste  at  the  source.  Write  for  full  particu- 

■  lars  about  what  our  well>equipped  and  qualified  represen- 
I  tatives  can  do  for  you. 

B  All  correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

I 

I  FERNALD'S  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

I  another  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  service 

E  Wm.  M.  Wilton,  Mgr. 

■  1708  Timas  Building,  Timet  Square,  N.  Y.  C. 

liiM  WE  CONNECT  THE  WIRE  Subhumm^ 
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Wanted! 

30  large  market 
publishers 

located  as  follows 


GENERAL  NATIONAL 

NO  AUTOMOTIVE 
1929-1936 

SHADED  BARS 
88.7%  ’S3  '34  '35  ‘56 

I  I  Ot=  LIQUOR 


63%  ^ 


RETAIL 
1929  -1936 


DARK.  PORTIONS 
684%  %  OF  MISC.  LINAGE 


66.4%  €af%  I 


uuuuuuuu  fiy  Gy  El  ISI  O  0  El 

29  60  31  32  33  54  35  36  |  29  30  31  3Z  36  34  35  36 

(Media  Records) 


5  in  West,  10  in  Central  west. 

5  in  South,  10  in  Eastern  states— 


to  examine  our  pro¬ 
duction  and  sales  rec¬ 
ords  of  past  12  months. 

Based  on  our  experience  with  agencies 
and  their  clients,  we  now  believe  that 
30  to  40  large  publishers  and  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  can  supply  advertisers  a 
service  that  will  be  oi  great  benefit  to 
all.  Five  years  ago,  agencies  relied  on 
their  own  staffs  to  prepare  radio  cam¬ 
paigns.  Today,  more  than  half  of  all 
radio  campaigns  are  developed  by  ra¬ 
dio  chains  or  individual  stations.  We 
believe  newspapers  should  offer  the 
some  type  of  helpful  service. 

On  August  28,  1936,  we  announced  the 
beginning  of  a  service  that  might  be 
used  by  publishers  and  their  represen¬ 
tatives,  and  advertisers  and  their  agen¬ 
cies. 

At  the  time  of  this  armoimcement,  two 
publishers  had  given  us  a  year's  con¬ 
tract.  During  the  next  90  days,  six 
other  publishers  had  engaged  us.  From 
December  1st  up  imtil  June  1st,  1937, 
our  entire  time  was  devoted  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  local,  regional  and  notional 
advertising  campaigns,  and  a  study  of 
the  results  of  the  more  than  100  cam¬ 
paigns  prepared. 

NOTE  THE  CHART  ABOVE 
General  national  advertising — no  auto¬ 
motive — declined  from  a  high  of  100% 
in  1929  to  a  low  of  55.9%  in  1933.  In 
1936  it  was  73%  of  1929,  but  15.7%  of 
the  1936  linage  was  Alcohol.  A  line 
drawn  from  the  1932  linage,  which  was 
59.4%,  to  the  top  of  the  general  linage 
in  1936,  liquor  excluded,  is  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  progress  of  daily  black  and 
white  national  advertising. 

An  examination  of  the  retail  chart 
shows  that  the  so-called  miscellaneous 


classification  shown  in  black  at  the 
bottom  of  each  bar,  has  remained  prac¬ 
tically  stationary  for  the  post  four 
years. 

Of  the  more  than  100  retail  campaigns 
we  hove  prepared,  80%  hove  been 
written  and  sold  to  so-called  "miscel¬ 
laneous  advertisers"  —  concerns  that 
buy  spot  radio,  billboards,  street  cars, 
direct  mcdl,  premiums,  calendars,  etc., 
etc. 

A  FEW  CASE  HISTORIES 
Professional  service  for  men  and  wo¬ 
men — scalp  treatments  —  using  9,965 
lines.  Practically  exclusively  in  one  of 
our  papers.  Starting  September,  1937 
— linage  will  be  increased  about  20%. 
Neighborhood  furniture  store  —  three 
miles  from  center  of  city — ^jiunped  from 
10.000  to  21,381  lines — exclvtsive  con¬ 
tract.  Linage  for  1937  will  top  30,000 
lines. 

Picture  Store — Does  framing.  Started 
with  42-line  copy  exclusively  in  our 
paper — three  times  a  week.  Will  rim 
over  10.000  lines  in  1937.  Recently 
opened  branch  store  in  nearby  city. 

Lumber  Yard  —  started  three  times  a 
week — single  column,  60  lines — later  5 
times  a  week — then  up  to  large  copy — 
will  use  over  25,000  lines  in  1937.  lin¬ 
age  increases  as  sales  increase. 

Notional  advertiser — food  product — us¬ 
ing  100  lines  three  and  four  times  a 
week  in  20  markets.  Finished  fiscal 
year  June  30,  1937  with  an  increase  of 
51%  over  previous  year.  Radio,  bill¬ 
boards,  street  cars,  painted  walls  were 
used  prior  to  our  copy.  Now  an  exclu¬ 
sive  newspaper  user — one  of  15  largest 
concerns  in  their  industry. 

Toilet  Goodsmanufacturer — tests  started 
February,  1937 — 100  line  copy,  5  times 
a  week — one  dty.  First  6  months  of 
1937  showed  on  increase  in  sales  of 
50c  unit  of  204%  over  the  entire  year  of 
1936.  The  75c  size,  an  increase  of 


130%  over  same  period.  New  cam¬ 
paign  ordered  to  start  in  September — 
two  ads  a  week.  Ready  to  move  into 
other  cities. 

Baby  Shoe  Store — 56  lines.  3  times  a 
week  —  business  up  40  Vo — store  en¬ 
larged  50%. 

Restaurant — 2-inch  ads,  7  times  a  week 
— restaurant  sold  out  every  night  in 
the  week. 

Twenty-six  additional  cose  histories 
showing  how  frequent,  continuous  in¬ 
sertion  schedules  work,  may  be  seen 
at  our  office. 

SERVICE  TO  BE  EXPANDED 
On  Jime  26th,  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  we 
announced  a  retail  copy  service  to  be 
supplied  from  our  office  imder  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Harold  H.  Bredlow,  former 
Advertising  Manager  of  the  Canton 
Repository.  Many  publishers  hove  sub¬ 
scribed  to  this  service.  This  service 
supplied  the  publisher  with  52  cam¬ 
paigns  a  year. 

NEW  SERVICE  FOR  AGENCIES 
AND  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS 
Advertising  agencies  and  notional  ad¬ 
vertisers  have,  in  the  past  6  months, 
employed  us  to  do  specific  research 
work  and  assist  them  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  copy,  booklets,  fold¬ 
ers  and  package  design  work.  To  as¬ 
sist  others  who  may  have  similar  prob¬ 
lems,  we  offer  this  confidential  service 
to  any  agency  or  advertiser.  This  work 
is  done  on  a  fixed  fee  basis.  Because 
of  the  confidential  nature  of  this  work, 
all  of  the  material  produced  is  delivered 
to  clients  in  original  form.  No  du¬ 
plicates  are  made. 

IMPORTANTl 

All  of  the  services  offered  by  this  office 
have  been  designed  to  assist,  and  not 
replace  or  supersede  any  other  service 
now  being  used  by  the  publisher  or  his 
representative.  Inquiries  ore  invited. 


Frank  E.  Fchlman,  no  East  42nd  street  New  York  City 
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Publisher  Plans 
Chain  of 
"Electric  Papers" 

M.  J.  Boretz  to  Sell  Ads  on 
Coast  News  Spectaculars  .  . . 
Announces  N.  M.  Daily 

Announcement  of  establishment  of 
a  newspaper  at  Los  Cruces,  N.  M., 
which  will  begin  operation  on  or  about 
Sept.  15  was  made  by  M.  J.  Boretz 
while  on  a  California  visit  to  install 
in  California  cities  “electric  newspa¬ 
pers”  similar  to  that  he  recently  in¬ 
stalled  in  El  Paso.  Mr.  Boretz  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  El  Conti¬ 
nental,  and  formerly  published  the  El 
Paso  World-News,  which  was  sold  last 
year  and  discontinued. 

The  new  paper  will  be  known  as 
the  Los  Cruces  Sun,  Mr.  Boretz  stated, 
and  will  appear  daily  including  Sun¬ 
day.  The  Sunday  edition  will  con¬ 
tain  an  eight-page  comic  section. 

Edwin  D.  Minter,  who  edited  the 
World-News  for  Mr.  Boretz,  will  be 
editor.  Harold  D.  Lowery  will  be 
business  manager  and  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  the  publisher  said.  Mr.  Lowery 
is  with  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  served  in  the  advertising 
departments  of  the  San  Francisco 
News,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post  and 
the  El  Paso  World-Herald. 

Boards  "Next  Big  Thing" 

Plans  to  place  electric  newspapers 
in  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland  were  announced  by  Mr. 
Boretz.  He  said  locations  in  each  city 
were  being  considered.  Electric 
boards,  hailed  by  Mr.  Boretz  as  “the 
next  big  thing  in  that  division  of  ad¬ 
vertising  which  I  term  spectacular  ad¬ 
vertising,”  are  similar  to  those  on  the 
New  York  Times  Building.  The  El 
Paso  board  is  two  and  one-half  feet 
deep  and  30  feet  long,  operating  con¬ 
tinuously  between  11:30  a.m.  and 
11:30  p.m. 

Transradio  Press  news  service  is 
used  in  compiling  the  news  bulletins 
for  the  board,  which  alternates  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  displays.  Ad¬ 
vertising  is  sold  on  the  basis  of  one 
display  every  15  minutes,  a  maximum; 
one  15-word  message  every  half  hour, 
one  every  hour  or  one  every  two 
hours. 

Sign  Vitibln  12  Blocks 

The  California  boards  will  be  on  a 
similar  plan,  Mr.  Boretz  said,  with 
advertising  rates  based  on  the  poten¬ 
tial  circulation.  One  Los  Angeles  lo¬ 
cation  imder  consideration  will  make 
a  four-foot  sign  60  feet  long  visible 
for  12  blocks,  he  said  with  an¬ 
other  location  giving  visibility  for  two 
miles.  Enthusiastic  over  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  electric  newspapers,  Mr. 
Boretz  defined  their  features  as  im¬ 
mediate  action,  lights,  color  and  an¬ 
ticipation.  The  anticipation  feature 
comes  from  the  constant  change  in 
messages,  he  said.  Even  editorials  are 
used  on  the  El  Paso  board,  located  on 
the  Mills  Building  there,  he  stated. 

Because  of  daylight  lighting  needs, 
the  electric  boards  must  face  the 
northeast,  Mr.  Boretz  said.  Trans¬ 
radio  service  tieups  are  planned  in  the 
cities  where  the  boards  are  set  up. 
One  slogan  in  selling  advertising  for 
the  boards  is  that  the  message  is  al¬ 
ways  a  headline,  he  said.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  advertising  and  the  news  run 
on  separate  tracks,  and  are  alternated. 

■ 

AMERICAN  UNIT  ELECTS 

O.  D.  Burge  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  Chicago  American  unit  of  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Guild  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting.  lone  Cross  was  chosen 
controller. 
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MARKS  60  YEARS 
IN  DAILY'S  SERVICE 

C.  C.  Marquis  Sets  Unusual 
Record  in  Bloomington,  Ill. 

Sixty  years  in  the  employ  of  one 
newspajter;  55  of  those  years  in  an 
executive  capacity! 

This  record,  seldom  equalled  by  a 


C.  C.  Marquis  (left)  and  Verne  Joy,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Centralia  (III.)  Sentinel. 


newspaperman,  was  celebrated  at  a 
banquet  Aug.  23  in  Bloomington,  Ill., 
in  honor  of  C.  C.  Marquis,  secretary- 
treasiu^r  of  the  Daily  Pantagraph. 

Sixty  guests  were  at  the  banquet 
table,  co-workers  with  Mr.  Marquis 
and  some  of  his  friends  among  Bloom¬ 
ington  business  men.  Pantagraph 
guests  included  department  heads  and 
members  of  the  Fifteen  Year  Club,  an 
organization  of  workers  with  the  pa¬ 
per  15  years  or  longer. 

In  a  congratulatory  letter  Gardner 
Cowles,  Sr.,  publisher  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  wrote: 
“I  doubt  if  this  length  of  service  has 
ever  been  equalled  by  any  other  daily 
newspaperman  of  our  time.”  Frank 
B.  Noyes,  president  of  the  Associated 
Press,  wrote  that  his  56  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star 
left  him  feeling  like  a  youngster  when 
he  considered  Mr.  Marquis’  record. 
He  expressed  congratulations  and  best 
wishes.  James  G.  Stahlman,  president 
of  the  Nashville  Banner  and  president 
of  the  ANPA,  wrote  to  stalute  Mr. 
Marquis  as  a  “fine  newspaperman,  a 
genial  companion  and  gentleman.” 
Numerous  other  congratulatory  mes¬ 
sages  were  read,  including  one  from 
R.  R.  Obrien,  president  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association,  of  which  Mr. 
Marquis  was  a  charter  member. 

Verne  Joy,  publisher  of  the  Cen- 
tralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel  and  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  spoke  briefly  and  Loring  C.  Mer- 
win,  president  of  the  daily  Pantagraph, 
expressed  the  congratulations  of  the 
staff  to  Mr.  Marquis.  Joe  M.  Bunting, 
Pantagraph  general  manager,  was 
toastmaster. 

Mr.  Marquis  spoke  briefly,  recalling 
old  times  in  Illinois  publishing. 

As  a  60th  anniversary  mark  of  es¬ 
teem,  Mr.  Marquis  will  spend  three 
weeks  in  Florida  next  winter  with  ex¬ 
penses  paid  by  the  Pantagraph. 


J.  L.  Sugrue  Succeeds 
Whitehead  in  Capital 

J.  Leo  Sugrue,  former  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Washington 
Times,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
same  position  in 
the  recently 
merged  advertis¬ 
ing  departments 
of  that  paper  and 
the  Washington 
Herald.  He  suc- 
ceeds  R.  C . 

Whitehead,  who 
was  national  ad¬ 
vertising  m  a  n  - 
ager  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  prior  to  Mrs. 

Eleanor  M.  Pat¬ 
terson’s  leasing 
of  the  Times 
from  the  Hearst  interests. 

Sugrue  entered  the  newspaper  field 
at  15  as  office  boy  in  the  Washington 
Star  advertising  department.  He  spent 
11  years  with  the  Star  and  was  auto 
editor  when  he  left  to  take  over  a 
similar  position  with  the  Times  in 
1924.  He  occupied  that  post  until 
1935  when  he  was  named  national 
advertising  manager  for  that  paper. 

Mr.  Whitehead  has  joined  the  sales 
staff  of  the  John  Budd  Company,  New 
York,  newspaper  representatives. 

Bi 

BERKSON  SEES  EUROPE 
PLANTING  WAR  SCARES 

Back  from  Abroad,  He  Colls 
Stories  “Soap  Bubbles" 

“Europe’s  moguls  of  official  propa¬ 
ganda  are  trying  to  ‘plant’  as  many 
war  scare  stories  as  possible  in  the 
world  press  to  further  their  own  diplo¬ 
matic  designs,”  Seymour  Berkson, 
night  editor  of  International  News 
Service,  declared  Sept.  1  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Editor  &  Pubusher  on  his 
return  from  a  survey  trip  through 
Europe. 

Mr.  Berkson,  who  made  a  first-hand 
study  of  conditions  in  London,  Paris, 
Berlin  and  Rome,  declared  he  does 
not  believe  Europe  can  actually  go  to 
war  for  at  least  five  more  years.  He 
said: 

“I  found  more  than  circumstantial 
evidence  that  certain  European  na¬ 
tions  are  rather  anxious  to  play  up 
European  war  scares  in  the  American 
press.  These  nations  are  anxious  to 
enlist  American  participation  in  Euro¬ 
pean  affairs.  Their  theme  is  that 
Europe,  torn  by  international  ani¬ 
mosities,  turns  to  America  to  act  as 
peacemaker.  Everywhere  one  hears 
blame  heaped  upon  the  United  States 
for  its  abstinence  from  European  af¬ 
fairs  and  its  isolationist  policies  since 
the  World  War. 

“The  intricate  mechanisms  of  propa¬ 
ganda  which  European  coimtries,  even 
those  which  on  the  surface  appear 
to  be  the  last  bulwarks  of  freedom 
of  the  press  in  Europe,  make  the  task 
of  the  American  correspondent  abroad 
a  painstakingly  difficult  one  today. 

“Confronted  with  a  situation  which 
a  foreign  office  openly  characterizes 


J.  Leo  Sugrue 


as  laden  with  dangers  of  war,  it  te.  1 
quires  the  utmost  ingenuity  and  pttj.  ) 
ence  of  mind  to  go  behind  such  i  t 
declaration  and  analyze  it  impartially 
for  what  it  is  worth.  ^  I 

“If  the  recent  sensationalized 
scares  emanating  from  Europe  had  ■ 
been  so  analyzed  90%  of  them  would  ^ 
have  been  discovered  to  have  be«o  j 
made  up  largely  of  soap  bubbly  * 
rather  than  the  stuff  of  which  inter.  ! 
national  wars  are  made.” 


Newspaper  Institute 
for  N.  Y.  WeekUes 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1— A  Newspaper 
Institute,  or  editors’  short  course,  for 
editors  and  publishers  of  New  York  ^ 
State  weeklies  is  scheduled  for  Fri¬ 
day  and  Saturday,  Sept.  17  and  18. 
with  Cornell  University  as  host  to 
visitors.  The  board  of  director*  of 
the  New  York  Press  Association  will 
meet  in  Ithaca  at  the  same  time,  with 
sessions  early  on  Friday  morning  and 
on  Saturday  afternoon.  The  event  at 
Cornell  replaces  the  annual  fall  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  association,  and  both  mem¬ 
bers  and  non-members  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  attend.  The  speakers  include: 

Frank  E.  Fehlman,  advertising  col¬ 
umnist  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  "Ho» 
Weeklies  Can  Increase  Advertian; 
Revenues”;  £ld  Eastman,  president  and 
editor  of  American  Agriculturitt 
“Changing  Agricultural  and  Run! 
News”;  M.  V.  Atwood,  associate  editor 
of  Gannett  Newspapers,  ‘‘Lookinj 
Backward  and  Forward  with  the 
Coimtry  Weekly.” 

General  theme  of  the  institute 
is  “Adjustments  for  the  Country 
Weekly.” 

■ 

PINKHAM  ON  AIR 

Lydia  E.  Pinkham  Medicine  C^- 
pany,  Lynn,  Mass.,  will  begin  its  fin: 
comprehensive  radio  campaign  for 
Lydia  Pinkham’s  Vegetable  Com- 
poimd  on  Sept.  13  using  IS-minute 
programs  five  days  a  week  over  SI 
stations,  featiu-ing  the  Voice  of  Ex¬ 
perience.  This  campaign  is  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  current  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  advertising. 

The  Toughest 
Assignment  .  .  . 

for  any  employer  on 

.  .  .  newspapers 
.  .  .  press  associations 
.  .  .  magazines 
.  .  .  radio 

is  that  of  finding  the  RIGHT 
personnel,  especially  when  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary. 

The  solution  is  easy  when  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  top  flight  ed¬ 
itorial  or  advertising  men  call 
on  The  Personnel  Bureau  for 
assistance. 

The  Personnel  Bureau  main¬ 
tains  complete  records,  includ¬ 
ing  investigated  references  on 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  year* 
of  experience. 

VV’rite,  wire  or  telephone  and 
get  the  RIGHT  man,  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  basis  of  your 
exact  requirements. 

THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

Chicago— 35  East  Wackor  Drive 
Lot  Angolot— 23B7  Tovlo*  Stroof 
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p  0.  SCRUTINIZES 
OLD  GOLD  CONTEST 

Withholds  Approval  or  Re¬ 
jection;  to  Warn  Participants 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  1— The 
Post  Office  Department  has  instructed 
local  postmasters  not  to  refuse  entries 
io  the  second  Old  Gold  cigarette  con¬ 
test,  but  to  warn  senders  that  they 
are  using  the  mails  “at  their  own 
peril’’ 

Conceded  by  John  Gregory  of  the 
solicitor’s  office  to  be  a  “very  much 
qualified  approval — which,  in  fact,  is 
neither  an  approval  nor  a  rejection,” 
the  order  to  postmasters  holds  in 
abeyance  the  decision  whether  the 
contest  is  legal  or  otherwise.  If, 
Gregory  explains,  it  later  develops 
that  the  promotional  plan  violates 
postal  regulations  all  those  who  have 
used  the  mail  to  send  in  their  entries 
could  be  subjected  to  prosecution. 

The  first  Old  Gold  contest  was  im- 
dff  examination  almost  from  its  in¬ 
ception  but  no  order  ever  issued 
against  it. 

A^mants  to  the  prize  money  offered 
in  the  nationally  advertised  Old  Gold 
quest  for  comments  to  complete  a 
coovMsation  partly  depicted  in  car¬ 
toons,  were  advised  by  the  cigarette 
company  that  they  will  be  supplied 
with  copies  of  all  drawings  free.  They 
may  enter  the  contest  without  piu:- 
cigarettes  if  they  obtain  Old 
Gold  wrappers  from  their  friends  or 
if  they  use  facsimile  copies  of  the 
wrapper. 


i  The  Post  Office  Department  has  con- 
:  sistently  refused  to  approve  contests 
in  advance,  even  after  examining  an¬ 
nouncements  and  plans,  not  wanting 
to  have  its  hands  tied ‘in  case  of  im- 
oxpected  developments.  Advertising 
men  thought  it  imlikely  that  con- 
,  testants  would  be  prosecuted  even  if 
a  contest  mi^t  be  declared  illegal. 

Rules  for  the  contest  state  that  the 
prizes  will  be  given  to  the  1,000  con¬ 
testants  “whose  statements  are  con¬ 
sidered  original  and  best  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  judges.”  Each  cartoon  is 
accompanied  by  three  “suggested  re¬ 
plies,”  but  if  contestants  use  these 
suggested  replies  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
the  statements  can  be  considered 
original 

■ 

WMPS  TO  E.  KATZ 

Broadcasting  Station  WMPS,  Mem¬ 
phis,  has  announced  that  the  E.  Katz 
Special  Advertising  Agency  has  been 
retained  as  its  national  representative. 
Operation  of  WMPS  was  taken  over 
iJuly  20  by  Scripps-Howard  Radio, 
Inc.,  which  also  operates  WNOX, 
Knoxville,  and  WCPO,  Cincinnati. 
E  Katz  Agency  already  represented 
WNOX.  WMPS  operates  on  1,430  kc., 
1.000  watts,  and  is  on  the  NBC  Blue 
network.  It  is  identified  with  the 
Memphis  Press- Scimitar,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper. 

■ 

heads  seeds  agency 

Freeman  Keyes  has  purchased  con- 
trolling  interest  of  the  Russell  M. 
^ds  Agency  and  is  president  of  the 
^  with  headquarters  in  the  Palm¬ 
olive  Building,  Chicago.  Paul  Richey 
ond  Jack  Harding  continue  as  vice- 
president  and  secretary -treasurer  re¬ 
spectively  of  the  agency  with  offices 
L’'  the  Lemcke  Building,  Indianapolis, 
fbe  agency  also  has  opened  a  Los 
^geles  office  with  Clay  Osborne  in 
diarge, 

■ 

burke,  kuipers  named 

,  The  Manitowoc  (Wis.)  Herald- 
•‘mes  and  the  Two  Rivers  (Wis.)  Re- 
^rier  have  appointed  Bimke,  Kuipers 
•  Mahoney,  Inc.,  as  their  national 
^  epresentative,  effective  Sept.  1. 


Armour  to  Advertise 
Packaged  Ham  Slices 

Chicago,  Sept.  1 — Armour  &  Com¬ 
pany,  beginning  Sept.  10,  will  release 
800- line  copy  in  165  newspapers,  an- 

ARMOUR  ANNOUNCES 

ANEW  WAYTOBDY  HAM 
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nouncing  a  new  merchandise  program 
for  Armour’s  Star  Ham  to  be  sold  in 
slices  in  cellophane -wrapped  pack¬ 
ages.  The  newspaper  advertising  will 
appear  in  150  key  cities  and  will  in¬ 
clude  papers  now  on  the  regular  Ar¬ 
mour  schedule,  W.  R.  Hemrich,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

In  addition,  the  American  Weekly 
and  the  October  issues  of  several 
women’s  magazines  will  be  used  to 
annoimce  “A  New  Way  to  Buy  Ham.” 
The  purpose  behind  the  new  merchan¬ 
dising  plan,  according  to  Mr.  Hem- 
rich,  is  to  take  ham  “out  of  the  luxury 
class”  and  to  increase  its  point-of- 
purchase  appeal  Each  package  will 
contain  two  slices  of  approximately 
five  ounces.  It  will  be  priced  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  package. 

Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago,  handles 
the  Armour  accovmt. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

Storks  J.  Case  has  been  made  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  for  the  Graham- Paige  Motors 


Storrs  J.  Casa  R.  6.  Blanchard 

Corporation,  and  R.  B.  Blanchard, 
acting  advertising  manager  during  the 
past  year,  has  been  appointed  sales 
promotion  manager.  Case  started  in 
the  automobile  business  as  a  retail 
salesman  in  1923,  later  joined  an 
advertising  agency,  and  then  served 
in  sales  promotion  departments  of 
Oakland-Pontiac,  B.O.P.  sales  com¬ 
pany,  and  Pontiac  Motor  Company. 
In  1934  Case  joined  Nash  Motors 
where  he  heis  been  sales  promotion 
manager.  Eastern  Sales  Manager,  and 
Southern  Sales  Manager. 

C.  P.  MacAssey  of  Schwimmer  & 
Scott,  Chicago  advertising  agency,  has 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  NBC 
Chicago  local  sales  staff. 

Claude  Taylor,  Jr.,  formerly  with 
Hutchinson  Advertising  Company  of 
Minneapolis,  has  been  appointed  art 
director  of  Campbell-Ewald  Com¬ 
pany  at  Chicago. 

Bruce  W.  Wallace,  advertising 
copywriter,  formerly  with  Blackett- 


Sample-Hummert,  Inc.,  and  Ford, 
Brown  &  Matthews,  Chicago  agencies, 
has  joined  the  Chicago  office  of 
Campbell-Ewald  Company. 

John  Sandberg,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  NBC  Chicago  local  sales  staff, 
has  joined  the  advertising  department 
of  Swift  &  Company,  Chicago. 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  president  of 
H.  B.  Humphrey  Company,  Boston, 
has  announced  that  Herbert  T.  Hand, 
Jr.,  has  joined  the  organization  as 
account  executive.  Mr.  Hand  has  been 
for  nine  years  an  executive  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  and  was 
previously  connected  with  Ruthrauff 
&  Ryan  as  copy  writer  and  with  the 
New  York  office  of  Doremus  &  Com¬ 
pany  as  copy  chief. 

Associated  for  ten  years  with  Lewis 
Edwin  Ryan  advertising  agency, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  J.  Robert  Corky 
has  been  made  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  agency. 

M.  Lewis  Goodkind,  formerly  radio 
service  manager  and  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  of  Lord  &  Thomas  advertising 
agency,  Chicago,  will  join  Burnet- 
Kuhn  Advertising  Company,  Chicago, 
Sept.  15,  as  vice-president,  it  was 
annovmced  this  week  by  Paul  R. 
Kuhn,  president.  Mr.  Goodkind,  a  for¬ 
mer  Chicago  newspaperman,  served 
with  Lord  &  Thomas  for  nine  years, 
prior  to  his  resignation  early  this 
spring. 

C.  Donald  Wing,  for  some  years  in 
the  advertising  field  in  Kansas  City 
and  since  1934  in  charge  of  McCann- 
Erickson  activities  in  Missouri,  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Iowa,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Detroit  office  of  that  company. 

Ernest  W.  Greenfield  of  Philip 
Klein,  Inc.,  advertising  agency,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  been  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  organization.  Mr.  Green¬ 
field  will  continue  in  charge  of  the 
space  buying  and  production  depart¬ 
ments  in  addition  to  his  new  duties. 

M.  W.  Thompson,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Alemite  division 
of  Stewart- Warner  Corporation,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  prior  to  that  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  at  Majestic  Radio 
Corporation,  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  General  House¬ 
hold  Utilities  Company,  Chicago,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Tod  Reed,  who  has  joined 
the  Chicago  sales  staff  of  Look. 

Donald  D.  Stauffer  has  been  made 
a  vice  president  of  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Inc.,  New  York.  Mr.  Stauffer  joined 
the  agency  in  1933  as  manager  of  its 
radio  department.  Prior  to  that  he  had 
been  with  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn.  Hubbell  Robinson,  Jr.,  will 
be  assistant  to  Mr.  Stauffer. 

David  W.  Tibbott,  New  England  ad¬ 
vertising  mem,  has  joined  the  Boston 
office  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc.,  as  account  executive. 
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Ccmipaigns  and  Accounts 

E.  Pritchard,  Inc.,  Bridgetown,  N.  J., 
one  of  the  country’s  largest  producers 
of  tomato  catsup,  tomato  juice,  soups 
and  jellies  (marketed  under  the  name 
of  Pride  of  the  Farm),  has  appointed 
Wadsworth  &  Walker,  Inc.,  New  York, 
to  handle  its  advertising.  Newspa¬ 
pers,  radio  and  direct  mail  will  be 
used.  R.  M.  S.  Walker  is  account 
executive. 

Crane  Co.,  Chicago,  and  its  branches 
have  launched  an  extensive  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  in  160  daily  newspapiers, 
introducing  the  complete  line  of  Crane 
heating  equipment  for  the  fall  season. 
The  eight  advertisements  not  only  il¬ 
lustrate  the  various  coal,  oil  and  gas- 
fired  steam  and  hot  water  boilers, 
but  also  explain  what  happens  inside 
a  boiler  when  the  householder  “turns 
on  the  heat.”  The  account  is  handled 
by  the  Buchen  Company,  Chicago. 

A  big  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  campaign  for  RCA  Victor’s 
“Overseas  Dial”  radios  for  foreign 
and  short-wave  reception  will  be 
laimched  in  October.  The  program 
begins  with  a  full-page,  foiur-color  ad 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  aroimd 
the  first  of  October,  in  addition  to 
RCA  Victor’s  four-color  advertising 
campaign  in  other  national  magazines. 
Special  national  and  cooperative 
newspiaper  advertisements  will  also 
appear.  Radio  annoimcements  will  be 
made  on  the  Magic  Key  program.  In 
addition,  every  Overseas  Dial  radio 
sold  will  entitle  the  dealer  to  a  three- 
piece  direct-by-mail  campaign  for  25 
prospects,  to  be  mailed  from  Paris, 
London  and  New  York. 

W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Company,  Ft. 
Madison,  la.,  has  appointed  W.  W. 
Garrison  &  Company,  Chicago  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  to  direct  its  publica¬ 
tion  advertising. 

Hammer-Bray  Co.,  Ltd.,  annoimces 
selection  of  D’Evelyn  &  Wadsworth. 
Inc.,  San  Francisco,  as  advertising 
agency  for  a  campiaign  on  behalf  of 
Spark  gas  stoves  and  oil  heaters.  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  newspapers,  farm  papiers 
and  radio  wiU  be  used. 

Atlantic  Refining  Company,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  its  1937  intercollegiate 
football  radio  broadcast  program,  will 
spend  $50,000  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  announcing  the  program  and  in 
buying  full-page  advertisements  in 
the  football  programs  of  the  contract¬ 
ing  colleges.  A  limited  amount  of 
advertising  will  also  be  bought  in 
college  alumni  magazines. 

Carolene  Products  Company,  Litch¬ 
field,  III,  manufacturer  of  Milnut, 
new  patented  milk  food  product,  has 
appiointed  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald, 
Inc.,  Chicago  agency,  effective  at  once. 


THE  A 

produces  leads,  rules, 
slugs,  and  base  of  the 
greatest  solidity  at  the 
most  economical  cost. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave..  Chicago.  IlL 


He  was  once  a 
newspaper  man  himself.. 


All  important  advertising  men  are  interested 
in  getting  behind  the  newspaper  publishing 
scene,  in  knowing  what  is  going  on  among 
newspaper  organizations  and  newspaper  men. 


This  interest  is  particularly  keen  among  those 
advertising  executives  who  were  once  news¬ 
paper  men  .  .  .  and  the  advertising  world  is 
full  of  them.  They  may  be  space  buyers, 


agency  presidents  or  vice-presidents,  adve^ 
tising  managers,  sales  managers,  directors  of 
copy,  media  or  research  now  . .  .  but  they  will 
always  be  newspaper  men,  too.  They^ll  never 
be  able  to  get  the  newspaper  feeling  out  of 
their  systems.  Tliey^ll  always  want  to  get  the 
news  of  the  newspaper  world. 


Which  explains,  in  a  way,  why  Editor  and 
Publisher  is  read  so  thoroughly,  so  regularly, 
and  so  eagerly  by  so  many  prominent  adve^ 
tising  men  ...  by  advertising  executives  who 
used  to  be  newspaper  men  and  by  other 
advertising  executives,  too  ...  by  the  men 
who  determine  whether  or  not  you  are  to  be 
on  the  important  advertising  schedules.  It’g 
the  only  publication  that  gives  advertising 
men  the  news  about  newspaper  activities. 


Put  your  advertising  message  in  Editor  and 
Publisher  and  reach  the  men  from  whom 
your  business  must  come. 


EDITOR  & 


PUBLISHER 


1700  Times  Building 


New  York 


WILLIAM  H.  RANKIN 


President  of  the  William  H.  Rankin  Co.  Started  his  advertising 
career  as  private  secretary  to  the  General  Manager  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  in  1908  when  Roy  Howard,  Barney  Furay  and 
Earle  E.  Martin  were  in  the  editorial  department.  Has  had  a 
long  tmd  interesting  career  in  advertising  in  this  country  and 
abroad  .  .  .  Mr.  Rankin  is  one  of  the  many  key  advertising  men 
who  rend  Editor  &  Publisher  regularly  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  newspaper  world. 
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Love  Conquers  All 


Pups  in  Comic  Strip  Prove 
Selling  Force  for  Morrell 


CHICAGO,  Sept.  1— After  a  13-week 

trial  period,  John  Morrell  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Ottumwa,  la.,  is  convinced  that 
cffftiip  strip  space  in  newspapers  can 
l)e  used  to  sell  as  well  as  entertain. 
Morrell  has  been  using  comic  page 
space  once  a  week  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  Chicago  American, 
featuring  “Doin’s  of  the  Duke,”  a  pep¬ 
py  pup  who  scampers  through  the 
comic  strip  from  one  escapade  to  an¬ 
other  in  the  interest  of  Red  Heart 
dog  food. 

The  six-column  strip  appears  in  the 
Daily  News  and  American  on  alter¬ 
nate  days  each  week  with  a  different 
adventure  each  time,  but  with  a  sales 
message  in  the  final  panel  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  three  flavors  of  dog  food  of¬ 
fered  by  Morrell.  The  strip  is  drawn 
by  Paul  Pinson,  former  Oklahoma 
City  free-lance  artist  now  located 
here,  under  the  supervision  of  Henri, 
Hurst  &  McDonald,  local  advertising 
agency  handling  the  Morrell  accoimt. 


Commenting  on  the  success  of 
“Duke”  as  salesman  for  Red  Heart 
dog  food  through  the  medium  of  the 
newspaper  comic  strip,  the  agency 
stated: 

“We  are  proud  of  our  dog,  Duke — 
because  he  has  already  become  a 
character  that  both  children  and 
adults  know,  like  and  look  for;  and 
because  he  has  proved  himself  a  defi¬ 
nite  selling  force,  to  supplement  Red 
Heart’s  national  campaign  of  radio 
advertising,  newspaper  advertising 
and  magazines.” 

In  keeping  with  the  agency’s  basic 
objective,  Duke’s  main  selling  point 
is  “three  flavors.”  Whatever  he  does, 
and  whenever  he  can,  Duke  tells  ’em 
about  Red  Heart  dog  food,  “in  three 
flavors”  that  keeps  him  “in  the  pink.” 

It  is  understood  the  company  is 
considering  enlarging  its  comic  strip 
advertising  schedule  to  include  addi¬ 
tional  newspapers,  although  details 
are  yet  to  be  approved. 


N.  J.  Agriculture  Dept, 
to  Censor  Poultry  Ads 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  Aug.  30 — All  adver¬ 
tising  of  poultry  breeders  and  hatch- 
erymen  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  during  the  coming  season, 
it  was  announced  here  late  last  week 
by  William  B.  Duryee,  secretary  of 
the  department. 

Duryee  said  the  advertising  control 
plan  was  part  of  the  department’s 
drive  for  breed  improvement  and  pul- 
lorum  disease  control.  Display  must 
be  passed  on  before  publication,  he 
said,  while  classified  advertisements 
must  be  sent  in  as  soon  as  they  are 
published. 

The  announcement  added  that  ad¬ 
vertisements  would  be  simplified  by  a 
classification  for  flocks  to  be  tested 
for  pullorum  disease  without  applica¬ 
tion  of  any  of  the  breeding  stages. 
The  classification  will  be  known  as 
New  Jersey  U.  S.  Pullorum  Tested, 
passed  or  clean. 
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Brewer  Sues  on  Slogan 
Unused  for  15  Years 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Aug.  30 — The  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  a  company  may  lose 
its  right  to  a  registered  advertis¬ 
ing  slogan  after  non-use  of  it  for  15 
years  will  be  decided  by  New  Jersey 
Chancery  Court.  G.  Krueger  Brew¬ 
ing  Company  of  this  city  was  ordered 
early  this  week  to  show  cause  Sept. 

13  in  Jersey  City  why  it  should  not 
be  restrained  from  using  the  phrase 
"Taste  Tells.” 

Schultz  Brewing  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Union 
City  is  the  complainant  and  sets  forth 
that  the  slogan  was  used  originally 
by  the  United  States  Brewing  Co. 
in  its  sale  of  Trefz  beer,  that  the  com¬ 
pany  was  dissolved  in  1922  and  its 
real  property  conveyed  to  the  Gott¬ 
fried  Krueger  Brewing  Co.,  prede¬ 
cessor  of  the  defendant  concern.  Be¬ 
fore  dissolution,  the  United  States 
concern  applied  for  registration  of  a 
trademark  containing  the  words  “Trefz 
Taste  Tells,”  which  was  granted  soon 
after  the  wind-up  of  its  affairs,  the 
complainant  avers. 

j  The  Schultz  company  alleges,  how- 
'  ever,  that  the  Krueger  concern  never 
I  used  the  slogan  until  a  few  months 
ago.  The  complainant  charges  that 
from  Feb.,  1936,  to  the  present  it  has 
expended  more  than  $100,000  to  adver¬ 
tise  the  phrase  and  to  print  labels 
containing  it.  The  Schultz  company 
recently  registered  the  phrase. 

The  complainant  contends  the  long 
non-use  of  the  slogan  constitutes 
abandonment  of  any  rights  flowing 
from  the  1922  registration. 

APPOINT  'SPECIALS' 

The  New  Smyrna  (Fla.)  Daily  News 
.  and  the  Deland  (Fla.)  Sun-News  have 
j  appointed  Inland  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  Inc.,  as  their  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives.  The  former 
is  effective  Oct.  1  and  the  latter  was 
effective  Sept.  1. 


London  Store  Takes 
Daily  Space  in  N.  Y. 

“Callisthenes,”  famous  writer  of 
advertising  talks  for  Selfridge  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  London,  make  his  bow  recent¬ 
ly  to  the  readers  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  aimouncing  that  his 
half-colunm  talks  would  app)ear  six 
days  a  week  in  this  paper.  'ITiey  have 
occupied  the  top  of  first  colunm  on 
page  6. 

For  28  years,  the  first  column  an¬ 
nounced,  the  “Callisthenes  stories” 
have  appeared  each  business  day  in 
some  English  newspaper  or  other. 

“This  article  of  ours  every  day,” 
said  the  first  one,  “is  not  an  advertise¬ 
ment,  and  has  at  no  time  intended  to 
be  one.  .  .  .  Instead,  a  contribution, 
in  a  way,  to  the  philosophy  of  busi¬ 
ness,  to  try  to  excite  in  the  public 
mind  a  fuller  appreciation,  a  wider 
recognition  of  the  fine  principles,  the 
high  sportsmanlike  standards  of  busi¬ 
ness  as  now  carried  on  in  England, 
Europ)e  as  a  whole,  and  in  America. 
For  we  are  sportsmen,  we  men  of 
business.  We  play  the  game  ...  as 
true  sportsmen  and  not  as  enemies.” 

A  second  article,  answering  the 
question  why  a  store  should  adver¬ 
tise  3,(X)0  miles  away,  said  that  money¬ 
making,  while  important,  had  not 
been  its  only  ambition.  Beyond  that 
was  the  hope  of  helping  develop 
“higher  standards  of  life  and  even  of 
civilization.” 

A  fourth  article  explained  the  sig¬ 
nature  “Callisthenes”  by  telling  how 
the  original  Callisthenes  “was  the 
first  publicity  agent,”  writing  about 
Alexander  the  Great’s  exploits. 

Later  insertions  are  to  be  “the  usual 
articles  as  they  appear  in  the  English 
and  European  newspapers.”  The 
schedule  now  includes  the  London 
Times,  Manchester  Guardian,  York¬ 
shire  Post,  Paris  editions  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Continental 
Daily  Mail,  and  weekly  publications. 


Hearn  Store,  Once  Near 
Death,  Opens  Third  Unit 

Hearn’s  department  store.  New 
York,  salvaged  from  a  threat  of  ex¬ 
tinction  during  the  depression  when 
a  new  and  aggressive  management 
took  control,  opened  its  third  store 
Sept  2  at  Broad  and  Cedar  Streets, 
Newark,  N.  J.  The  second  store  was 
opened  several  months  ago  in  the 
Bronx,  New  York  City. 

Use  of  large  newspaper  space,  fre¬ 
quently  including  multiple  pages,  has 
marked  the  Hearn  recovery.  Heavy 
linage  was  used  this  week  to  announce 
the  opening  of  Hearns- Newark,  as  the 
new  store  is  known,  and  a  Celebration 
Sale  was  advertised  for  all  three 
stores. 


Missouri  Apple  Growers 
Plan  $10,000  Ad  Campaign 

Columbia,  Mo.,  Aug.  30 — An  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  for  Missouri  apples 
to  tie  up  with  a  national  promotional 
scheme  in  which  $500,000  will  be  ex¬ 
pended  was  outlined  and  approved  to¬ 
day  at  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Missouri. 

Growers  gave  unanimous  approval 
to  formation  of  a  state  apple  growers’ 
organization  and  to  a  plan  to  assess 
commercial  orchards  one  cent  a  bushel 
to  obtain  advertising  funds.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  $10,000  can  be  obtained  in  this 
manner  this  year. 

W.  R.  Martin,  Jr.,  secretary  of  the 
horticultural  society,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  the  40  growers  in  attend¬ 
ance  represented  major  orchards  of 
the  state  and  added  that  as  soon  as 
signatures  of  approval  are  obtained 
the  advertising  drive  will  get  under 
way.  The  fund  will  be  spent  mostly 
in  newspapers  and  radio  in  this  state. 
■ 

400,000,000th  BOTTLE 

The  400,000,000th  bottle  of  Moxie, 
soft  drink,  came  off  the  rim  at  Moxie- 
land  in  Boston  Aug.  12,  setting  a  new 
milestone  for  New  England  industry. 
Moxie  has  been  a  national  advertiser 
for  years  under  the  guidance  of  the 
late  Frank  M.  Archer.  His  son,  Frank 
M.  Archer,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors,  was  presented  with  the  bot¬ 
tle,  tied  with  a  blue  ribbon,  in  the 
presence  of  business  leaders,  including 
Francis  E.  Thompson,  president  of  the 
firm,  who  has  been  with  Moxie  51 
years. 


Ad  Tips 


AD  RESULTS,  A  TOPIC 

“What  Tangible  Good  Is  Evident 
from  General  Magazine  and  Newspa¬ 
per  Insurance  Advertising?”  will  be 
the  topic  of  David  C.  Gibson,  Mary¬ 
land  Casualty  Company,  at  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Insurance  Ad¬ 
vertising  Conference  at  Briarcliff, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  12-14.  Clarence  A.  Pal¬ 
mer,  Insurance  Company  of  North 
America,  will  speak  on  current  copy 
trends  in  newspaper  and  magazine 
advertisements. 


WRIGLEY  TEST  SEPT.  10 

Chicago,  Sept.  1 — William  Wrigley, 
Jr.,  Company  will  soon  launch  a  test 
campaign  in  newspapers,  featuring 
fuU-page  copy.  First  ad  of  this  series 
is  tentatively  scheduled  for  Sept.  10, 
although  final  details  are  yet  to  be 
completed.  Markets  to  be  used  in¬ 
clude  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Madi¬ 
son.  If  successful,  it  is  understood, 
the  campaign  will  be  extended 
through  the  middle  west  and  eventu¬ 
ally  to  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Neisser- 
Meyerhoff,  Inc.,  is  the  advertising 
agency. 


Batten,  Barton,  Durstlne  &  Osborn, 
Northwestern  Bank  Bldg.,  Minneapolis. 
Will  again  advertise  in  newspapers,  etc., 
on  George  A.  Hormel  &  Co.,  canned  foods. 
Austin,  Minn. 

Bermlngham,  Castleman  &  Pierce,  Inc., 
136  E.  38th  Street,  New  York.  Reported 
will  place  orders  with  newspapers  in  major 
cities  on  Frank  H.  Lee  Company,  men's 
hats.  New  York. 

E.  Oraydon  Beyls,  Inc.,  Ingraham  Build¬ 
ing,  Miami,  Fla.  Has  secured  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  City  of  Miami.  Florida,  for  next  sea¬ 
son  ;  appropriation  increased  somewhat. 

Buchen  Company,  400  W.  Madison  Street, 
Chicago.  After  .Ian.  1.  1938.  will  place 
the  advertising  of  U.  S.  Gypsum  Co.,  Sheet- 
rock,  Textone,  etc.,  Chicago. 

Long  Advertising  Service,  Rues  Building, 
San  Francisco.  Reported  obtained  account 
of  No-Doz  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Nodoz  Awak- 
ener  Tablets,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Paris  &  Peart,  70  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York.  Announced  that  an  early  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  started  in  newspaper  roto¬ 
gravure  and  magazine  sections  on  Continen¬ 
tal  Briar  Pipe  Co.,  Duke  of  Dundee  Pipes, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Pettingell  and  Fenton,  Inc.,  630  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York  City.  Placing  orders 
with  Cleveland  newspapers  and  will  extend 
list  to  national  coverage  on  Garcia  Grande 
Cigars.  Inc.,  New  York.  Will  releasre 
orders  to  newspapers  in  various  sections 
on  Capitol  Wine  &  Spirits  Corp.,  Ushers 
Green  Stripe  Scotch  Whiskey,  New  York. 

Vanderble  and  Rubens,  Inc.,  540  No. 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  Reported  to 
have  obtained  the  account  of  lodent  Chem¬ 
ical  Co.,  lodent  Tooth  Paste  and  Brushes, 
Detroit. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Department  Stores  Warned  by  NRDGA 
to  Hold  Down  Advertising  Percentage — 
But  Some  Find  Higher  Budgets  Prohtable 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


$1,500,000  Coal 
Ad  Fund  Likely 


A  MONTH  AGO  this  department  told, 

on  the  basis  of  the  annual  depart¬ 
ment  store  tabulation  Harvard’s  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Business  Research,  how  sales 
had  increased  faster  than  advertising 
expenditures  in  recent  years,  bring¬ 
ing  down  the  percentages  of  sales  de¬ 
voted  to  advertising. 

Now  the  stores  are  being  warned 
to  hold  down  the  percentages  still 
farther,  and  to  abandon  the  idea  of 
letting  the  advertising  percentage 
swell  in  hope  of  attracting  enough 
voliune  to  overcome  this  additional 
expense. 

The  warning  is  contained  in  a  new 
publication  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  written  by 
Thomas  Robb,  manager  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division,  and  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  soon  imder  the  title  “A  New 
Concept  of  Retail  Sales  Promotion.” 
Its  viewpoint  directly  opposes  that 
which  holds  that  as  long  as  addi¬ 
tional  volume  can  be  handled  with¬ 
out  increasing  fixed  exx)enses,  an  ad¬ 
vertising  percentage  higher  than  nor¬ 
mal  may  safely  be  permitted  on  the 
“excess”  sales  volume.  Mr.  Robb, 
pointing  to  rapidly  rising  expenses  of 
many  sorts,  voices  fear  that  “under 
the  urge  to  get  more  volume,  three 
of  every  four  stores  will  simply  ag¬ 
gravate  an  already  bad  condition  un¬ 
less  big  constructive  measures  are 
employed  as  quickly  as  possible.” 

Holds  4%  Enough 

IT  WOULD  BE  unfortimate  if  stores 

generally  should  take  Mr.  Robb’s 
bulletin  simply  as  a  cue  to  cut  their 
advertising.  He  himself  disclaims 
that  solution,  according  to  a  siunmary 
which  was  available  this  week  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  publication  of  his  study. 
“Instead.”  said  this  summary,  the 
report  “attempts  to  show  how  waste 
can  be  eliminated  and  where  oppor- 
timities  exist  for  increasing  volume 
by  more  ‘consumer-attuned’  sales 
efforts.” 

Which  is,  of  course,  an  excellent 
idea,  but  one  which  store  men  have 
been  trying  to  accomplish  for  years. 

The  report  holds  that  “a  well-or¬ 
ganized  program  can  be  carried  out 
effectively  even  though  the  average 
expense  ratio  be  lowered  to  4  per 
cent  for  the  average  store,  and  it  forci¬ 
bly  urges  this  goal.”  And  analyzing 
reports  department  by  department, 
the  survey  says;  “Approximately  70 
per  cent  of  all  selling  departments  in 
the  average  store  spent  more  than 

4.5  per  cent  of  net  sales  in  total  pub¬ 
licity  in  1936.  However,  the  16  best 
pr off t- makers  in  percentage  averaged 

4.6  per  cent,  being  that  high  only  be¬ 
cause  three  departments  (coats  and 
suits,  furs,  and  negligees  and  robes) 
averaged  6.2  per  cent.  Twenty-two 
departments  in  the  entire  store  kept 
publicity  at  4.5  per  cent  or  under, 
and  19  of  them  were  profit  makers 
averaging  4  per  cent  And  one  big 
reason  why  more  stores  cannot  show 
the  kind  of  profit  realized  by  out¬ 
standing  stores  is  the  failure  to  keep 
large- volume  departments  within  the 
charmed  circle  of  4.5  per  cent  pub¬ 
licity  expense  or  less.  In  the  group 
of  32  departments  contributing  nearly 
70  per  cent  of  total  volume  in  the 
average  store,  only  four  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  4.5  club.  If  the  other 
big  departments  had  only  been  kept 
within  proper  bounds,  we’d  have  seen 
some  real  proffts — but  unfortunately 
they  averaged  5.6  per  cent  of  net 
sales.” 


Another  “If" 

ONE  MIGHT  AMEND  this  last  sen¬ 
tence  by  inserting  another  “if” — 
“If  the  other  big  departments  had 
only  been  kept  within  proper  bovmds, 
and  if  they  had  maintained  their  full 
sales  volume  at  the  same  time — ” 

A  good  many  newspaper  salesmen 
are  apt  to  hear  quotations  from  Mr. 
Robb’s  simvey  before  long;  so  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  mention  a  few  points 
to  consider  in  connection  therewith. 

In  the  first  place,  the  percentages 
he  mentions  are  for  “total  publicity,” 
including  not  only  space  costs,  but 
advertising  payroll,  production  costs, 
window  and  counter  displays,  and 
other  items.  If  the  “total  publicity” 
expense  is  actually  too  high,  it  does 
not  follow  that  newspaper  costs  are 
too  high.  Newspaper  advertising  took 
only  62  cents  of  the  total  publicity 
dollar  in  1936,  against  64  cents  in 
1935  and  66  cents  in  1934.  In  the 
same  period  since  1934,  display  costs 
have  risen  a  cent,  and  direct  mail 
has  doubled,  rising  from  2  cents  to  4 
cents. 

Following  is  the  division  of  the 
publicity  dollar,  as  tabulated  by  Mr. 
Robb: 


1936 

1935 

19.34 

Xew*H)ap€r  adv.  . . 

.  $.62 

$.64 

$.66 

Adv.  payroll  . 

. 08 

.08 

.08 

Production  . 

. 05 

.05 

.05 

Total  display  .... 

. 11 

.11 

.10 

Direct  mail  . 

. 04 

.03 

.02 

Broadc:istinK  .... 

. 02 

.01 

.02 

Misc.  media  . 

. 05 

.04 

.05 

All  other  . 

. 03 

.04 

.03 

Bon  in  Marketing  Regulations 
to  Be  Removed  This  Fall 


Goal  Figures  Higher 

IN  THE  SECOND  PLACE,  there  is 

some  substantial  argument  against 
the  idea  that  4  per  cent  of  net  sales 
is  enough  for  “total  publicity.”  Take 
for  example  the  authoritative  Har¬ 
vard  report  on  department  store 
operations  mentioned  above.  The 
Harvard  bulletin  not  only  gives  “com¬ 
mon  figures”  for  all  the  stores  covered 
in  its  figures,  but  it  also  gives  “goal 
figures”  which  “depict  the  typical  re¬ 
sults  for  a  number  of  the  most  prof¬ 
itable  firms  in  the  respective  groups.” 
And  many  of  these  goal  figures  are 
higher  than  4  per  cent,  some  even 
higher  than  4.5  per  cent  Here  is 
how  the  “goals”  set  up  by  Harvard 
for  store  operators  compare  with  the 
common  figures: 

Total  Publicity 
Common  Goal 

Annual  Sales  Figures  Figures 

$500,000-$750,000  .  4.05  3.9 

$750, 000-$l. 000,000  .  4.4  4.65 

$  1,000, 000-$>,000,000  .  4.75  4.7 

$2,000,000-$4,000,000  .  4.9  3.75 

$4,000,000-$10.0>»0,000  .  5.25  4.5 

$10,000,000-$20,000,000  .  5.1  4.1 

Specialty  Stores: 

$500.000-$l. 000,000  .  5.95  5.35 

$l,000.000-$2,000,000  .  5.5  5.5 

$2,000,000-$4,000,000  .  6.15  6.15 

Mr.  Robb’s  report  calls  for  greater 
respect  for  the  customer’s  viewpoint 
Consumer  surveys  among  8,000  store 
customers,  he  reports,  show  that  70 
per  cent  are  satisfied  with  recisonable 
regular  prices,  against  30  per  cent 
who  seek  low  prices  at  special  sales; 
also  that  some  major  factors  with  con¬ 
sumers  are  adequate  assortments, 
reasonable  prices,  dependable  quality 
always,  efficient  sales  persons,  and 
faith  in  a  store’s  honesty  and  reliabil¬ 
ity. 

Ten  pier  cent  of  the  newspaper 
space  allowance,  Mr.  Robb  urges, 
should  be  set  aside  as  part  of  a  hmd 
for  an  extensive  “public  relations 
problem,”  not  exactly  outlined  in  the 
summary  available  this  week,  but 
aimed  to  present  the  store  in  its  most 
favorable  light  to  the  consumer. 


Washington,  Sept.  1 — It  is  practi¬ 
cally  certain  that  section  12  of  the 
proposed  marketing  regulations  for 
the  bituminous  coal  industry,  which 
makes  impossible  the  creation  of  an 
advertising  fund  within  the  indus¬ 
try,  will  not  be  included  in  market¬ 
ing  regulations  that  will  meet  the 
final  approval  of  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission,  a  spokesman  for  the 
commission  declared  here. 

At  hearings  last  week  the  commis¬ 
sioners  heard  the  American  Retail 
Coal  Dealers  Association  plead  that 
the  regulations  be  amended  to  per¬ 
mit  a  deduction  of  one  cent  per  ton 
on  producers’  prices  to  finance  a  na¬ 
tional  advertising  campaign  on  behalf 
of  coal.  Those  favoring  the  proposal 
estimated  that  this  would  create  an 
annual  advertising  fund  totaling  over 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 

While  the  commission,  producers, 
and  retailers  see  eye  to  eye  on  the 
pressing  necessity  of  coal  sales  pro¬ 
motion  through  advertising,  it  was 
learned  at  commission  headquarters 
here  that  producers’  representatives 
do  not  look  with  favor  on  the  method 
proposed  by  the  retailers’  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  chief  objection  of  those 
concerned  in  the  production  end  of 
the  industry  centers  aroimd  the 
method  of  ffnancing  the  advertising, 
which  they  contend  should  be  paid 
for  through  an  addition  to  minimum 
tonnage  prices  rather  than  through 
a  deduction. 

The  producers  also  believe  that  any 
change  in  section  12  should  embody 
regulations  permitting  the  policing  of 
the  expenditures  of  retailers  in  ad¬ 
vertising  to  insure  that  funds  intended 
for  advertising  will  not  be  diverted 
into  other  channels. 

Although  no  official  comment  will 
be  made  by  members  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  until  after  the  permanent  mar¬ 
keting  regulations  are  decided  on,  it 
has  been  learned,  unofficially,  that  the 
government  body  will  probably  cre¬ 
ate  an  advertising  fund  clause  more 
in  line  with  the  demands  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  rather  than  the  retailers. 

Commission  hearings  have  been 
continued  until  Sept.  9  and  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  permanent  regulations 
will  not  be  made  until  a  month  after 
that  date,  at  the  earliest. 


RETURNS  TO  COAST 


THE  MARK 


OF  ACCURACY,  SPEED 
AND  INDEPENDENCE  IN 
WORLD  WIDE  NEWS 
COVERAGE 


Chains  Plan  Egg  Drive 
Using  800  Dailies 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  l—Eu 
producers  and  chain  store  organic, 
tions  plan  to  use  at  least  800  dailiej 
in  a  drive  to  remove  surplus  egn 
fiom  the  market  by  increasing  con. 
sumption. 

Plans  for  the  national  sales  promo¬ 
tion  drive  were  laid  by  representa- 
tives  of  producer  organizations  and 
officials  of  the  National  Association  of 
Food  Chains  at  a  meeting  here  today 
Details,  including  the  date  for  launch, 
ing  the  drive,  will  be  decided  at  a 
series  of  meetings  of  both  groups. 

Other  media  than  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  radio,  will  be  used;  but  the 
nature  of  the  public  to  which  the  pin. 
motion  will  be  directed  makes  it  ccr. 
tain  that  the  newspapers  will  be  most 
largely  employed. 

Advertising  departments  of  the 
chain  store  organizations  which  make 
up  the  national  association  will  pla^f 
the  copy.  Stressed  will  be  the  food 
value  cuid  comparative  low  cost  trf 
eggs.  “Large  scale  text  and  eye¬ 
catching  illustrations”  will  be  the 
keynote,  it  is  promised. 


Clcdins  in  Ad  Drive 
Guaranteed  by  Lloyd's 

A  new  anti-dandruff  campaign 
sponsored  by  the  F.  W.  Fitoh  Co.  d 
Des  Moines,  producers  of  a  hair  sham¬ 
poo,  is  backed  by  Lloyd’s  of  London, 
world-famous  insurance  ffrm.  Hie 
company’s  declaration  that  its  prepar¬ 
ation  will  remove  dandruff  with  the 
first  application  is  guaranteed  by  the 
London  insurance  ffrm  to  be  correct 

TTiis  is  expected  to  be  only  the  first 
of  a  new  trend  towards  insured  ad¬ 
vertising  which  has  come  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  advertisers  as  a  result  of 
several  complaints  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Advertising  men 
in  New  York  City  expressed  interest 
this  week  in  the  new  approach  to 
winning  public  confidence. 

The  Fitch  ffrm  inserted  full  page 
advertisements  in  various  Sunday 
papers  featuring  the  Lloyd’s  guaran¬ 
tee.  L.  W.  Ramsey  Company,  agents, 
are  planning  to  use  large  space  in  the 
American  Weekly,  Collier’s,  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post,  This  Week,  and 
True  Story  magazine,  among  others. 


Miller  Holland,  news  manager  of 
the  western  division  of  the  United 
Press,  left  New  York  City  Sept.  1, 
for  his  office  in  San  Francisco  after 
a  month’s  vacation. 


BEST  NAMED  MANAGER 

Frank  B.  Best  has  been  appointed 
manager.  Southern  office  of  O’Mara 
&  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  publishers’  represen¬ 
tatives,  Atlanta.  Mr.  Best,  who  has 
been  with  the  Atlanta  Journal  for  the 
past  two  years,  succeeds  W.  Frank 
Aycock,  who  has  been  appointed  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of  the 
Birmingham  News  and  Age-Herald. 


UNITED  PRESS 


CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 


Chicago:  211  West  Wocker  Drive 
New  York.  220  East  42nd  Street 
Son  Francisco:  1st  Not  I  Bonk  Bldg 
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federick  Opper 
Dies  at  82 


continued  from  page  9 


the  treatment  he  received 
Mr.  Hearst  and  attributed  the 


Plimpton  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  survive 
him. 

In  a  15-minute  memorial  broadcast 
over  station  WNEW,  Sunday  night 
Russ  Westover,  creator  of  “Tillie  the 
Toiler”  and  close  friend  of  Mr.  Opper 
in  New  Rochelle,  stated:  “Mr.  Opper 
did  with  his  comic  characters  in  print 
what  Will  Rogers  did  on  the  screen 
and  over  the  air — broke  that  tension — 
made  the  people  laugh  and  forget 
their  troubles  for  awhile  at  least.” 

Also  on  the  program  were  Alex 
Raymond,  creator  of  “Flash  Gordon,” 
and  William  Laas,  editor  of  United 
Feature  Syndicate. 


of  cartoons  and  pictures  in 
pelican  newspapers  to  his  initia- 

Sow  Comics  Grow 

Comic  art  was  new  when  Opper  en- 
^  the  field.  “There  were  several 
jjgazines— crude  old  things— print- 
nc  funny  pictures,  but  there  was  no 
noney  in  drawing  pictures  and  as  a 

there  were  few  comic  artiste  Dailv  ReStiainS  TvpOS 
^cartoonists.  9uteide  of  New  York,  p 

fie  newspapers  m  those  early  days  f  TOIXI  L/GlllOIlStrCItlOllS 

lever  thought  of  using  picture^  And  Newton,  la..  Sept.  1— A  temporary 
iven  here  there  were  only  two  er  injunction  restraining  them  from  “in- 
iree  that  made  a  practice  of  h®  timidating”  or  “threatening”  employes 
ace  said.  ^  fhem,  the  o  d  News  Printing  company  is  now 

Daily  Graphic,  died  a  hasty  death,  being  observed  by  members  of  New- 
Pulitzer,  of  course,  was  forgu^  ^ead.  ^on  Typographical  Union  No.  974  and 
"When  Hearst  entered  the  field  and  i^g  sympathizers  as  the  Newton  Daily 
brought  his  artiste  from  San  Fi^-  Ncios  enters  its  second  week  of  pub- 
jisco  with  him,  he  stated  the  ball  lication  following  a  three-week  shut¬ 
rolling.  Cartoons  and  illustrations  of  down.  In  accordance  with  the  in- 
all  kinds,  as  well  as  the  Sunday  full-  junction  signed  by  Judge  Frank 
page  features,  were  some  of  the  wea-  Bechly  former  employes  are  now  pick- 
pons  he  wielded  in  battling  Joseph  eting  the  plant  in  shifts  of  two  during 
Pulitzer  for  circulation.  the  day. 

Now  the  comic  art  business  is  a  The  injunction  proceedings  were 
great  industry.  Hundreds  of  daily  filed  by  Publisher  James  R.  Rhodes 
papers  have  their  art  staffs — and  some  after  two  mass  demonstrations,  dur¬ 
al  them  are  very  large — and  the  syndi-  ing  one  of  which  the  picketers  trailed 
ate  artiste  supply  those  that  don’t,  and  threatened  five  News  employes 
Why,  I  understand  these  syndicates  as  they  left  their  work  to  go  home, 
lave  salesmen  on  the  road  going  from  Five  men,  none  of  whom  is  a  mem- 
aewspaper  to  newspaper  selling  car-  ber  of  the  Newton  Typogranh’cal 

Union,  are  now  facing  charges  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  peace.  The  men,  Herman 
Masters,  E.  E.  Barton,  Mike  Huston, 
Kenneth  Lane  and  George  Tully,  have 
all  pleaded  not  guilty. 

Twice  during  the  oast  week  Pub¬ 
lisher  Rhodes  has  devoted  part  of 
page  one  to  public  statements  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  strike  situation,  one  de¬ 
claring  “The  Daily  News  is  fighting 
for  liberty  under  the  law  and  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.” 


toons  and  pictures  as  though  they 
were  lead  pipe  or  groceries. 

“I  think  it  was  Hearst  that  started 
.ill  this.  His  editorial  acumen  in 
'playing  up  pictures  and  cartoons 
forced  other  editors  to  keep  pace.” 

Son  of  Immigrant 
Mr.  Opper  was  bom  at  Madison, 

Wis.,  Jan.  2,  1857,  the  son  of  Lewis 
and  Aurelia  Burr  Opper.  His  father, 

Austrian  immigrant,  was  the 
arother  of  Adolph  Opper,  who,  as  “De 

31owitz”  was  a  famous  Paris  corre-  _  e  ■  x  u 
ijwndent  for  the  London  Times  in  the  tfOSS  OOClSty  xlCIS 

ighties.  School  Advisory  Group 

Young  Opper  quit  school  and  went 
0  work  on  the  weekly  Madison 
jdzette  when  he  was  14  years  old 
as  general  utility  man.  His  drawing 
ability  showed  itself  from  the  very 
jirst  and  he  was  continually  drawing 
'pictures  of  any  subject  that  occurred 
0  him.  After  some  years  he  went  to 
|Hew  York  where  he  worked  in  a 
tore. 

His  first  cartooning  was  done  at  18 
|ji  1875  for  a  small  monthly  called 
punnj/  Phellow,  issued  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  popular  story  paper. 


Oliver  Holden,  organization  chair¬ 
man  of  the  American  Press  Society, 
has  annoimced  the  appointment  of  an 
advisory  committee  on  journalistic 
schools,  which  he  has  formed  with  the 
approval  of  the  society’s  b^ard  of 
governors.  Members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  are  deans  of  five  schools  of 
journalism:  Frank  L.  Martin  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  is  chairman. 
Other  members  are:  Herbert  L.  Rath- 
bone,  New  York  University;  Frank 
W.  Murphy,  University  of  IlUnois; 


-  -  ....  Grant  M.  Hyde,  University  of  Wiscon- 

^ork  Weekly.  In  those  days  gin  and  Robert  Housman,  University 
ill  illustrations  were  made  on  blocks  of  Montana. 


>1  box  wood  and  then  engraved  by 
wood  carvers.  He  then  began  con- 
ributing  pictures  to  Comic  Monthly 
od  to  Wild  Oats,  a  weekly.  He  also 


Under  the  constitution  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  members  of  faculties  of  journal¬ 
istic  schools  are  admitted  to  associate 
membership  in  the  society.  The  new 


M  some  cartoons  for  Harper's  Bazaar,  committee  will  be  asked  to  submit  to 


fcribner’s.  Century,  and  St.  Nicholas 
^  bought  some  of  his  cartoons. 

Joined  Leslie’s  in  1877 
Early  in  1877  he  was  given  a  posi- 
lon  in  the  art  department  of  Frank 
■^e’s  publishing  concern  and  he 
w  comics  for  the  Jolly  Joker  and 
be  Budget  of  Fun.  After  three  years 
*  went  with  Puck  where  he  re- 
“•ined  for  18  years,  doing  political 

®foons  and  social  comics.  During  cmo  women  oi  \.-incinnau  are  worx- 
jV™®  illustrated  some  books,  j^g  with  the  management  of  the  Cin- 

lill  ii  M^k  Twain’s  works,  cinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  Associa- 

Finley  Dunne,  and  tion  to  publish  a  rotogravure  section 
Sunday  Enquirer  Sept.  19.  The 
I II-  married  Miss  women  are  soliciting  the  advertising 

Barnett  of  New  Orleans.  She  and  it  is  expected  that  a  sizeable  edi- 
M  two  children,  Laurence  Opper  of  tion  will  result.  The  proceeds  will 
**  Rochelle,  and  Mrs.  Harold  go  to  the  Symphony  Association. 


the  board  of  governors  and  to  the  so 
ciety’s  membership  a  proposal  to  alter 
the  constitutional  provision  so  as  to 
admit  to  full  membership  members  of 
journalistic  school  faculties  who  have 
had  the  requisite  four  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  on  daily  newspapers. 
■ 

BENEFIT  ROTO  SECTION 

Cincinnati,  Aug.  31 — Society  and 
club  women  of  Cincinnati  are  work- 
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Canton  Repository 
Fleet  First  In 
Safety  Contest 

Wins  1936-37  Notional  Event 
With  .57  Rating  .  .  .  Eight 
Fleets  Show  3.57  Average 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

AT  THE  RISK  of  appearing  to  be 
repetitious,  we  lead  off  this  week 
with  another  safety  story,  this  time 
to  announce  the  Canton  (O.)  Reposi¬ 
tory  has  won  the  1936-37  National 
Fleet  Safety  Contest  for  the  news¬ 
paper  division,  conducted  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council.  Awards  to 
winners  in  each  division  will  be  made 
Oct.  13  at  the  National  Safety  Con¬ 
gress  to  be  held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  Repository  fleet  of  newspaper 
delivery  trucks  covered  526,000  miles 
during  1936-37  with  but  three  acci¬ 
dents  for  a  rating  of  .57.  This  record 
is  exceptional  in  the  light  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  average  for  the  eight  fleets  com¬ 
peting  in  the  national  contest.  The 
eight  fleets,  including  310  vrfiicles, 
traveled  a  total  of  6,276,000  miles  with 
224  accidents  for  a  group  rating  of 
3.57.  This  rating  is  a  trifle  higher 
than  the  1935-36  group  average  of 
3.43  for  four  newspaper  fleets  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  national  contest. 

Circulation  managers  will  recall 
that  in  the  Aug.  14  issue  we  presented 
National  Safety  Council  yearly  statis¬ 
tics  on  newspaper  fleet  accident  rat¬ 
ing  from  1932  to  1936.  Ratings  pub¬ 
lished  included  newspaper  trucks 
entered  in  community  safety  contests 
and,  as  a  result,  showed  a  larger 
number  of  trucks  entered  with  a  cor¬ 
responding  higher  accident  average. 
The  1935-36  flgures  showed,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  total  of  1,075  vehicles  travel¬ 
ing  18,852,000  miles  with  1,217  acci¬ 
dents,  or  an  average  of  6.47  accidents 
per  100,000  miles. 

Four  New  Fleets  Entered 
National  Safety  Council  figures  re¬ 
leased  this  week  do  not  include 
community  contests,  but  only  those 
fleets  entered  in  the  national  event. 
Although  only  represented  by  eight 
fleets,  the  newspaper  truck  division 
was  hampered,  no  doubt,  by  addition 
of  four  new  fleets  in  the  contest. 
This  statement  is  borne  out  by  the 
comment  made  by  the  National  Safety 
Council,  which  announced:  ‘‘The  rate 
for  fleets  that  participated  in  the  con¬ 
test  for  the  first  time  was  21%  higher 
than  the  average  for  competitors  in 
previous  contests.” 

TTie  newspaper  average  of  3.57  was 
higher  than  the  total  average  for  all 
fleets  of  2.32,  including  passenger 
cars,  buses  and  trucks,  and  also  for 
commercial  trucks,  whose  general 
average  was  2.78.  Newspaper  trucks, 
however,  had  a  better  general  average 
than  city  trucks,  department  store 
cmd  laundry  vehicles. 

Viewed  from  a  dollar  -  and  -  cents 
angle,  the  importance  of  the  Reposi¬ 
tory  fleet’s  record  of  safety  is  the  fact 
that  from  1931  to  1935,  the  Reposi¬ 
tory’s  insurance  premiums  have  been 
reduced  30%,  while  accident  costs 
have  decreased  80%.  The  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Star,  another  regular  con¬ 
testant  in  the  safety  councils’  contest, 
reports  a  decrease  in  property  damage 
and  public  liability  insurance  costs 
of  50%. 

Moil  Subscription  Campaign 

CIRCULATORS  contemplating  a  fall 
campaign  for  mail  subscriptions 
should  be  interested  in  a  plan  out¬ 
lined  by  Jasper  Rison,  Louisville 
Courier- Journal  and  Times,  at  the 
last  Central  States  meeting,  on  getting 


results  from  mail  subscription  sales¬ 
men.  Mr.  Rison  pointed  out  that 
“reader  habit  is  the  strongest  force 
with  which  a  circulation  manager 
must  cope.”  In  order  to  overcome 
the  problem  of  converting  readers  of 
other  newspapers  to  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  Mr.  Rison  has 
devised  a  “short  course”  for  mail 
subscription  salesmen,  recruited  from 
rural  sections.  He  explained  his  plan 
as  follows: 

“In  our  regular  expansion  program  each 
year  we  employ  two  crews,  usually  of  eight 
men  each,  for  the  perio<l  of  our  campaign. 
For  these  crews  we  try  to  get  farm  !»oys  with 
at  least  a  high  sch(H>l  education.  The  two 
crew  managers  select  their  own  men.  We 
allow  each  man  two  dollars  per  day  for  living 
exfienses  and  one  dollar  commission  on  each 
order  obtained.  Tliey  furnish  their  own  cars 
and  pay  all  of  their  own  expenses.  They  work 
under  the  crew  manager’s  direction  and  work 
the  route  assigned  to  them  each  day.  Nat¬ 
urally.  the  crews  are  sent  to  territories  where 
we  have  few  renewals  and  they  are  con¬ 
fronted  imme<liately  with  the  prc  blem  of 
bucking  reader  habit  and  converting  non¬ 
readers  into  paid-in-advance  subscribers. 

“Experience  has  taught  us  that  too  long  a 
course  of  training  results  in  disap|H»intment 
when  the  new  salesman  gets  into  the  difficult 
held.  It  has  also  taught  us  that  no  training 
at  all  results  in  the  loss  of  exi>ensive  time 
after  the  salesman  does  get  into  the  held  and 
worse  still  in  killing  good  prost>ective  territory. 
Therefore,  after  much  experimenting,  we  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  giving  the  new  salesman 
a  two-iiay  cram  course  in  the  office,  a  day  of 
held  instruction  and  an  occasional  pick-up  by 
one  of  our  veterans  when  the  going  gets  tough. 

“W  hen  the  salesman  is  engaged,  he  is  given 
a  copy  of  our  newspaper  and  instructed  to 
read  it  through  from  beginning  to  end.  One 
week  later  he  is  sent  a  copy  of  the  largest 
competitor’s  paper  in  the  territory  where  his 
crew  will  work  and  given  the  same  instructions. 

L«ctur«  on  Foaturot 

“On  his  arrival  in  the  office  he  is  given  a 
lecture  on  ‘News  and  Pictures*  and  then  taken 
for  a  complete  tour  of  the  plant  from  the 
news  room  to  the  mailing  room.  He  is  then 
given  a  lecture  on  ‘Features*  with  a  repetition 
of  the  things  he  has  already  been  told  about 
‘News  and  Pictures.*  This  is  followed  by  a 
round  table  discussion  of  what  he  has  observed 
and  the  things  in  his  course  that  have  im¬ 
pressed  him  most. 

“After  the  ‘Feature*  lecture  he  is  taken 
through  the  various  phases  of  securing  and 
producing  features.  He  has  a  talk  with  the 
feature  e<litor,  he  is  told  something  of  the 
cost  of  the  more  extensive  features,  some¬ 
times  he  learns  something  of  the  biography  of 
the  artist,  he  sees  the  mats,  the  plates,  a  press¬ 
man  locates  the  comic  page  on  the  press.  All 
of  this  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  an 
entertaining  visitor.  Farmers  like  to  be  visitetl 
in  Kentucky  and  in  southern  Indiana  and 
the  more  entertaining  the  visitor,  the  more  apt 
he  is  to  make  a  sale. 

“After  the  feature  lecture  comes  a  talk  on 
newspaper  fiction  including  a  comparison  of 
the  prices  in  hook  form  of  the  various  serial 
stories  that  have  been  run  in  the  paper  during 
the  past  year.  This  is  followed  with  a  talk 
on  sports,  with  introductions  to  the  sports 
editor  and  his  staff — more  round  table  di-^cus- 
sions  and  more  repetition  of  the  things  that 
he  has  previously  been  told. 

“The  next  day  the  new  salesman  is  called 
upon  to  sell  the  paper  to  our  6ve  home  de¬ 
livery  supervisors  in  the  city.  From  their 
experience  they  advise  him  upon  his  own  sales 
talk  and  methods.  When  this  examination 
has  l>een  completed  a  final  round  table  con¬ 
ference  is  held  in  which  the  new  salesman  is 
asked:  ‘If  you  were  a  farmer  what  thing  that 
you  have  learned  here  would  impress  you 
most?’  This  year’s  crew  seemed  most  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  weekly  cost  of  Wire  Photo 
Service  and  the  price  per  <lay  of  the  news¬ 
paper  at  the  bargain  rate.” 

"Front  Page  Parade" 

NEWS  FROM  the  Minneapolis  Star  is 

going  on  the  air  over  WCCO  in 
dramatized  form  at  the  same  time  it 
was  formerly  heard  in  bulletins. 
“Front  Page  Parade,”  a  daily  program 
of  news  dramas,  goes  on  the  air  at 
1: 15  p.  m.  with  last  minute  news  from 
the  wire  and  city  room. 

The  three  or  four  top  news  stories 
are  chosen.  Variety  of  appeal  and 
subject  matter  are  a  large  factor  in 
this  choice.  The  items  are  then 
dramatized,  music  and  sound  effects 
are  chosen,  and  the  cast  hastily  re¬ 
hearsed. 

A  special  organ  theme,  written  by 
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Jack  Malcrich,  WCCO  orchestra 
leader,  introduces  the  program  each 
day.  The  company  includes  Hal 
Parkes,  Star  news  announcer,  who 
gives  late  wire  news,  a  dramatic  cast 
of  four  who  handle  a  variety  of  voices 
and  dialects,  and  Ed  Abbott,  WCCO 
announcer. 

“We  are  aiming  to  make  our  news 
broadcasts  more  showmanly,”  ex¬ 
plained  George  Grim  of  the  Star  pro¬ 
motion  department  and  director  of 
the  program.  “We  realize  that  all 
items  must  be  news,  and  that  the 
program  must  be  of  a  public  service 
nature.  By  dramatizing  news  bulle¬ 
tins  we  are  giving  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  on  the  air  to  the  news  that  our 
editorial  department  does  in  striking 
layouts,  action  pictures,  flash  head¬ 
lines.” 

Circulation  Practice  Course 

AFTER  A  FIVE-YEAR  trial  period, 

the  Ohio  University  School  of 
Journalism  claims  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  journalism  department 
having  a  working  arrangement  with 
a  daily  newspaper  to  serve  as  a  lab¬ 
oratory  for  students  studying  news¬ 
paper  circulation  practices.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  is  with  the  Athens  (O.) 
Messenger. 

Collaborating  with  Royal  H.  Ray, 
instructor  in  the  course,  is  Fred 
Weber,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Messenger.  The  course  includes  ABC 
work,  selling  and  office  experience. 
No  textbook  is  used  in  this  course 
because  the  ABC  provides  up-to-date 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  follow.  Before  students  are 
permitted  to  enroll  in  “Newspaper 
Circulation  Practice,”  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  complete  the  “Newspaper 
Management”  course,  which  empha¬ 
sizes  the  theoretical  side  of  all 
phases  of  newspaper  business  office 
methods. 

The  circulation  practice  course  in¬ 
cludes  either  two  or  three  hours  of 
work  each  week  on  the  Messenger. 
During  the  hours  spent  at  the  Mes¬ 
senger,  students  learn  firsthand  the 
practical  phases  of  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  work,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Weber. 

Seeking  Junior  Writers 

WITH  THE  WORLD  SERIES  scarcely 

a  month  away,  the  Chicago  Times 
has  organized  the  Times’  Junior 
Sports  Writers  Association.  In  order 
to  become  eligible  for  membership,  a 
boy  is  required  to  write  a  250-word 
story  of  “The  Greatest  Play  I  Ever 
Saw.”  Each  day  the  Times  selects 
the  six  best  stories  submitted  and 
sends  the  writers  to  a  White  Sox  or 
Cub  game.  All  six  write  stories  of 
the  game,  the  best  being  printed. 
From  the  summer’s  best  stories  will 
be  selected  the  winner,  who  will  be 
“assigned”  along  with  regular  Times 
sports  writers  to  cover  the  World 
Series  in  October. 

P.M.  s  APPEAR  LATER 

By  mutual  agreement  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Ledger  and  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  have  moved  their 
first  edition  deadlines  back  an  hour, 
but  the  papers  still  go  on  sale  at  the 
usual  time,  10:30  a.m.,  in  central  city 
news  stands.  The  change  affected  only 
the  time  of  sale  on  news  sstands  in 
outlying  sections. 

H-T  COACHING  SCHOOL 

The  third  annual  Football  Coaching 
School  sponsored  by  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  opened  a  five-day 
semester  Aug.  30  in  the  daily’s  audi¬ 
torium  with  a  record  enrollment  of 
more  than  500  college,  preparatory, 
and  high  school  coaches,  athletic  di¬ 
rectors,  writers  and  special  guests. 


Dailies  Buy  Properties 
To  Improve  Delivery 

Two  Oklahoma  publishers  an. 
nounced  Aug  17  the  purchase  of  addi! 
tional  space  to  facilitate  the  deliver  i 
of  papers. 

The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company 
publishers  of  the  Daily  Oklahotstf 
and  the  Times,  purchased  the  Bogj 
Ballroom,  adjoining  its  plant,  which 
will  be  used  as  a  loading  dock  and 
shipping  room  for  the  Mistletoe  Ex- 
press  Service,  Inc.  It  was  reported 
that  the  property  was  bought  fa 
$45,000. 

In  Tulsa,  the  World  Publish^ 
Company,  publisher  of  the 
World,  bought  the  Ryan  Motor  bold, 
ing  which  will  be  occupied  by  |h( 
Magic  Empire  Express,  World  agh. 
sidiary.  Magic  Express  formerly  uiad 
two  buildings  in  widely  sepanw 
parts  of  the  city. 

■ 

"LINOLEUM  HOME" 

With  one  full  page  of  cooperstivt 
promotion  rim  in  the  Binghamtoi 
(N.  Y.)  Press  on  Saturday,  Aug  2l 
more  than  5,000  people  were  attracted 
to  “The  Magic  Linoleum  Home"  k 
one  of  Binghamton’s  new  real  estate 
subdivisions  on  Sunday,  Aug.  22,  ac¬ 
cording  to  estimates  of  the  newspa- 
per’s  executives.  The  Linoleum  Home 
is  the  brain-child  of  a  Binghamtci 
rug  house  and  the  home  is  to  be  the 
store  owner’s  private  residence.  Ptac- 
tically  all  walls  and  floors  are  coveml 
with  linoleum. 

■ 

STARTS  SUNDAY  EDITION 

The  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times  has 
discontinued  its  Saturday  edition  and 
added  a  Sunday  edition.  S.  Mclfieis 
publisher. 


FOR  QUICK 
SALE 

One  Duplex  Modern  Metro¬ 
politan  22f^"  cutoff  Unit 
Type  Sextuple  Newspaper 
Press,  with  double  folders, 
turning  bars  each  unit,  cast 
iron  substructure  with 
double  roll  positions  and 
motor  roll  hoists.  Press  has 
full  set  covered  rollers  with 
extras. 

One  Cutler-Hammer  100-HP 
alternating  current  full 
automatic  press  drive. 

One  Trimming  Block. 

One  Goss  eight-column  flat 
casting  box. 

One  Cutler-Hammer  news¬ 
paper  conveyor.  All  equip¬ 
ment  now  available  and  can 
be  inspected  at  any  timfc 
Purchased  new  in  1929. 

Must  be  sold  quickly  due 
consolidation.  Wire  or  write 
Lexington  (Kentucky) 
Leader-Herald. 
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Carl  Schultze  Reviving 
“Foxy  Grandpa”  Cartoon 


By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 

I  CARL  E.  SCHULTZE,  better  known  his  desire  to  be  a  portrait  painter, 
i  under  the  pen  name  of  “Bunny,”  but  after  a  year  here  he  returned 
I  creator  of  the  famous  “Foxy  Grandpa”  home  and  obtained  a  job  in  a  litho- 
cartoon  which  graphing  house  in  Louisville.  That 
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was  one  of 
America’s  first 
comics,  is  re¬ 
turning  to  the 
syndicate  field 
with  his  lovable 
character. 

Mr.  Schultze, 
71  years  old,  who 
was  last  ssmdi- 
cated  through 
King  Features 
Syndicate  in 
1913,  is  draw¬ 
ing  for  the  Harry 
“A”  Chesler  Publications  in  New 
York.  His  strip,  now  drawn  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Charles  Biro,  a  former 
Walt  Disney  artist,  has  been  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  about  six  months  and  will 
be  released  Oct.  17. 

Mr.  Schultze,  an  athletic  figure  of  a 
man  in  spite  of  his  years,  is  almost 
the  counterpart  of  his  character.  His 
philosophy  avowedly  is  “don’t  let  any¬ 
thing  get  you  down”  and  he  has  lived 
up  to  it  during  his  long  career  of 
knocking  around  the  country.  Mod¬ 
estly  he  will  admit  that  he  was  quite 
a  "dandy”  in  his  younger  days  and 
has  carried  a  cane  since  he  was  18 
years  old.  Since  he  left  King  his  in¬ 
come  has  been  sufficient  to  live  on 
and  most  of  his  drawing  has  been  for 
his  own  pleasure,  although  he  has 
sold  a  little  work  free  lancing. 

Money  Means  Nothing 

Professing  a  “natural  laziness”  Mr. 
Schultze  says  that  money  has  never 
meant  very  much  to  him,  that  he 
loves  children,  and  that  he  prefers 
to  live  in  a  simple  way  with  the  simple 
things  of  life.  He  resides  alone  in 
a  small  apartment  at  251  West  21st 
Street.  His  wife  died  over  20  years 
ago. 

“Foxy  Grandpa”  was  originated  for 
the  New  York  Herald  in  1900  and  Mr. 
Schultze  claims  that  his  is  the  first 
'  comic  cartoon  to  be  born  in  America 
1  during  the  twentieth  century.  It 
I  started  Jan.  7,  1900,  the  first  Sunday 
j  in  the  year.  Up  to  that  time  he  had 
I  been  all  over  the  country  doing  dif¬ 
ferent  things  and  his  eagerness  for  a 
steady  job  was  only  prompted  by  his 
desire  to  marry. 

Asked  where  he  got  his  idea  for 
the  Sunday  page  that  ran  in  the  Her¬ 
ald  for  two  years  and  later  went  to 
the  New  York  Journal,  Mr.  Schultze 
says  that  he  never  thought  of  the  idea 
until  he  went  into  the  Herald  office. 
“Every  artist  that  drew  older  people 
had  always  given  them  the  worst  of 
it  in  cartoons,”  he  says.  “My  idea 
was  to  have  them  get  the  best  of  it.” 
He  then  confessed  that  his  grandfather 
on  his  father’s  side  from  Brunswick 
was  sort  of  an  inspiration  for  the 
character.  He  was  a  small  lively  man 
with  little  sideburns. 

More  Modern  Grandpa 

“Foxy  Grandpa”  is  to  be  modern¬ 
ized  a  little,  streamlined,  in  the  new 
cartoon,  according  to  Harry  Chesler, 
;  abdicate  manager,  but  only  to  keep 
him  up-to-date. 

Bom  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  May  25, 
1866,  Mr.  Schultze  says  that  he  had 
a  talent  for  drawing  since  he  was  old 
enough  to  hold  a  pencil.  When  he 
was  18  he  was  sent  to  New  York  to 
afiidy  art  in  a  private  studio  and  also 
•f  the  Academy  of  Design.  It  was 


lasted  about  a  week  and  then  he  took 
to  selling  whiskey  on  the  road  but 
“made  a  wretch^  failure  of  it.  I 
didn’t  get  a  single  genuine  order.” 
From  there  he  drifted  to  a  small  job 
in  Chicago  after  which  he  secured  a 
job  on  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Vic¬ 
tor  Lawson’s  papier.  Eugene  Field 
had  just  left  the  paper  and  George 
Ade  had  moved  into  Field’s  office, 
Mr.  Schultze  commented.  Names  of 
other  famous  newspapermen  rolled  off 
his  tongue  so  fast  they  couldn’t  be 
jotted  down.  From  the  News  he  went 
to  the  Tribune  and  there  met  Peter 
Finley  Dunne. 

Herald  Like  Congress 

By  mail  he  tried  to  sell  some  work 
to  Life,  Judge  and  Puck  in  New  York, 
and  it  was  during  a  follow-up  visit 
to  the  big  city  that  he  landed  a  job 
with  the  Herald.  “In  my  time  it  was 
like  being  a  member  of  Congress  to 
work  on  the  Herald,”  he  said.  “Why 
people  were  almost  willing  to  pay  to 
have  a  job  there  during  Bennett’s 
day.” 

Asked  about  what  he  thinks  of 
modern  newspaper  comic  strips,  Mr. 
Schultze  said  “why  there  are  very 
few  real  comics.  The  majority  of 
them  are  just  little  stories  drawn  out 
— nothing  humorous  about  them.” 

Walsh  Leaves  Baseball 

CHRISTY  WALSH  annoimced  this 

week  that  he  is  permanently  through 
with  syndicating  baseball  material 
and  is  now  going  to  devote  his  time 
to  his  All  America  Board  of  Football, 
during  football  season. 

For  the  balance  of  the  year  he  plans 
to  continue  with  his  Christy  Walsh 
Management  which  he  has  been  op¬ 
erating  in  conjunction  with  the  syndi¬ 
cate  for  many  years.  He  has  been 
managing  stars  in  radio  and  moving 
picture  work.  He  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  after  the  World  Series  this 
year,  at  which  he  plans  to  be  a  spec¬ 
tator  only,  he  plans  to  take  Lou  Gehrig 
and  A1  Schacht  to  Hollywood  where 
they  will  both  probably  make  pic¬ 
tures. 

Mr.  Walsh  said  that  when  he  first 
started  in  syndicate  work  he  gradu¬ 
ally  drifted  into  management  work 
with  Babe  Ruth,  later  with  Lou 
Gehrig,  Knute  Rockne  and  others. 
“One  job  was  constantly  lapping  over 
on  the  other,”  he  said.  Now  with  less 
traveling,  which  he  complained  “wears 
the  life  out  of  a  guy,”  he  is  to  devote 
the  major  part  of  his  time  to  the 
Christy  Walsh  Management  from  his 
old  offices,  “for  the  time  being.” 

Has  New  Book 

“QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  John  Brown,” 

by  E.  E.  D.  Tisdall,  a  story  of  the 
life  of  the  great  monarch’s  loyal  High¬ 
lander  servant,  is  to  be  released  in 
seven  instalments  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate 
beginning  Sept.  12.  Tisdall,  author  of 
“I  Was  a  Spy,”  has  written  an  au¬ 
thentic  account  of  Victoria’s  servant 
taken  from  records  in  the  possession 
of  Brown’s  relatives. 

The  story  is  now  running  in  the 
London  Express  and  it  is  understood 
from  the  syndicate  that  Capt.  J.  M. 
Patterson,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
York  Daily  News,  brought  the  rights 


to  the  book  back  from  Europe  with 
him  recently. 

Congressmen  Pinch-Hit 
RODNEY  DUTCHER,  NEA  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent,  now  on  vacation, 
has  six  Congressmen,  “pinch-hitting” 
on  the  column,  “Behind  the  Scenes  in 
Washington.” 

The  Congressmen  are  evenly  divided 
between  the  pro-administration  and 
the  anti-administration  leaders  in 
Congress.  They  are  Senator  Alben 
W.  Barkley  (D. — Kentucky) ;  Senator 
Edward  R.  Burke  (D. — Neb.) ;  Senator 
Robert  M.  Lafollette  (Progressive — 
Wisconsin);  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  (R. — Mass.) ;  Representative 
Maury  Maverick  (D. — Texas);  and 
Senator  Arthur  Capper  (R. — Kansas). 

Every  Week,  the  NEIA  magazine,  has 
bought  exclusive  newspaper  rights  to 
a  newly  discovered  diary  of  the  Lost 
Battalion.  It  will  be  published  in 
four  chapters  with  the  first  one  sched¬ 
uled  for  release  Sept.  18. 

The  diary  was  written  on  the  battle¬ 
field  by  James  F.  Larney,  a  private 
in  the  American  Army  during  the 
World  War.  To  write  the  background 
for  the  long-hidden  diary,  EveryWeek 
engaged  Thomas  M.  Johnson,  war  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  New  York  Sun, 
who  covered  the  military  efforts  to 
relieve  the  Lost  Battalion. 

Owen  a  SheriR 

FRANK  OWEN,  creator  of  United 

Feature  Syndicate’s  one-column 
daily  panel  “Jasper,”  has  just  been 
named  a  deputy  sheriff  of  Passaic 
County,  N.  J.,  by  Sheriff  John  A. 
Gavin.  Owen  lives  at  Cupsaw  Lake, 
N.  J.  Sheriff  Gavin  is  himself  a  for¬ 
mer  newspaperman,  having  once  been 
city  editor  of  the  old  New  York  Morn¬ 
ing  World. 

New  Serial 

CENTRAL  PRESS  ASSOCIATION  is 

releasing  its  newest  serial,  “Dead 
Reckoning,”  by  Bruce  Hamilton,  on 
Sept.  15.  It  is  a  murder  story  with 
48  chapters  and  30  illustrations. 

CP  is  renewing  its  football  ratings 
conducted  by  Walter  L.  Johns  for  the 
sixth  season. 

Parsons  Returns 

LOUELLA  PARSONS,  King  Features 

Hollywood  columnist,  returned  last 
week  from  a  seven-week  tour  of  Eu¬ 
rope  accompanied  by  her  husband. 
Dr.  Harry  W.  Martin,  Hollywood 
physician. 


ADDS  ROTO  SECTION 

Effective  Sept.  5,  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  will  carry  a  rotogra¬ 
vure  section  in  its  Sunday  edition. 
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Germans  now 
join  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  laughing 
at  Willie,  Luke 
and  Jake,  the  fun¬ 
niest  of  all  comic 
strip  characters. 
Die  Gruene  Post 
of  Berlin 
achieves  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being 
the  first  German 
paper  to  publish 
an  American 
comic  strip. 

Real  humor  is 
universally  ap¬ 
preciated.  Paul 
Webb's  '^Moun¬ 
tain  Boys"  are  a 
laugh  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  a  riot 
in  America. 

Perhaps  your  territory  is 
still  open.  Write  or  wire 

Esquire 

Features,  Inc. 

Howard  Denby,  Editor 
919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
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Cameraman’s  Technique 
Counts  at  Ringside 


Two  Splendid  Action  Shots  of  Louis-Farr  Fight 
Made  With  Regular  Equipment  Cited  as  Best 
Examples  of  Perfect  Timing 


By  JACK  PRICE 


FROM  THE  HUNDREDS  of  pictures  TTie  men  assigned  to  cover  ringside 


made  of  this  week’s  fight  between  action  are  subdivided  in  their  activi- 
Louis  and  Farr,  two  stood  out  as  ex-  ties.  One  may  be  assigned  to  cover 


Camera  Knights 


PICTORIAL  COVERAGE  of  a  na^ 


assignment  m  eastern  New  J( 


is  hardly  complete  unless  John  A 
Scully,  staff _ 


photographer  of 
the  Hoboken  (N. 

J.)  Jersey  Ob-  By  ^ 
server,  is  on  the  K 
job.  f, 

Scully  is  a  sea- 
soned  lens  vet¬ 
eran  and  a  war 
veteran  as  well. 

He  served  as  a 
photographer  in 
the  Air  Service 
in  France  for  20 
months.  He  cov-  John  A.  StuI; 
ered  troops  in 

action,  treaty  conferences  and  “shot" 


amples  of  excellent  craftsmanship,  the  ring  activities  before  the  gong  is 

These  were  made  by  John  Lindsay,  sounded  and  another  may  be  ordered  .  ^ 

of  the  Associated  Press,  and  Dick  to  foUow  the  action  StUl  another  Louis-Ferr  stetesmen  ^ 

Samo,  of  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  may  be  told  to  wait  for  the  knockout  j;  York  armistice  Jack  followai  ^ 

-  or  knockdown  shot.  In  this  fight  there  o.jiy  International  Newt  up  the  free-lancing  he  had  droppei  ^ 

was  only  action  with  both  fighters  on  Photos.  when  the  war  started,  worked  on  the  uc_j 


was  only  action  with  both  fighters  on  Photos. 

their  feet  but  the  story  was  told  in  - 

,h.  two  pictures  made  by  Lind»y  and  Amended 


Samo.  ruiit;iiuc?u 

It's  Not  All  Luck  in  Photo  Contest 

Lindsay  took  no  chances.  He  started  The  Medo  Photo  Supply  Corp.,  11 
from  the  sound  of  the  bell  and  his  West  47th  Street,  New  York,  an 


when  the  war  started,  worked  on  the 

- '  New  York  News  .md  the  Nexotri 

r  J  D  1  n  j  j  (N.  J.)  Ledger  and  Star-Eagle,  and 

iGdO  XtUleS  AmGnaea  then  joined  the  Observer  in  the  sjmm 

I  Photo  Contest  of  1926. 

T-  ,  DU  .  O  1  O  1C  Because  of  his  personality,  he  h 

’  well  liked  by  officials  and  often 


u  T  -  .u  T  *  7  .u  vl  1  ®  ceives  many  news  tips.  On  one  occa- 

shot  m  the  firet  round  was  the  best  nounces  a  supplement  to  the  rules  of  gj--  Hurine  the  hev-dav  of  the  wn. 

he  obtained.  The  action  did  not  again  their  $1,000  prize  photographic  con-  hibition  era  ScuUv  received  a  tk 

offer  such  possibUities  from  his  side  test.  Originally  a  limit  of  2y4  x  2V4  S  a  noTorioSISigster  wt  trl 

ol  the  ring.  inches  was  placed  on  negatives  ad-  to  run  a  police  gauntlet  on  the  de- 

Samo  made  his  P»ctme  m  the  14th  fitted  to  the  “candid”  class.  This  has  passed  hSway  leading  to  the  Hoi- 
round  because  up  to  that  Ume  he  was  been  changed  to  2y4  x  2%  inches  in  Tunnel  at  Jersey  City.  He  dnm 

unable  to  r^ord  any  worthwhile  ac-  order  to  admit  prints  by  National  to  the  scene  and  caught  pictures  d  At 

^n  from  h«  section  of  the  ™gsid^  Graflex  owners  under  the  “candid”  Frank  “Two  Gun”  WiUiams  shootim  Rogi 

Waiting  wiA  his  speed  flash  adjured  classification  which  is  open  to  both  jt  out  with  the  police.  men 

for  the  right  moment  was  his  hardest  amateurs  and  professionals.  The  con-  T.ikp  all  of  the  craft,  Scully  hs  tern 

tMk.  When  it  (hd  come  he  stood  in  test,  started  July  15  and  will  run  to  taken  many  chances  to  get  good  pic-  orde 

his  seat  and  fired.  Oct.  15.  tures.  Some  months  ago,  after  in  Pop 

The  work  of  these  two  cameramen  .  . _ ,  _ 1,1 _ ,  ,, 


prove  that  it  is  not  all  luck.  It  also  ShowS  Camera  Ads  stop-gate  of  the  Hackensack  Rive 

■shows  that  it  does  not  reqmre  any  v^uuiietu  nua  ^  &  Voai-noir  N  T 

First  round  shot  of  championship  fight  by  special  apparatus.  The  important  Chicago,  Aug.  30 — A  new  monthly  ® 

-  thing  disclosed  is  that  cool  he^work  trade  paper.  Photographic  Retailing, 

or,.!  tu.,  anrtparpd  la.st  wr>r>k.  niih1i<:h(>d  bv  carious  vantage  pomt  anglmg  for  1 


tures.  Some  months  ago,  after  in 
automobile  had  plimged  through  the 
stop-gate  of  the  Hackensack  Rivet 


John  Lindsay,  of  the  Associated  Press. 


,  c  u*  f  T  ^  and  steady  nerves  of  the  cameramen  appeared  last  week,  published  by  '  ®  ® 

who  also  cover^  the  fight  for  Inter-  responsible  for  their  sue-  Photographic  Press,  936  N.  Michi-  close-up  shot  of  the^  ^ar  “jt 


rational  News  Photos. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  tech- 

Cameroman-S  Surpri« 


gan  Ave.,  with  Harr^  Burdick  as  edi-  being  raised  from  the  river-^.  &  Mai 


tor.  A  feature  of  interest  to  newspaper  fbPPC^,  but  a  split-^TOnd  tefore  fall¬ 


advertising  managers  is  a  monthly  **^8  managed  to  get  his  pictine  w 


John  Lindsay  made  his  splendid  photo  rouridup  '  of '  newspaiper"  ads,‘7^^^^  tossed  his  camera  over  h^  ^ouhk  ^ 

in  the  first  round  of  fighUng.  He  shot  NOT  A^  PHOTOGRAPHS  are  taken  ^  ^  tc  fellow  lensmen  on  the  bridge,  1»-  lea 

from  the  second  row  of  the  press  sec-  ^  the  routine  m^er.  Last  Photographic  Retail  tog  f?^®  be  plunged  head  first  into  the  suh 

tion  with  a  4  x  5  speed  graphic  fitted  week  while  the  S  S.  Honolulu  was  “Retail  camera  advertising  is  u  u  j  i  suti 

with  a  Zeiss  F.2.7  lens  having  a  focal  being  launched  at  the  Brookl^  Navy  better-looking,  has  more  win-  Scully  who  had  taken  m^y  pz-  pre 

length  of  6Vi  inches.  The  exposure  Yard,  there  were  dozens  of  photogra-  j  scanning  of  the  Leviathan  m  Hoboktr,  not 

was  made  on  a  Panchro-Press  film  at  ^rs  shootmg  p.ctur^  of  the  event,  ^ewspap^s.  Individually  designed  before  and  after  the  U.  S.  ent^  ^ 

a  shutter  speed  of  l/135th  of  a  second,  ^en  John  Reidy,  st^  ^meraman  ^  compared  with  dealer  electros,  ‘"^o  the  World  War  has  again  bm  wo 

with  the  lens  wide  open.  for  toe  Neto  York  Daily  Mirror,  ar-  increasing;  planned  and  written  cover  the  Levi  dun^  w 

Dick  Samo  operated  with  a  dif-  riv^  he  made  his  re^lar  survey  and  individual  requirements,  the  American  Legi^  conventioa  He  Je 

ferent  set  up,  using  the  4  x  5  speed  decided  that  he  could  work  without  thought  is  going  into  has  been  named  official  pho^-  de 

Graphic  fitted  to  standard  equipment  „ them.  Prestige-building  insertions  like  raphers  host”  to  visiting  lensmen  dm-  ad 
with  a  13.5cm.,  Zeiss  F.4.5  lens  and  He  fibred  that  toe  distance  Marshall  Field’s  are  stressing  service  ‘*'*8  ^be  convention  in  New  York.  Sp 

speed  flash  synchronizer.  His  pic-  fween  his  camera  and  the  christenmg  ^  putting  less  notice  on  price  ”  ■  i 

ture  was  made  to  the  Uth  round  with  ceremony  was  at  least  40  f^t,  hence  ^  g  ess  ^  p  ce.  NAMES  PRUDDEN 

an  exposure  of  l/200to  of  a  second,  *0  one  bulb  would  ^  ^eless  ^t-  rMTFPC  EVENING  FIELD  Prudden,  King  &  Prudden,  be. 
using  toe  speed  flash.  The  Panchro-  “"8  bis  shutter  to  tooot  a  l/75to  of  publShers’ reprefentatives,  Ne^Yort  J 

Press  film  was  used  and  toe  results  ^  second  he  stood  by  untd  toe  right  The  Hobbs  (N.  M.)  News  &  Sun,  named  by  the  Grand  Just- 

showed  a  fully  timed  negative.  Samo  "‘oment  and  then  shot  The  dozens  formerly  published  mornings,  is  now  “  Sentinel  effective  Sept  1  “ 

operated  from  a  seat  to  the  second  cameramen  grouped  about  also  being  issued  evenings  and  Sunday.  ^  f  se 

row  of  the  press  section  just  opposite  niade  their  exposures  -  -  vi 

Lindsay.  flashes.  'a 

How  Fiahts  Aro  Covorod  When  Reidy  developed  his  film  he  jl  ga 

In  all  chamjonship  fights,  toe  cov-  '  T  ^  J  HilMWHlSUfll  " 

erage  is  outlined  ^d  planned  prior  XThTdT^^^^  Kieed 

to  the  event.  Photographers  are  sta- 

tioned  at  various  points  of  advantage  ^  ^  fultoJs?  of  the  liSffrom  cirCulUtion  p, 

with  orders  to  cover  certain  angles.  °  j  a  u  i*-  i  i 

Tn.  1  •  •  iu  f  J  some  of  the  speed  flashes  which  car-  H  i 

The  men  working  in  the  camera  stand  „  j  j  i  H  * 

shoot  with  the  large  cameras  known  «(,(  ^  "  areWm™"Sd  IUCIl -  I  WHAT  ■" 


shoot  with  toe  large  cameras  known 
as  Long  Toms  or  Big  Berthas.  Other 


cameramen  wander  about  making  so-  I  '  ^  u  t  " 

ciety  and  celebrity  photos.  Some  are  {Jture 


assigned  to  crowd  scenes  but  toe  main  Cases  like  this  happen  now  and  then 
oSo^  dangerous  to  adopt 

The  photographers  working  from  toe  methods  as  regular  practice, 

seats  to  the  press  section  usually  pro-  ■ 

vide  toe  most  spectacular  pictures,  ^ 

These  cameramen  shoot  with  either  btllj  AGENCY  NAMED 
toe  Magic  Eye,  toe  miniature,  the  Owl  Frederick  Seid.  San  Pranni«.,i 


me  Magic  i;,ye,  toe  mmiature,  toe  Owl  Frederick  Seid,  San  Francisco  ad- 
Camera  or  the  regular  speed  Graphic,  vertistog  agency,  has  been  appointed 
Because  of  toe  time  element,  negatives  by  Echlin  Mantif«ri,.rin.T  rX 


Because  of  toe  time  element,  negatives  by  Echlin  Manufacturing  Co  San 
made  with  the  Graphic  are  preferred  Francisco,  and  Eitel  &  McCullough 
for  immediate  use.  Inc.,  San  Bruno,  Cal  ’ 


Competent  to  take  charge  of 
yout  entire  aepanmem,  or 
to  fill  important  posts  to  the 
department,  the  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Manager- 
Association  can  provide  you 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
ability. 

Address:  Clarence  B.  Eyster, 
Secretary  -  Treasurer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


WHAT 
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_  nation,  is  lacking  in  them.  They  are  . .  . . . 

/^  TT  D  r\  \A7  W  P  T  "n  ^  ^  substantial  charUs  Morrow  Wilson,  who  has  been  a 

^  U  Xl  Vi^  VV  ll  VV  vy  £1  Jj  proportion  of  most  classes.  And  again  reporter  for  both  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and 

E  ^  he  applies  to  the  pulp  audience  the  the  .Vew  i'ork  Times  wrote  “6000  Acres  and 

T  T  E  P  S  phrase,  “juveniles  anywhere  from  “  -Microscoite”  for  September  Scribner's.  It 

^  -  X  X  i,  about  Montana  and  cattle  raising. 

_ _  pulps  every  month,  he  says,  and  un-  September  Atlantic  .Uonthly  comes  out  with 

—  ,  ,  .ii.  ./  a  striking  new  cover  tlesign  m  red  and  white. 

ogCENT  NEWSPAPER  and  maga-  tion  closely,  if  at  all.  It  is  equally  known  millions  more  the  smooth-  the  editors  announce  that  starting  with  the 

line  articles  in  increasing  numbers  well  known  that  propaganda,  playing  paper  magazines.  current  issue  they  will  serialize  3  full-length 

«>  nrotesting  that  much  of  the  news  its  more  positive  role,  has  become  al-  “Let’s  Start  a  New  Magazine,”  is  i>ooks  a  year,  20,000  words  each  month.  The 
HILL  out  of  Loyalist  Spain  these  most  as  important  in  modern  warfare  the  title  of  an  early  chapter;  and  to  "«vel  is  “Enchanter’s  Nightshade,”  by 

SS  sheer  propa^nda,  -Jithout  any  as  machine  guns,  aeroplanes  and  tanks,  anyone  who  plans  to  do  so  this  should  p*!*" 

of  fact.  The  Madrid-Valencia  -^erefore,  it  seems  logical  to  a^ume  be  reqi^ed  reading--although  far  .. 

Kvemment,  it  is  charged,  is  deliber-  that  misconceptions  can  exist  and  that  from  a  textbook.  Title,  cover,  con-  current  Xalion  discusses  the  case  of  the  three 
ilely  beclouding  the  real  issues  be-  a  great  deal  of  false  information  might  tents,  raitors,  writers — all  are  cov-  Cerman  newspapermen  recently  sent  out  of 
hind  the  struggle,  attempting  to  enlist  easily  have  been  palmed  off  on  the  ered.  “Pulps  That  Are  Not  Pulps,”  England.  In  the  same  issue  of  the  magazine, 
wmoathv  for  itself  as  a  democracy  press  just  as  it  was  in  the  World  War.  is  the  title  of  one  chapter,  referring  kichard  L.  Neuberger,  of  the  Portland  Ore- 
Xn  in  reality  it  is  nothing  of  the  The  extent  to  which  that  has  been  to  the  smooth-paper  magazines  of  -whe"ierFaMs“*X\Mu'sic^’°^^ 


In  the  Periodicals 

Charles  Morrow  Wilson,  who  has  been  a 


proportion  of  most  classes.  And  again  reporter  for  both  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and 
he  applies  to  the  pulp  audience  the  the  .Vcw  i'ork  Times  wrote  “6000  Acres  and 


phrase,  “juveniles  anywhere  from 
sixteen  to  sixty.”  Ten  million  buy 
-  pulps  every  month,  he  says,  and  un¬ 
it  is  equally  known  millions  more  the  smooth- 


a  .Microscoiie”  for  September  Scribner’s.  It 
is  about  Montana  and  cattle  raising. 

September  Atlantic  Monthly  comes  out  with 
a  striking  new  cover  design  in  red  and  white, 
the  editors  announce  that  starting  with  the 
current  issue  they  will  serialize  3  full-length 


1932  Atlantic  Prize  novel. 


ik  Title  cover  con-  editorial  “Nazi  ‘Journalism’”  in  the 

K.  xuie,  cover,  con  current  Xatton  discusses  the  case  of  the  three 
writers — all  are  cov-  (lerman  newspapermen  recently  sent  out  of 
Ihat  Are  Not  Pulps,”  England.  In  the  same  issue  of  the  magazine, 
one  chanter,  referrins  kichard  L.  Neuberger,  of  the  Portland  Ore- 


jort  The  argument  may  be  true  or  done,  assuming  that  it  has,  is  a  ques-  similar  tone;  and  another  chapter  dis¬ 
not  but  it  has  come  from  such  varied  tion  that  will  probably  not  be  fully  cusses  “Those  Sex  Magazines,”  in 
sources  and,  in  some  cases,  on  such  answered  until  long  after  the  end  of  which  Mr.  Hersey  reports  that  public 
unimpeachable  authority  that  it  de-  the  struggle.  enthusiam  has  died — of  overexposure, 

stfves  close  examination,  at  least.  A  Biased  Book  A  final  chapter  is  “If  You  Must 

Write  for  the  Pulps.  .  . 


saves  close  examination,  at  least. 
Among  the  latest  writers  of  that 


“Spain: 


Tragic  Journey”  is 


persuasion  is  F.  Theo.  Rogers,  who  biased  book  but  its  author  admits  that  x.ic  ««««.  is  puuiisiieu  oy  rreuencu.  murder  mvsterv  as  he  was  walkine 
las  put  his  findings  into  a  book,  fact.  At  the  same  Ume  he  claims  A-  Stokes  Co.,  New  York.-R.  S.  M.  morning  recently.  CopI 

w  Journey  (Macau-  that  he  has  no  axe  to  grind.  It  is  ■  found  the  body  of  S^uel  Craigie,  S 


“Wheeler  Faces  the  Music.” 

■ 

FINDS  MURDER  VICTIM 

Eddie  Cope,  San  Antonio  Evening 


nn,  K  1,  ■  Ki-  u  j  L  m  j  I  News  copyreader,  stumbled  upon  a 
The  book  is  published  by  Frederick 


AA  pre\\  am  T»  I-  i_  I-  -  - - -  -  —  -  -  -  iv/uliu  me  \ja.  ocuiAuex  v,»xcaiKi«;,  uo. 

lay,  ^.50) .  Mr.  Rogers,  who  has  been  entirely  possible  that  Mr.  Rogers  saw  HE  second  edition  of  Scientific  New  Orleans  engineer  partly  con- 
associated  with  the  Philippines  Free  many  things  because  he  wanted  to  see  1  Space  Selection  has  been  issued  cealed  by  shrubbery  near  the  side- 
Preu  for  over  30  years,  knov^  Spain  them.  It  must  be  admitted,  too,  that  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula-  walk.  He  hastened  to  a  nearby  fire 

well,  speaks  the  lan^ia^  fluently,  he  has  taken  some  of  his  information  tions,  in  response  to  repeated  demands  .station  where  firemen  in  turn  called 

and  has  a  number  of  friends  who  secondhand.  However,  the  evidence  for  a  revision  of  the  1921  point  Sam-  police,  giving  the  latter  first  news  of 
were  in  high  government  positions  he  has  to  present  is  voluminous  and  pies  of  the  newly-adopted  report  the  tragedy.  Cope  then  went  on  to 

prior  to  the  war.  His  most  reemt  jt  seems  inconceivable  that  all  of  it  forms  have  been  tipped  in  at  the  back  work  and  notified  the  city  desk 

f  I  f  volume.  One  copy  is  being  which  cleaned  up  the  story,  including 

went  there  for  his  annual  vacation,  faultv.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that  sent  to  each  member  of  the  ABC  «  f _ _ f _ _ 


I  U  A  A  - '  -  -  "  •  vw  WWAWA  me  A  ClX  i  CSX  U1  Ct  fOrmeF  DUglliSt  fOT  BIk 

Barcelona  about  two  Mr,  Rogers  is,  in  the  main,  a  sober,  without  charge,  but  additional  copies  alleged  fatal  fight  with  Craigie, 
months  before  the  revolution  started,  thoughtful  observer  and  one  who  is  wiU  cost  $1  plus  postage.  timi  for  the  paper’s  first  edition. 


Interviewed  Franco 

At  first,  the  sympathies  of  Mr. 
Rogers  lay  with  the  existing  govem- 


absolutely  honest  in  his  convictions. 
And,  as  he  says:  “Certainly  no  Span¬ 
iard  has  seen  as  much  of  both  Red 


time  for  the  paper’s  first  edition. 


meni  but  anarchy,  he  says,  and  Red  White  Spain  as  I  have  dicing  the 
terrorism,  shortly  supplanted  law  and  months  of  the  Civil  War  and  I  know 
order.  He  claims  that  the  so-called  foreigner  who  has. 

Popular  Front  never  really  functioned  The  book  is  interestmgly  written 
as  a  government;  that  its  leaders  were  oven  if  it  does  become  a  mtle  too  melo- 


mere  figureheads  who  dared  not  in-  dramatic  in  places.  C.  G.  T. 
terfere  with  the  committees  of  the  • 

Federacion  Anarquista  Iberica.  whose  BREATHES  THERE  A  NEWSPA- 
members  are  “the  legitimate  heirs  of  PERMAN  with  soul  so  dead  that  he 
the  Russian  Nihilists  and  Italian  never  considered  writing  for  the 
Mafia.”  According  to  the  author,  Rus-  pulps?  At  any  rate,  there  are  plenty 
Sian  influence  dominates  them.  Many  vvriters  and  would-be  writers  to 
men  Mr.  Rogers  knew  as  Republicans  thg  actual  processes  of  manu- 


and  Liberals  were  shot  down  ruth 


facturing  the  pulpwood  magazines  are 


lesly,  either  because  they  refused  to  a  total  mystery.  And  to  explain  the 
subscribe  to  extremist  measures  or 


mystery,  possibly  Harold  B.  Hersey 


simply  b^ause  they  ^longed  to  the  ^  a  ^.h^ce  as  any.  Certainly 

the  list  of  his  magazine  connections 
not  killed  had  to  leave  the  country  impressive  one,  and  he  writes 

V.  ^  T  with  a  facility  that  makes  for  easy 

Snf  reading,  even  if  some  of  his  observa- 

mlent  manifestations  is  typical  of  ^a. 


the  Loyalist  regime  and  was  engen¬ 
dered,  the  author  says,  mainly  by  out¬ 
side  agitators  visioning  a  ^vietized 
Spain. 


tions — as  for  instance  those  on  ad¬ 
vertising — seem  only  half  thought  out. 

Hersey  tells  his  story  as  a  series  of 
specific  incidents,  and  is  always  ready 


After  some  months  Mr.  Rogers  left  to  pause  to  describe  pulp  liters  and 
what  he  calls  Red  territory  and  went  he  h^  knovm.  Also  pulp 

over  into  the  White  Spain  of  General  readers,  that  shufflmg  horde  Aat  edi- 
Franco,  where  he  traveled  extensively,  ^rs  deal  with  and  try  to  understand. 
He  describes  that  part  of  the  country  *  underestimate  the  pulp  readers, 
as  in  decided  contrast  to  what  he  had  he  warns;  not  intelligence,  but  imagi- 
seen  on  the  other  side.  He  in*er-  aiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiimiiowwwiwiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiwmiffliiiiiiiiiinwi^^ 
viewed  General  Franco  and  found  him  |  1 

‘a  very  real  man,  a  patriot,  an  or-  |  | 

lanizer,  human,  kindly  but  deter-  |  NEV/SPAPER  ® 

Finds  Frepo^ondo  in  Press  PROPERTIES  I 

Mr.  Rogers  speaks  frequently  of  the  |  I 

JTCss.  saying  Eunong  other  things:  |  ^  1 

m  Paris,  in  London,  in  New  York,  |  ^  | 

I  found  evidences  of  systematic  and  j 
!  mendacious  propaganda  for  the  Red  f  •  Sales 

^Spanish  government.  I  found  the  |  0  Purchases 

press  of  these  cities  apparently  listen-  j  a  •  1  i 

■  mg  to  every  bit  of  Madrid  propa-  g  *  Appraisals  j 

'ganda,  and  accepting  as  truth,  stories  |  •  Refinancing  | 

J  manufactured  out  of  whole  cloth.”  |  | 

Whether  that  statement  is  true  or  not,  |  -41/  Matters  Confidential  p 

it  is  interesting.  |  g 

Although  there  have  been  mdividual  |  NEWSPAPER 

instances  of  excellent  reporting  every-  |  APPRAISAL  CORP'N  ^ 
one  knows  that  the  strict  censorshio  |  I 

necessarily  existing  in  any  war  se-  |  Parker  Ltkeiy,  Pre».  | 

[verely  hampers  news  coverage  and  |  Timu  Bid#.,  Timu  Sq.,  New  York  | 

■  frequently  makes  it  impossible  for  |  | 

teporters  to  check  sources  of  informa-  giiiiiiiiiiiiinuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiuiiiiimimiiiiiiiuNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiMiiiuiuiiiiimiiiiiil 


•  Salas 

•  Purchases 

•  Appraisals  g 

•  Refinancing  g 

I  All  Matters  Confidential  1 

NEWSPAPER 
APPRAISAL  CORP'N 

L,  Pmrkmr  Pr««.  i 

Times  Bldf.,  Times  Sq.,  New  York  e 


On  September  13th,  1937 
the  readers  of  the 

OTribnne 

WORLD’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

will  be  offered  the 
World*s  Greatest  Dictionary! 

THE  OXFORD 

UNIVERSAL  ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY 

IN  10  MASSIVE  VOLUMES 

F  OLLOW  the  leader  ! 

This  greatest  of  all  reference  works,  published  with  the 
sanction  of  Oxford  University,  is  also  available  for  your  news¬ 
paper  and  your  readers,  in  a  dynamic,  circulation-at-a-profit  plan. 

A  plan  conceived,  owned  and  operated  by  America’s  foremost 
newspaper  promotion  organization,  which  enables  you  to  offer 
to  the  i^ople  of  your  territory — almost  as  a  gift — this  greatest 
of  all  dictionaries.  A  plan  that  entails  no  risk,  gamble  or  cash 
outlay  on  the  part  of  the  newspai>er.  Wire  or  write  today 
for  complete  details  and  make  certain  of  exclusive  franchise 
in  your  territory. 

Publishers  Service  Company 


INCORPORATED 


75  West  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Navy  Invokes 
Strict  Photo 
Censorship 


Prosecution  Under  Espion¬ 
age  Act  Fixed  as  Penalty 
for  Transgression 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  2 — Strict 
censorship  of  news  photos  and  other 
pictures  has  been  invoked  by  the  Navy 
Department  with  prosecution  under 
the  Espionage  Act  fixed  as  the  pen¬ 
alty  for  transgression. 

A  10-page  mimeographed  state¬ 
ment  of  regulations  has  been  sent  to 
the  commandant  of  each  ship  and 
uaval  station.  The  senior  officer  of 
each  navy  jurisdiction  is  clothed  with 
powers  of  censorship  (the  words  “cen¬ 
sor”  and  “censorship”  appear  re¬ 
peatedly  in  the  general  order),  and  to 
this  is  added  the  responsibility  for 
guarding  against  breach  of  the  rules. 

The  keynote  of  this  novel  peace¬ 
time  constriction  on  photography  is 
set  out  in  a  statement;  “Only  those 
photographs  specifically  released  by 
the  censor  will  be  made  public.” 

Sabjact*  Clattifiad 
Each  commandant  has  been  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  general  guide  which 
makes  two  classifications  of  naval 
pictorial  subjects.  That  portion  of 
the  order  reads; 

“The  censorship  of  photographs  re¬ 
quires  the  use  of  sound  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  responsible  officers  in 
order  to  permit  the  prompt  release 
and  publication  of  such  photographs 
and  motion  pictures  as  will  be  bene¬ 
ficial  alike  to  the  public  and  to  the 
Navy,  while  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
tecting  subjects  which  are  of  a  con¬ 
fidential  nature  or  which  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  Navy  to  restrict  for 
official  use  only.” 

Scoops  Still  Possible 
Picture  “scoops”  are  made  possible 
by  an  order  which  directs  that  com¬ 
peting  photo  services  shall  not  be 
advised  when  a  request  is  made  to 
take  a  “shot”  on  naval  territory;  but 
if  several  requests  are  made  to  take 
the  same  subject  equal  accommoda¬ 
tions  must  be  furnished.  If  it  is  im¬ 
practicable  for  more  than  one  camera 
man  to  cover  a  subject  for  which  sev¬ 
eral  have  applied,  the  one  will  be 
selected  by  drawing  lots  and  he  must 
agree  to  cover  for  all  present. 

The  backgroimd  that  enters  into 
pictures  is  the  cause  of  chief  concern 
by  the  Navy  Department.  Secretary 
Swanson’s  order  states;  “Exjjeri- 
ence  has  shown  that  a  majority  of  the 
pictures  requiring  censorship  could 
have  been  released  for  publication 
were  it  not  for  inadvertent  disclosure 
of  confidential  matter  in  the  back¬ 
ground.” 


FEW  READERS  LOST  BY  5  CENT  S.  F.  PRICE 

(.By  tclfpraph  to  Kditoi  &  Publisheii) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Calif.,  Sept.  1 — Preliminary  information  on  installation 
today  of  five  cent  street  sales  price  for  the  four  San  Francisco  and  Oak¬ 
land  afternoon  newspapers  indicates  surprisingly  small  public  reaction, 
"nie  Oakland  Tribune  was  startled  to  find  street  sales  normal,  Phil  Knox, 
circulation  manager  advised.  News  stands  had  not  yet  reported.  Knox  fore¬ 
cast  a  loss  considerably  under  original  estimates.  Surprisingly,  possibly  as  a 
gesture  of  protest,  some  new  serves  were  reported  amidst  stops  received, 
indicating  a  light  reshuffling  because  of  the  15  cent  home  delivery  price 
advance.  Reports  from  newspapers  in  neighboring  cities  confirmed  the  view 
that  the  percentage  of  loss  would  be  very  small.  Information  available  thus 
far  was  admittedly  inconclusive,  with  officials  preferring  study  of  several 
days  figures  before  interpreting  the  trend. 


Press  Freedom 
Depends  on  Doilies 

continued  from  pagt  7 


FO 


AD  SELLS  HOSIERY 
10  PAIR  FOR  CENT 

New  York  newspaper  readers  won¬ 
dered  if  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  department 
store,  was  resorting  to  an  advertis¬ 
ing  “gag”  when  they  saw  a  hosiery 
announcement  beginning  this  way; 


Named  Asst,  to  Publisher 
of  Minneapolis  Star 

William  Ray  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  Albert  R.  Williamson  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  NBC  central  division  press 
department,  it 


imir 


.4N>| 


sheer  de«*epliwn 


Kayser  no. 


But  it  was  not  “sheer  deception” 
nor  a  “gag.”  It  was  due  to  a  typo¬ 
graphical  error  in  one  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Sept.  2. 

Inquiries  at  the  store  revealed  that 
some  stockings  were  actually  sold  at 
$.001  a  pair.  The  number  sold  at  this 
price  was  not  given  out. 

Two  customers  went  into  the  store 
with  the  ad  and  one  of  them  de- 


A.  R.  Williamton 


was  announced 
this  week.  Mr. 
Williamson  has 
resigned  to  be¬ 
come  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of 
the  Minneapolis 
Star  Sept.  13. 
Mr.  Ray  has 
been  a  member 
of  the  NBC  Chi¬ 
cago  press  de¬ 
partment  for  the 
past  four  years, 
having  formerly 


been  a  member  of  the  publicity  staff 
of  A  Century  of  Progress  Ebcposition 
and  prior  to  that  with  the  old  Chicago 
Evening  Post  and  the  Louisville  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal. 


manded  to  be  sold  5  cents’  worth,  at  Dailies*  Charity  Game 


the  quoted  price. 

“You  want  the  $1  stockings?”  asked 
the  sales  girl.  “We  have  no  stockings 
at  a  tenth  of  a  cent  a  pair.” 

She  called  the  section  manager  who 
endeavored  to  laugh  the  matter  off, 
saying  that  it  was  a  mistake  and  that 
the  price  was  meant  to  appear  as  $1.00. 

However,  the  lightness  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  manager  brought  no  smiles  from 
the  two  customers,  and  he  referred 
the  matter  to  the  section  adjustment 
department.  From  there  the  two  in¬ 
sistent  ones  were  sent  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  director’s  office,  to  the  general 
adjustment  office,  and  finally  to  the 
executive  offices.  At  each  stop  it  was 
explained  that  the  price  was  obviously 
in  error,  and  that  only  a  poor  sport 
would  take  advantage  of  it.  "W^en 
they  persisted,  they  were  escorted 
back  to  the  hosiery  coimter  and 
waited  on  with  extreme  courtesy. 
A  dozen  pairs,  they  were  told,  was 
the  limit  on  one  order.  Unable  to 


Draws  Record  Crowd 


Chicago,  Ill.,  Sept.  2 — An  all-time 
record  crowd  of  84,560  saw  the  Col¬ 
lege  All-Americans  defeat  the  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  Packers,  champions  of  pro¬ 
fessional  football  6  to  0,  at  Soldiers 
Field  here  last  night  Several  hun¬ 
dred  sports  writers  were  on  hand  to 
cover  the  fourth  game  of  the  series 
sponsored  by  Chicago  Tribune  Chari¬ 
ties,  Inc.,  in  cooperation  with  150 
newspapers  in  40  states.  The  event 
staged  under  the  direction  of  Arch 
Ward  Tribune  sports  editor  climaxed 
a  record  coast-to-coast  balloting  to 
select  the  All  Star  players  and  coaches. 


PAPERS  MERGE 


Watsonville,  Cal.,  Sept.  1. — Merger 
of  the  two  Watsonville  papers  into 
the  Watsonville  Register-Pajaronian, 
an  afternoon  daily,  became  effective 


pay  for  a  dozen  pairs  without  paying  was  announced  by  Roy  Pink- 


Mcdne  Ready  for  Test 
Campaign  on  Lobsters 


Augusta,  Me.,  Sept.  2 — A  test  cam¬ 
paign  on  lobsters  in  several  of  the 
metropolitan  market  centers  will  be 
the  first  step  towards  advertising  and 
promotion  of  the  state’s  fishery  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  Maine  Development  Com¬ 
mission  said  today.  Plans  for  this  ac¬ 
tivity  were  agreed  upon  by  officials 
and  a  group  of  lobster  dealers. 

Lobsters  will  be  sent  into  selected 
markets  identified  with  the  official 
red,  white,  and  blue  Maine  trademark. 
They  will  be  greeted  upon  arrival 
with  newspaper  advertising  urging 
consumers  to  insist  upon  the  trade- 
marked  crustaceans.  The  campaign  is 
financed  by  the  Development  Com¬ 
mission’s  appropriation.  TTie  lobster- 
men  may  cooperate  in  financing  a 
more  widespread  activity. 


“too  much,”  the  customer  satisfied 
himself  with  ten  pair  for  a  cent. 

As  soon  as  the  error  was  discov¬ 
ered,  the  Herald  Tribune  sent  a  letter 
to  the  store  acknowledging  the  mis¬ 
take,  so  the  store  could  prove  to 
customers  that  the  error  was  not  B. 
Altman’s  fault.  Other  customers  at 
the  hosiery  counter  were  satisfied  with 
the  explanation,  and  no  rush  for  bar¬ 
gain  hose  was  reported  up  to  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon. 

B.  Altman  executives  said  they 
would  reach  an  amicable  settlement 
with  the  Herald  Tribune  after  the 
sale  was  closed. 


erton.  The  morning  paper  the  Wat 
sonville  Pajaronian  will  be  dropped. 
The  move  came  to  eliminate  virtual¬ 
ly  90  per  cent  duplication  of  both 
news  and  advertising  in  the  two 
newspapers  according  to  R.  C.  Ever- 
ets,  business  manager. 


WHITAKER  JOINS  NEWS 


John  T.  Whitaker,  former  Herald 
Tribune  correspondent  in  Geneva, 
Rome  and  Ethiopia,  has  accepted  a 
roving  assignment  with  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  Mr.  Whitaker,  who 
went  to  the  Herald  Tribune  from  the 
Chattanooga  News  in  1929,  joined  the 
Geneva  bureau  in  September,  1931. 


Beer  Group  Advertises! 

United  Brewers  Industrial  Founda¬ 
tion,  whose  failure  to  include  paid 
advertising  in  its  “public  relations” 
program  has  been  criticized  both 
within  and  without  the  brewing  in¬ 
dustry,  hastened  this  week  to  explain 
reports  that  it  was  using  car  card 
space.  Barron  G.  Collier,  Inc.,  the 
UBIF  announced,  "has  tendered 
gratuitously  ...  a  free  sustaining 
program  of  car  cards  in  cities  where 
brewers  are  using  car  cards,  and  this 
tender  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Foundation.” 


discuss  “The  influence  of  radio  broad¬ 
casting  on  public  opinion  in  a  detnoc- 
rary,”  which  he  said  was  to  makt  it 
more  alert.  As  to  any  possible  con-  ' 
flict  between  the  press  and  radio,  Mr 
Drummond  had  referred  to  radio  u 
“a  facet  of  journalism,  not  a  departet 
from  it.”  He  described  the  radio  ne«s 
broadcast  as  having  exerted  a  striking  j 
effect  upon  the  press  making  it  leu 
concerned  with  the  presentation  oi 
spot  news,  already  broadcast  on  tht 
air,  and  more  concerned  with  a  siri- 
ous  presentation  of  analytical,  inter¬ 
pretative  accounts. 

Among  other  journalists  and  pub¬ 
licists  at  the  institute  were  Henry  R 
Luce,  publisher  of  Time,  Fortune,  and 
Life;  Dr.  George  B.  Gallup,  director 
of  the  Institute  of  Public  Opinion: 
Fulton  R.  Oursler,  editor-in-chief  of 
Liberty;  Gov.  Carl  Milliken,  secretary 
of  the  Motion  Picture  Producers  and 
Distributors  of  America;  Martin 
Quigley,  publisher  of  Motion  Pictwt 
Herald  and  Motion  Picture  Daily; 
William  P.  Montague,  editor  of  Para¬ 
mount  News  Reels;  Rev.  Guy  Em«y 
Shipler,  editor  of  the  Churchman; 
James  M.  Gillis,  C.S.P.  editor,  the 
Catholic  World;  Louis  Minsky,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  N(3JC  News  Service;  Paul¬ 
ine  Mandigo,  Phoenix  News  Bureau, 
New  York;  Sterling  Fisher,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System;  John  Lafarge. 
S.J.,  and  Rev.  Gerald  B.  Donnelly, 
S.J.,  associate  editor  of  America;  Alex¬ 
ander  Brin,  the  Jewish  Advocate. 
Boston;  and  A.  T.  Polyzoides,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Mention  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  precipitated  a  warm  discussion 
Thursday  morning.  Oswald  Garrison 
Villard  opened  the  subject.  Althou^ 
he  agreed  the  guild  had  made  mis¬ 
takes,  particularly  in  committing  it¬ 
self  on  national  and  international 
questions  with  which  it  had  no  real 
concern,  Mr.  Villard,  himself  a  guild 
member,  asserted  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  risk  abuses  from  the  guild 
rather  than  do  without  it.  He  op¬ 
posed,  however,  the  proposal  for  a 
closed  guild  shop  for  newspaper  edi¬ 
torial  workers. 

Publishers  do  not  object  to  the 
guild,  as  such,  said  Mr.  Forrest,  but 
they  do  object  to  a  closed  shop  be¬ 
cause  it  means,  he  said,  that  reporters, 
as  labor  union  members,  would  be 
writing  the  news  of  labor  with  danger 
that  personal  bias  would  affect  their 
work. 

Some  members  of  the  audience 
took  sharp  issue  with  Mr.  Forrest,  but 
he  found  a  supporter  in  Allen  Ray¬ 
mond,  press  representative  for  the 
institute,  who  had  been  first  president 
of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
Mr.  Raymond,  who  served  the  Nm 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  other  news¬ 
papers  for  more  than  20  years,  de¬ 
clared  that  the  guild  had  accomplished 
a  great  deal  to  benefit  the  newspaper¬ 
man.  But  he  opposed  the  guild  shop 
proposal. 

“The  guild  is  now  engaged  in  try¬ 
ing  to  rivet  upon  the  editorial  rooms 
a  closed  or  guild  shop,”  he  said,  “h 
may  be  able  to  do  it  but  I  doubt  it 
Our  newspaper  society  is  loaded  with 
non-conformists.  It  is  the  refuge  and 
stronghold  for  the  free.  I  think  the 
closed  shop  is  objectionable  to  news¬ 
papermen,  not  so  much  because  of 
the  danger  from  any  closed  shop 
policy  as  because  of  the  danger  from 
the  men  who  control  that  policy.  And 
if  you  don’t  have  men  who  are  out 
to  pursue  the  truth  wherever  it  may 
lead,  you  don’t  have  newspapermen." 
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G.  L.  Smith  Editor 
of  Knoxville  Journal 

Knoxville,  Sept.  1 — Appointment  of 
Guy  L.  Smith,  publisher  of  the  John- 


to  Soviet  newspapermen.  He  wrote;  have  entire 
“On  a  previous  visit  to  Moscow  last  charge  of  the  ed- 
February,  I  dined  one  night  with  itorial  depart-  ^ 

members  of  the  foreign  office  and  a  ment,  adminis- 

few  journalists  in  the  palatial  foreign  tering  policies  r  1 

office  guest  house,  formerly  the  home  and  directing  ^ 

of  a  Moscow  millionaire.  Paul  Lapin-  personnel.  His 

sky,  at  that  time  foreign  «?ditor  of  the  appointment  i  s  Guy  L.  Smith 

Bpi  newspaper  Izvestia,  official  organ  of  regarded  as  a 

Bh  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  "homecoming”  as  he  was  a  member 

the  Soviet  Union,  was  being  chaffed  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Journal 

lEY  about  his  pet  cat,  of  which  he  was  17  years  ago.  Mr.  Smith  is  former 

inordinately  fond.  publisher  of  the  Johnson  City  Chron- 

“‘Well,  I  should  love  that  cat,’ 

Lapinsky  said  finally,  grinning.  ‘The 
other  day  he  scratched  one  of  my 
l>iiyle,  manuscripts,  and  I  found  that  he  had 
'‘.^1“'^'  saved  me  from  a  grievous  deviation 
from  the  party  line.’ 

lisholm  “Lapinsky  has  disappeared  now — 

Darsie  no  one  knows  where.  Apparently  his 
A.  1..  cat  failed  him  at  last, 
er.  At-  “Another  official  well  known  to 
Americans — Jacob  Doletsky,  di- 
■Nftvs;  rector  of  Tass,  the  official  news  agency 
^sparer  — also  is  missing.  All  that  his  friends 
ol  and  can  learn  is  that  there  are  rumors 
•■eorge  that  he  was  arrested  and  tried  to 
commit  suicide.  But  the  rumors  are 
Rosen*^  without  Confirmation.” 

Sheehy,  Miller’s  last  installment  is  devoted 
United  answering  questions  put  to  him 
j  .  Hal  about  the  Soviet  Union.  When  asked 
k  Wat-  if  there  are  any  rich  pteople  there  he 
Bunnell,  answered:  “The  richest  categories  in 
Kueh-  the  Soviet  Union  are  the  successful 
.  Hicks,  writers  and  dramatists  who  often  draw 
Kilion,  tens  of  thousands  of  rubles  per  month 
Smith,  in  royalties,  and  can  afford  country 
Timrs;  homes,  town  apartments,  automobiles, 

•:  Ralph  chauffeurs,  servants  and  good  clothes.” 


A  SON  TO  BREDLOWS 

Harold  H.  Bredlow,  associated  with 
Frank  E.  Fehlman,  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  consultant,  and  Mrs.  Bredlow 
are  parents  of  a  son,  bom  Aug.  24. 
The  young  man  will  be  named  Frank. 


ACTED  ACCIDENTS  AID 
DAILY'S  SAFETY  DRIVE 


F.  V.  Williams  Press  Aide  despite  predictions  that  it  would  be 

merged  on  that  date  with  the  London 
Ol  hucharist  Congress  Telegraph,  its  successful  rival. 

Fred  V.  Williams,  former  San  Fran-  No  announcement  regarding  its  future 
cisco  newspaperman,  has  been  ap-  was  released,  and  correspondents  were 
pointed  director  of  publicity  in  the  advised  that  the  “publication  was  pro- 
United  States  and  Canada  for  the  ceeding  as  far  as  the  staff  was  aware.” 
International  Eucharistic  Congress  to  Rumor  had  it  on  Fleet  Street,  how- 
be  held  in  Budapest,  May  25  to  29.  ever,  that  the  Morning  Post  may 
He  held  a  similar  position  for  the  shortly  be  turned  into  the  evening 
33rd  Eucharist  held  in  Manila  last  field  and  termed  the  “Evening  Post.” 
the  February.  Mr.  Williams,  one-time 
member  of  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin  who  has  worked  on  other 
papers  in  this  country,  recently  re- 
jic-  from  a  tour  of  the  Orient.  He 

planned  a  trip  to  New  York  to  make 
ave  arrangements  for  the  convention,  but 
ties  retain  San  Francisco  headquar- 

■ent  stated. 


STEREOTYPING 


Brought  Printing 
to  the  Masses 

SO  long  as  all  printing  was 
done  directly  from  types, 
printed  matter  was  the  luxury 
of  gentlemen  and  scholars. 
Great  strides  in  educating  the 
masses  to  read  were  not  taken 
until  early  stereotyping  pro¬ 
cesses  economized  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  books,  pamphlets  and 
periodicals. 

The  Certified  Mats  from  which 
your  stereo  casts  are  molded  is 
the  true  symbol  of  that  breadth 
of  appeal  which  distinguishes 
the  modern  newspaper. 

For  dependable  stereotyping 
rely  on  Certified  Mats,  made  in 
the  U.  S.  A. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 
CORPORATION 

O  Rockefeller  Plaza,  l>ept.  P 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 

The  only  journal  giving 
the  news  of  advertisers, 
advertising,  publishing, 
printing  and  commercial 
broadcasting  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
in  these  territories  read 

“NEWSPAPER  NEWS.” 

PubthM  Monthly 
SmbeeripHon  rots  7/«  par  yaar 


INTERNATIONAL 

SERVICE 

Sydney  R.  Clarke 

Prwldrat 

76,  Rae  dea  Petiu-Champs 
Paris,  France 

TaUphvaai  Opara  66-aT 
Cakla  Addraaai  lUaaatallr,  ParU 

Travel  Exports 

Naw  York  BapnaaDtsUy*: 
a.  T.  fiaiidaraaD  OoaipanT,  lac. 

Ml  Flftk  ATsasa  Naw  Tork,  N.  T. 
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Warwick  BMc.,  HanailUm  Sc, 
SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 
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EDITOR  <5.  PUBLISHER 


W.  E.  Page  Fatally 
Injured  in  Crash 


F.  T.  McCRACKEN  as  editor  for  the  Democrats.  We  print 

Franklin  (“Frank”)  T.  McCracken,  everythirig  we  can  learri,  attend  aD 
42,  golf  expert  on  the  Philadelphia  matings,  give  it  straight  as  netot 

BARON  CECIL  DOW,  66,  manager  of  Evening  Ledger  sports  staff,  and  through  each  ^itor’s  eyes. 

Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus-Leader,  widely  known  in  boxing  circles,  died  _  conclusion,  with  the  million 


(^bituarp 


FC 


W.  E.  Page,  49,  president  of  the  _  _ 

R-  W.  Page  Corporation,  publishers  prominent  South  Dakota  newspaper-  of  a  heart  ailment  in  Jefferson  Hos-  have  been  spent  and  wasted  on 

of  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger  and  civic  leader,  died  Aug.  28,  pital,  Philadelpdiia,  Aug.  27.  He  be-  compulsory  education,”  , 

Enquirer;  Bradentown  (Fla.)  Herald  from  peritonitis,  which  developed  from  came  ill  two  weeks  ago  while  on  vaca-  readers  of  the  present  era  can  be 
and  the  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star  and  ^  ruptured  appendix.  After  starting  tion  at  Avalon,  N.  J.  McCracken  be-  convinced  by_My  personal  joi^alisni 
News,  was  fatally  injured  Aug.  26  the  old  Sioux  Falls  Gazette,  gan  his  newspaper  career  in  1914.  argument.  ^They  make  ^  their  own 


when  his  automobile  left  the  highway  which  suspended  about  three  months  joining  the  old  Public  Ledger  staff  and  judgments,  but  are  entitled  to  read 


near  Camilla,  Ga.,  hit  a  tree  and  over¬ 
turned.  He  died  enroute  to  a  hospital 
in  Camilla. 

Mr.  Page  recently  imderwent  an 
operation  for  appendicitis,  and  was  en 
route  from  Columbus,  Ga.,  his  home, 
to  Florida  for  rest  and  recuperation. 

He  managed  President  Roosevelt’s 


later,  Mr.  Dow  joined  the  Argus- 
Leader  circulation  staff  and  became 
city  circulation  manager.  In  1910  he 
was  named  general  manager  and  in 
1918  he  became  associated  with 
Charles  M.  Day  as  a  partner.  For  his 
active  interest  in  the  commimity  the 
Sioux  Falls  Cosmopolitan  club  in  1934 


later  transferred  to  the  Evening  Led-  sides  of  the  argumei^,  not  oDe 

ger.  He  served  during  the  World 
War,  and  returned  to  his  sports  writ 


ing  following  the  armistice. 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 


Another  “Small  Town" 
Editor  Dissents 

TO  Editor  &  Publisher:  Not  in  sev¬ 
eral  years  have  I  read  in  your  valu¬ 
able  publication  a  more  interesting 


the  Greeleys  and  Marse  Watterson 
are  as  gone  as  our  noble  President's 
horse  and  buggy  days.  Press-agentry 
and  propaganda  alike  play  little  pm 
in  final  decisions.  You  can  Bamum- 
ize  the  public  now  and  then,  but  not 
for  long. 

Politically  we  are  in  a  new  era  as 
we  are  in  a  new  deal,  but  “It,  too, 
will  pass.”  Honesty  with  the  public 
and  with  yourself  always  will  win 
in  the  long  run,  though  there  may  be 
many  detours.  Just  now,  I  feel,  we 
are  detouring  and  when  we  get  down 


Georgia  campaign  in  1932  and  a  year  awarded  him  its  distinguished  service 

later  was  appointed  U.  S.  Internal  medal.  He  was  an  active  member  of 

Revenue  Collector  for  Georgia  and  the  South  Dakota  Press  Association, 

held  that  post  imtil  July  15,  1936  when  His  wife,  a  brother  and  a  sister  sur- 

he  resigned  to  assume  control  of  the  vive. 

Page  newspaper  enterpri^s.  Harry  D.  Neach,  53,  founder  and 

Mr.  Page  was  educated  in  Columbus  former  owner  of  the  Nassau  Bulletin 

school  and  Georgia  School  of  Tech-  at  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  died  there  Aug.  aoie  puoiicauon  a  more  mieresimg  gallon  of  gas  we’ll  tart 

nology  and  at  18  began  work  on  the  29,  from  the  effect  of  a  paralytic  stroke  and  vitalizing  an  article  as  that  of  ilio  main  ViiohuraTr 

Ledger.  suffered  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  In  Charles  H.  Cummings,  of  the  Sagi-  mvnwav 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife;  two  January,  1935,  he  started  the  Nassau  naw  (Mich.)  News.  Perhaps  the  ap- 

sons,  W.  E.  Page,  Jr.,  business  man-  Bulletin,  which  he  later  sold  because 

ager  of  the  Ledger  and  Elnquirer,  and  of  illness.  His  wife  survives. 

Edwin  Page,  who  recently  was  grad-  William  H.  “Bill”  Duncan,  56,  po¬ 
lice  reporter,  Dallas  Times-Herald, 
was  stricken  while  eating  and  died  en¬ 
route  to  a  hospital  Aug.  26. 

Jonas  Ludwig  Johnson,  69,  for  the 


looking  for  the  main  highway. 

Yours  truly, 

L.  S.  Galvin, 

Publisher,  Limo  (Ohio)  News. 


uated  from  Emory  University;  two 
sisters,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Chapman,  whose 
husband  is  editor  of  the  Bradenton 
Herald,  imd  Mrs.  M.  R.  Ashworth, 


whose  husband  is  publi^er  of  the  4q  years  a  member  of  the  Salt 


Ledger  and  Enquirer;  and  two  broth¬ 
ers,  J.  E.  Page,  retired  publisher,  and 
R.  B.  Page,  who  directs  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  Star  News. 


WILLIAM  W.  CANFIELD 

Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch  Editor  Dies  at  83 


Lake  City  Deseret  News  circulation 
department  staff,  died  at  a  hospital  in 
that  city  Aug.  27. 

Sam  Ashburn,  41,  for  the  past  15 
years  live-stock  editor  of  San  Angelo 
(Tex.)  Standard-Times  and  conductor 
of  “From  the  Top  of  the  Wind- Mill” 
column,  died  Aug.  19,  of  a  heart 
attack.  His  wife  and  a  son  survive. 


peal  was  to  me  largely  because  my 
own  modest  newspaper  career  has 

run  along  similar  lines.  My  brother  ^  ,  , 

and  I  have  at  present  a  small  chain  Alaska  XiaS  PulpWOOG 
(if  that  is  the  word)  but  dux-  — And  Hopes 
mg  our  30  y^rs  we  have  bought,  ,j.q  ^  Publisher:  Editorially 

sold  or  operated  a  total  of  29  differ-  ^,.1,,  oa 
ent  dailies  and  weeklies. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Cummings  except 
for  one  policy — the  elimination  of  lo¬ 
cal  news  under  the  guise  of  “pri¬ 
vacy  resjjected.”  A  newspaper,  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  contracts  with 
its  subscribers  to  inform  them  on 
what  occurs  in  their  community.  It 


July  24.  you  write  that  “the  obvious 
remedy  for  American  newspapers  is 
to  reestablish  the  domestic  news|xint 
industry  on  a  plane  which  will  free 
them  from  the  control  of  Canadisn 
and  European  producers.” 

’This  is  a  conclusion  which  South¬ 
eastern  Alaska  applauds.  Admitting 


sub-  South  may  well  have  an  in- 


William  Walker  Canfield,  83,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch 
since  1913,  died  Aug.  28,  at  his  home 
in  Utica  follow- 


long  ill- 


ing 
ness. 

He  started  his 
career  as  a  print¬ 
er,  serving  his 
apprenticeship 
wiA  the  ElU- 
cottville  (N.  Y.) 


joining  states,  and  since  1903  con-  for  divorce,  we  feel  our  subscribers 
nected  with  the  Capper  Farm  Press,  are  entitled  to  that  fact.  If  Mr.  Big 
died  Aug.  15,  in  Brainard,  Minn.  At  Shot  driving  recklessly  knocks  down 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  field  boulevard  light  standards  and  dashes 
representative  for  the  advertising  de-  himself  against  a  safety  zone  but- 
partment  of  the  Capper  Farm  Press,  tress,  why  should  he  be  protected 
William  F.  Sturm,  54.  who  covered  when  some  unknown  guy  is  promptly 
the  500-mile  race  at  Indianapolis  for  reported? 


should  not  be  necessary  for 
scriber  to  buy  a  metropolitan  daily 

to  learn  whai  occurred  in  his  own  .  toward  increased  dom^ 

.  John  Johnson,  65,  newspaper  ad-  town.  Newspapers  do  not  make  the  PJ*  ^fj 

vertising  man,  weil-known  among  news;  the  principals  in  the  story  do  esmen  si  ^ .j 

cattle  breeders  in  Kansas  and  ad-  that.  If  Mrs.  Jones  sues  her  husband  j-  j-  ■ 

distance  be  dismissed — Alaska,  too, 

would  be  prominently  in  the  picture 
Alaska  is  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  thus  free  from  orders  in  coun¬ 
cil.  Southeastern  Alaska’s  dense  and 
idle  forests  of  western  hemlock  and 
Sitka  spruce  are  readily  accessiUe 
from  tidewater  the  year  around. 
Abundant  rainfall  means  both  free¬ 
dom  from  forest  fire  and  ample  water 
power.  The  United  States  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice,  not  given  to  sectional  ballyhoo, 
reports,  for  example,  that  75  per  cent 
of  the  commercial  timber  in  South¬ 
eastern  Alaska  lies  within  214  nuks 
of  tidewater;  that  3,000,000  acres  of 

- —  — .  ^ - — - -  -  —  .  u  1  w  J-  national  forest  land  carry  timber  of 

a  compositor  with  the  Buffalo  Courier  ing  articles  to  the  New  York  News  **  takes  guts  to  be  a  small-town  edi-  commercial  value,  averaging  26,000 
and  later  worked  in  Pennsylvania  and  wrote  fiction  and  magazine  ar-  "^ore  of  them  than  to  sit  in  a 

and  subsequently  established  the  tides. 

Paul  D.  Miller,  28,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor,  Indianapolis  Star,  died  Aug.  25, 
after  an  illness  of  several  months. 

His  father,  D.  C.  Miller,  now  retired, 
was  managing  editor  of  Bloomington 
(Ind.)  World  many  years.  A  brother, 


William  W.  Canfield 


the  Indianapolis  News  each  year  since 
Catt  a  r  a  g  u  s  the  speedway  was  established  and  was 
Union,  and  as  a  considered  an  outstanding  authority 
on  automobile  racing,  died  Aug.  26  in 
a  Noblesville  (Ind.)  hospital  after  a 
long  illness.  He  was  a  compositor  and 
a  contributor  to  the  News  for  34 
years.  He  also  had  contributed  rac- 


journeyman 
served  newspa- 
pers  in  New 
York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  He  was 


I  do  not  agree  with  his  wishy- 
washy  policy  of  ducking  the  issue 
because  of  intimacy,  or  neighborli- 
ness.  Of  course  it  is  hard  to  turn 
down  a  close  friend;  of  course  it 
takes  guts  to  print  what  the  big  mer¬ 
chant’s  son  did  over  the  week-end 
that  landed  him  in  jail.  Fact  is. 


later  worked 
subsequently 
Randolph  Courant,  a  weekly. 

He  was  closely  associated  with 
President  Grover  Cleveland  in  estab¬ 
lishing  civil  service  for  the  railway 
mail,  in  which  he  served  as  a  clerk 


BLACK  AND  COLOR 


and  later  as  head  of  the  Syracuse,  _  _  _  _  _ 

N.  Y.,  office.  During  this  part  of  his  William  Miller,  is'  a'  member  of  the 
career  he  met  the  late  E.  Prentiss  World  staff 

^Uey.  Aen  postaaster  of  Utica  ^d  photogra- 

^tor  of  the  Observer,  who  sought  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  and 

to  have  him  lom  the  newspaper.  ’  j-  j  •  *  u  -n  u  -i.  i  - — ’  —  —  —  » — * - - 

MeanwhUe  he  was  offered  and  ac-  Asheville  hospitel,  learning  what  happened,  to  laugh  at  SCOTT  Modem  High  Speed  Swl 

Aug.  26,  after  a  long  illness.  His  wife,  comics,  to  see  who  is  visiting  Cylinder  Roller  Bearing  Unit  Pretm 
a  daughter  and  two  sons  survive. 

Gerald  Martin,  57,  for  14  years 
Chicago  Tribune  correspondent  in 
Panama,  died  Aug.  31,  at  Santo  Tomas 


private  office  in  the  metropolitan  city 
and  direct  the  city  editor  and  the 
reporters  to  do  the  dirty  work. 

Every  small-city  editor  knows  his 
most  astute  decision  is  to  refuse  to 
“leave  it  out.”  That  is  far  harder 
than  to  refuse  to  “put  it  in.”  The  bal¬ 
anced  view  of  life  as  recited  by  Mr. 
Cummings  is  very  beautiful  philo¬ 
sophy,  but,  after  all,  newspiapers  are 
not  purchased  as  texts  on  the  more 
abundant  life,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
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Rebuilt  Presses 


cepted  the  superintendency  of  mails 
at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

In  1899,  soon  after  the  death  of 
John  J.  Flanngan,  Canfield  accepted 
Mr.  Bailey’s  offer  and  became  city 


whom. 

The  political  policy  which  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  Saginaw  contemporary 
elucidates,  is  a  policy  that  has  be- 


in  various  capacities,  with  substme- 
tures  and  reels  or  floor  fed. 


editor  of  the  Observer  in  1889.  He  Hospital,  Balboa,  C.  Z.  More  than  a  come  quite  general  among  chain-op- 


served  as  city  editor  for  25  years 
and  on  Mr.  Bailey’s  death,  Jan.  17, 
1933,  he  became  editor.  When  the 
Observer  and  Herald- Dispatch  merged 
he  became  editor  of  the  newspapers. 

On  Jan.  11,  1930,  Editor  &  Publisher 
in  its  series  “Romances  in  American 
Journalism”  devoted  a  full  page  to 
Mr.  Canfield. 


Y«riL  OAe«. 


agi 


SCOTT  24  and  32  page  presses. 
HOE  and  GOSS  32  page  presses. 
HOE  "Super  Speed”  Unit  Octnpl* 


with  substructure  and  reels. 
DUPLEX  “Super  Duty”  Unit  0^ 


week  ago  he  fell  and  fractured  his  erated  papers.  To  my  small-town 
skull  and  never  regained  conscious-  thinking,  even  it  is  unfair  to  its 
ness.  subscribers.  We  hold  no  brief  against 

Louis  A.  B’ehling,  executive  of  the  the  policy  of  keeping  aloof — but  not  tmle^^ess. 

Barnes  and  Fehling  Advertising  neutral — editorially  on  contraversal 

Agency,  died  at  his  home  in  Phila-  local  questions.  Contrariwise,  being  .... 

delphia,  Aug.  21,  following  a  long  ill-  the  only  publication  that  reaches  the  AvaUable  for  early  delivery 

ness.  He  was  associated  with  the  old  people,  we  feel  it  is  the  duty  of  the 

„  _  Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph  for  Publisher  to  provide  means  for  airing  WALTER  SCOTT  &  CORIPAKT 

Survivors  include  a  son,  daughter,  20  years  and  later  was  with  the  Phil-  sides  of  any  question.  In  poli-  pimiaSaU.  K.  t 

six  grandchildren  and  a  sister.  adelphia  Record.  tical  campaigns,  we  assign  one  man 

as  editor  for  the  Republicans,  another 


.BM  WmI  41al  Sw* 


47 


pOR  SEPTEMBER  4,  1937 


j,Qgrd  feet  to  the  acre;  that  the  ex- 

l^^al  government  and  that  Se  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

jjjinpage  is  offered  for  sale  by  the  _ 

government. 

B.  F.  Heintzleman  of  the  Forest _  _ _ 

5jrvice  writes  that  Alaskan  forests  Baiiaets  Opportunity  Circulation  Promotion 

under  proper  management  can  pro- - -  _  - - - - - -  — 

/(lire  not  less  than  1,500,000  cords  of  Ex-weekly  newspaper  publisher  founding  For  good  newspapers  this  27-ye8r  old  insti- 
,  _riii!ill\7  in  noi-notiiitv  "®’''  desires  full  partner  for  ad-  tution  continues  to  add  sound,  subetan- 

pulpwooa  annually  in  perpetuity.  .  .  .  vertising  end.  Kach  to  invest  up  to  $6,000.  tial  circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan. 

Converted  into  newsprint  this  repre-  Rigid  investigation  welcome.  Box  2625,  THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  Cl)..  Ocel¬ 
ots  a  production  of  1,000,000  tons”  &  Publisher.  dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. _ 

with  IT  S  newsnrint  con-  - -  — •-  “Brand  New”  Suhserlption  plan,  invented 

compared  witn  U.  O.newsprim  con  a— 1937,  destined  to  break  all  records.  Hud- 

5Uniption  of  3,700,000  tons  in  1936.  _ WWtpgpT  Approniwg _  J)g  Priest  &  Associates,  246  5  th  Ave., 


Opportunity 


new  weekly  desires  full  partner  for  ud- 
vertis’inf?  end.  Kach  to  invest  up  to  $5,000. 
Kifcid  investiKHtion  welcome.  Box  2625, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Nuwtpapur  Appraisiug 


Circulation  Promotion 


He  concludes  that  the  outstanding  Appraisals  of  publishing  properties  made 
advantages  of  Southeastern  Alaska  as  for  tax.  estate,  purchase  and  sale  pur- 

9  location  for  manufacturing  news-  poses,  including  goodwill  value. 

Voro  watPr  tranunortation  to  the  NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  CORP’N. 
pnnt  are  water  transportation  to  tne  Square,  New  York 

markets  of  the  world  and  abundant  _ _ 

waterpower  and  timber  resources  Newspapers  For  Sole 

which  are  available  for  bona  fide  de- - 

.Unmont  and  use  imder  reasonable  *16,000  buys  good  daUy,  growing  county 

velopment  ana  me  imaer  reasonaoie  nearby  state.  Requires  $9,000  cash 

agreements  with  the  United  States.  down,  remainder  equitable  terms.  Furnish 
These  advantages  are  sufficient  to  Banker's  proof  you  have  necessary  cash. 

o  1^.-^  2714  East  Magnolia  Ave.,  Knoxville, 

assure  the  establishment  of  a  large,  Tenn. 

pennanent  paper-making  industry  in  - — j - - — ; - — — - ^ - — — 

lu  -....inn  ”  *  —  Morning  AP  lease  wire  daily, 

the  region.  Trade  territory  100.000  people.  Modem 

Just  before  the  depression,  manu-  plant  in  fine  brick  building.  One  of  best 

facturers  staked  out  their  sites,  ar-  ?,"}?“  Southwest.  Box  2615, 

iavbUA  Editor  &  PubliHher. 

ranged  timber  and  waterpower  con-  _ 

tracts— then  retreated  from  Alaska  on  OrAii.r. 

a  falling  market.  Though  they  are  Nowspopor  Telters _ 


tial  circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  Cl)..  Oeci- 

dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. _ 

‘Brand  New"  Snhaerlptlon  plan,  invented 
1937,  destined  to  break  all  records.  Hud¬ 
son  De  Priest  &  Associates,  246  5  th  Ave., 
N.  y.  C. 


Sitootient  Wonted 

Classified  Manager,  Age  33.  Intelligent, 
aggreasive,  conscientious  executive  who 
has  worked  only  in  highly  competitive 
fields.  Exceptional  record  of  gains  for 
eleven  consecutive  years,  nearly  ten  of 
which  were  spent  with  one  organization. 
Have  done  intensive  classified  research 
work.  Know  how  to  build  individual 
classifications  and  get  maximum  linage 
volume  without  “giving  away  the 
presses.’’  Have  reputation  for  getting 
substantial  increases  in  NET  REVENUE 
You  can  pay  my  salary  out  of  increased 
profits.  A1  references.  Go  anywhere. 
Cuiifidences  respected.  Box  2620,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Copyreader,  25,  experienced  in  sports  de¬ 
partment  of  Metropolitan  daily,  seeks 
similar  position  anywhere.  Box  2563, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


for  tax,  estate,  purchase  and  sale  pur-  - - - — - -  partment  of  ^  Metropolitan  daily,  seeks 

poses,  including  goodwill  value.  Holp  Wontod  similar  position  anywhere.  Box  2563, 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  CORP’N.  -  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Times  Bldg..  Times  Square.  New  York  Composteg  Boom  ^  Foreign  .  correspondent,.  31.  now.  employed 

- - - - TT -  “ad  room’’  experience  necessary.  State  abroad,  seven  years  home  foreign  experi- 

Nowspoport  For  Solo  past  ten  years’  experience,  references  seeks  another  position  foreign  field 

- and  salary  requirements.  Must  belong  to  or  preferably  as  political  reporter,  edi- 

16,000  buys  good  dally,  growing  county  New  York  Local.  Box  2630,  Editor  &  terial  writer,  feature  writer  in  America, 

seat,  nearby  state.  Requires  $9,000  cash  Publisher  ^a"  interested  editors  during  home 

—  ■  ■  leave.  Box  2598,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Superintendent 


2714  East  Magnolia  Ave.,  Knoxville,  Knowledge  of  all  mechanical  departments  Reporter,  copyreader,  paragrapher;  experi 


For  Sale  —  Morning  AP  lease  wire  daily. 
’Trade  territory  100.000  people.  Modem 
plant  in  fine  brick  building.  One  of  best 
small  cities  in  Southwest.  Box  2615, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Nowipopor  Brekors 


and  production.  Must  know  newsprint  enced  metropolitan,  medium-size  dailies ; 

color  work.  Write  giving  detailed  in-  $40.  8696  Dunbarton  Road,  Apt.  404, 

formation  as  to  positions  held  last  fifteen  Detroit,  Mich. 

years,  names  of  employers,  duties  per-  - 

formed  and  experience  had  in  color  work.  ABLE.  EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 
Splendid  future.  State  age  and  salary  SEEKS  JOB  OP  GIVING  D> 

requirements.  Box  2635,  Editor  &  Pub-  NEW  LIFE,  READER  II 

lisher.  - 


SEEKS  JOB  OP  GIVING  DAILY 

NEW  LIFE,  READER  INTEREST 


again  willing  to  talk  Alaska,  they  are  The  B.  J.  Kingston  Agency.  Est.  1898, 

ly  of  de^ctive  foreign  competi-  Si¥rd^S 

tion.  Assured  a  market  at  prices  suf-  Jacksonville,  Florida.  ^ «na  p 

^.  ..  «««.«  n  9  ISOX  ZDUo.  fiGltOr  &  X^U 

fiaent  to  uphold  the  American  stand-  - — — — r — — - — ; - —  - 

j  r  Onpahle  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers,  stereotyper — all-around, 

ard  of  wages  there  is  evidence  tltet  Highest  references.  man’s  department.  5 

some  of  them  would  be  only  too  will-  Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich.  phase  of  the  departme 

ing  to  turn  to  newsprint  production - 

in  Alaska  under  the  American  flag.  Pennsylvania  weekly,  south  central,  well  ^  references  Box  ’26 

Moanuihilp  Alackanc  livp  in  hoop  equipped,  nice  paper  no  competition,  Hsher 

Meanwmie,  Aiasimns  live  m  nope.  making  money.  Price  $3,000.  terms.  _ 

Roy  Anderson,  Connectlcat  weekly,  A-1  printing  plant  Syndicate  Feature 

Editor,  Ketchikan  Daily  Chronicle.  2“^  office,  near  larger  city.  $5,000  preferably  men’ with  C8 


Authors  for 
"Week-End" 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  I  take  this 
opportimity  to  thank  you  for  the  story 
which  appeared  in  the  ciurent  issue 
of  Editor  &  Publisheer  describing  the 
proposed  Week-End  syndicated  sup¬ 
plement  1 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  like  to 
clarify  only  one  paragraph  in  this 
article,  that  which  deals  with  the 
names  of  the  writers.  Some  of  these 
names  have  appeared  as  contributors 
in  the  dummy  of  Week-End.  How¬ 
ever,  we  were  planning  at  that  time 
(HI  inviting  the  other  writers  to  par¬ 
ticipate,  and  were  told  by  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  that  they  were  available. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  some  of  these 
people  might  not  have  been  directly 
approached  as  yet,  and  they  may 
wonder  why  we  took  the  liberty  of 
using  their  names. 

I  will  take  this  up  with  their  re¬ 
spective  representatives,  but  in  the 
meantime  wish  to  advise  you  about  it 
»  that  you  will  be  accurately  posted 
in  the  event  there  is  any  question  on 
the  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  Davis, 

Secretary,  Simda  Publishing  Corp. 

■ 

Arthur  S.  Draper  Named 
to  U.  S.  Labor  Dept.  Job 

Following  her  policy  of  employing 
writers  to  make  studies  in  specialized 
fields  of  labor.  Secretary  Frances  Per¬ 
kins  has  appointed  ArAur  S.  Draper, 
formerly  associate  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  former  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  the  Literary  Digest,  to 
a  temporary  post  in  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment. 

WEEKLY  SUSPENDS 

The  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Record,  which 
operated  as  a  daily  newspaper  imtil 
April  13,  when  it  went  into  receiver¬ 
ship,  and  emerged  as  a  weekly,  has 
suspended  publication  entirely.  G.  P. 
Browne,  receiver,  has  disposed  of  the 
entire  plant. 


Pennsylvania  weekly,  aouth  central,  well 
equipped,  nice  paper  no  competition, 
making  money.  Price  $3,000.  terms. 

Connecticut  weekly,  A-l  printing  plant 
and  office,  near  larger  city.  $5,000 
down. 

New  York  weekly,  exclusive  field,  mak¬ 
ing  money.  Price  $6,000. 

Ohio  weekly,  good  town,  good  return 
on  investment.  Price  $3,500. 

BROWN  &  LIKELY 

Times  Bldg.  New  York 

Nowspopor  Sorvoy  Sorvico 


Newsprint  CK>lng  Up  I 

Social  Security  Taxes  I 

Mounting  Editorial  Costal 

Are  you  one  of  the  publishers  who  is 
looking  about  for  ways  in  which  to  offset 
these  rising  expenses!  If  you  are,  you’ll 
want  to  investigate  our  special  survey 
service. 


Pressman  able  to  take  charge  Duplex  tubu¬ 
lar  and  Goss  single  width  pressroom. 
Must  be  good  on  four  color  process  and 
all  kinds  newspaper  color  work.  Must 
belong  New  York  local  or  be  able  to 
transfer  card,  otherwise  do  not  apply. 
Box  2608,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Stereotyper — all-around.  At  present  one 
man’s  department.  Must  know  every 
phase  of  the  department.  Experience  on 
newspaper  Rotary  color  work  necessary. 
UNION.  $100  weekly.  State  experience 
and  references.  Box  2628,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Syndicate  Features  Salesmen 

Preferably  men’  with  cars  and  experience 
in  selling  to  newspapers,  to  represent 
syndicate  marketing  several  of  Americans 
best  known  daily  and  Sunday  comic 
featnres. 

HARRY  “A"  CHESLER  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE 

276  Fifth  Avenue _ New  York  City 

Looking  for  a  Berth?  .  .  .  The  moat  logical 
way  to  secure  a  connection  in  any  branch 
of  newipaper,  magasine,  advertising 
agency  or  kindred  work,  is  through  onr 
personnel  agency. 

Applieanta  may  register  without  charge. 
Of  course,  there  it  a  nominal  fee  after 
the  plaeement  it  made. 

Write  for  a  registration  card  today. 
All  correspondenea  atrietly  confidential. 

“We  Connect  the  Wirea” 
FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  INC. 
another  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  service 
1708  Times  Bldg.,  Timet  Square,  N.  Y.  0. 

Wm.  M.  Wilson,  Mgr. 

Sifootioas  Waatod 


Can  you  immediately  put  your  finger  on  _ 

the  figure  which  tells  yon  how  much  it  Advertising  Executive 

cost  you  to  get  out  yesterday’s  paper!  Formerly  Advertising  Manager  Metropoli 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  be  able  to  do  go!  tan  Morning  paper  in  East  and  Advertis 


Write  us  for  full  particulars  about  what 
one  of  our  thoroughly  competent  and 
well-qualified  representatives  can  do  for 
you.  Surveys  are  made  on  a  reasonable 
per  diem  basis — and  usually  take  but  a 
few  days.  After  msking  the  survey,  eur 
expert  will  show  you  what  can  be  done 
and  how  to  do  it. 

All  correspondence  treated  confidentially. 


tan  Morning  paper  in  East  and  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director  Morning  and  Evening  papers 
in  Mid-West.  Thoroughly  conversant 
with  and  able  to  combat  tough  competitive 
conditions  through  soundly  organized 
merchandising  and  interpretative  selling. 
Prefer  East  or  Mid-West  either  small  or 
large  city.  Age  36,  married,  best  refer¬ 
ences,  New  York,  Washington  and  Mid- 
Weat.  Immediate  salary  no  object  if 
publisher  is  willing  to  pay  for  regnits 
and  give  co-operation. 

Box  2585,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Write,  or  wire  Wm.  M.  Wilson,  Manager,  Advertising  Man,  age  35;  married.  Now  on 


Able,  experienced  newspaperman  with 
sound  ideas  and  unusual  capacity  for 
work  asks  interview  with  publisher  who 
wants  a  paper  that  readers  will  reach  for 
eagerly.  College  graduate,  aged  28.  Mem¬ 
ber  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  American  Press  So¬ 
ciety.  Now  employed,  but  available  on  2 
weeks  notice.  Box  2633,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

An  Ode  To  A  PnhUsher 

I  can  edit  and  can  write. 

Don’t  mind  working  day  or  nite. 

Know  how  to  handle  men  and  pictures. 
Can  make  staff  or  reader,  fixtures. 
Looking  for  a  job  so  that  I  can  settle 
down. 

On  some  nice  paper  in  a  pleasant  town. 

Of  every  phase  in  publishing  have  1 
knowledge, 

Am  34,  married  and  graduated  from 
college. 

Have  worked  on  papers  large  and  small. 
Am  rarin’  to  work,  and  await  a  call. 
Know  make-up,  edit  copy,  features  and 
such. 

In  the  way  of  money  I  don’t  ask  too  much. 
So,  send  me  wire,  phone  or  letter. 

For  I’m  sure,  I  can  make  your  paper 
better. 

Box  2586,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Capable  news  man,  fourteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  reporter,  desk  man,  large  and  small 
papers.  Present,  responsible  post  five 
years’  with  publisher’s  highest  recom¬ 
mendation.  ^eks  news  desk  job  with 
$60.00  weekly  salary.  Go  1,000  miles 
of  N.  Y.  C.  for  interview.  Married;  37; 
college.  Box  2566,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Character  ability  to  handle  men  and  man¬ 
ager  Display  Advertising  Department. 
Impressive  sales  record.  Fifteen  years’ 
newspaper  experience.  University  gradu¬ 
ate.  Now  employed  on  Metropolitan 
newspaper.  Box  2616,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Mochonicol  Eqaipmont  Waatod 

One  or  2  plate  cylinders  for  Goss  single 
width  press.  14  %  in.  diameter.  Box  2631, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Used  Duplex  tubular  press.  Write  full  de¬ 
scription.  Box  2627,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

One  or  2  Duplex  tubular  press  plate  cylin¬ 
ders.  Box  2634,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Fernald’s  Exchange  Inc.,  1708  Times 
Building,  Times  Square,  N.  Y.  0. 


Wontod — Footaro  Articlos 

Wanted  feature  articles  and  stories  about 
New  York  state  for  new  publication. 
Address  Room  3011,  Empire  State  Build¬ 
ing,  N.  Y.  C. 


CAPABLE  MEN 

(AND  WOMEN) 

Promptly  Recommended 
for  Any  Posifion — 

NEWSPAPERS 
MAGAZINES 
And  Allied  Fields 


sales  staff  of  Metropolitan  daily.  EX-  Used  Goss  single  width  press,  22  %  in.  ent- 


QaalHiemtionM,  photo»,  and  references 
on  Ala. 

FERNALD'S  EXCHANGE.  INC. 

another  EDITOR  Sc  PUBUSEER  tervioe. 

WK.  X.  WILSON,  Xgr. 

1708  Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  N.  T,  O. 


CEPTIONAL  producer.  Amiable;  aggres¬ 
sive;  capable.  Has  retail  merchandising 
(Dept.  Store)  background.  Interested  in 
s'ales  position  on  Metropolitan  paper  or 
Managerial  (or  assistant)  capacity  in 
city  of  300,000  or  less.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Replies  treated  confidential.  Box 
2619,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Man — wanting  a  real  opportun¬ 
ity,  forceful  salesman,  builder  and 
holder  of  real  linage,  capable  of  taking 
charge  of  department,  16  years'  experi¬ 
ence.  under  40.  Box  2621,  Editor  and 
Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Salesman,  Age  34;  a  mutual  op¬ 
portunity!  Aggressive,  intelligent,  sober, 
reliable — record  open  for  investigation. 
Location  no  object.  Box  2626,  Editor  & 
Publi-sher, _ 

Oirculation  Manager  —  Outstanding  record 
as  organizer.  Expert  in  carrier  promo¬ 
tion.  Economical  methods.  Many  years’ 
experience  on  metropolitan  and  small  city 
newspapers.  Installed  modem  branch 
office  and  district  systems.  Trained  car¬ 
riers  and  street  sales  boys.  Can  organize 
newsdealer  controlled  territory.  Hard 
worker.  Practical  ideas.  Reliable.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Best  of  references.  Box 
2568,  Editor  8c  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager  —  15  years’  exp.  in 
South.  Splendid  record.  Desires  change. 
Box  2617,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


off.  14%  in.  Oylinder  diameter.  Box 
2629,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Pkete-Eaqroviaq  Eqoipmoat  For  Solo 

E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  OO. 
Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  MotaU 
116  John  St.  538  8.  Clark  Bt. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  ChiMge,  Ill. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Soi<J  and  Appraised 

AU  negotwti»HS  eonfid«msimi 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 


350  MadiSMi  Av«. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


SUMMER’S  SILLY  SEASON  chatter 
it  may  be  to  the  highbrows  of  the 
newspaper  business,  but  we  confess 
to  enjoying  our  ring- 

PeoDl* 

..  Hanes-Hall  debate  on 

®  '  *  the  respective  virtues 

Their  Jobs  gf  editorial  vs.  news 

writers.  Honestly,  we 
did  not  believe  it  was  possible  to  raise 
so  much  steam  with  that  fuel. 

Six  months  from  now,  it  won’t  make 
any  difference  to  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Hanes, 
or  any  of  our  readers  who  won.  The 
result  won’t  work  any  miracles  in  the 
structure  of  editorial  staffs.  We  need 
editorials  that  inform,  even  if  they 
don’t  sell  a  thousand  extra  papers. 
We  need  news  that  sells  papers,  even 
if  it  doesn’t  add  a  mite  to  the  com¬ 
munity’s  intelligence.  But  most  of 
all,  we  need  newspaper  people  en¬ 
thusiastic  enough  about  the  particular 
job  they  are  doing  to  give  it  their 
best  efforts  and  to  defend  its  value  to 
the  newspaper  entity.  We  need  writ- 
ters  and  editors  who  are  in  journal¬ 
ism  because  they  cannot  find  a  more 
interesting  way  of  earning  a  living; 
we  need  newspaper  ownership  con¬ 
scious  of  the  priceless  enthusiasm  of 
these  people,  of  the  fact  that  it  can’t 
be  compensated  under  any  trade  union 
agreement,  but  must,  if  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
tained,  be  paid  ungrudgingly,  beyond 
any  demands  that  a  trade  union  might 
make. 

Faced  with  the  prospect  of  paying 
wages  fixed  on  length  of  service,  un¬ 
der  a  contract  that  takes  no  cogniz¬ 
ance  of  individual  abilities,  prudent 
publishers  are  preparing  to  guard 
against  harnessing  their  enterprises 
to  irremovable  mediocrity.  The  ma¬ 
jority  will  not  rush  into  the  path 
blazed  by  the  few  who  signed  con¬ 
tracts,  with  or  without  the  guild  shop 
clause.  The  guild  convention’s  in¬ 
sistence  upon  this  clause  as  a  part  of 
all  contracts  produced  immediately  the 
reaction  of  organized  journalism  that 
such  agreements  were  impossible  un¬ 
der  the  American  free  press  concept. 

You  might  have  expected,  follow¬ 
ing  that  decision,  that  numerous  con¬ 
tracts  wculd  have  been  negotiated, 
with  the  Guild’s  executive  board  waiv¬ 
ing  the  guild  shop  in  exchange  for 
improved  wages  and  shorter  hours. 
Many  such  contracts  might  have  been 
executed,  except  for  two  circum¬ 
stances.  One  is  that  the  guild  mem¬ 
bership  itself  includes  a  number  of 
newspapermen  and  women  who  view 
the  guild  program  as  potentially  dan¬ 
gerous.  The  other  is  that  some  pub¬ 
lishers  are  looking  beyond  the  imme¬ 
diate  possibilities  of  such  a  trade  to 
the  guild’s  course  once  it  establishes 
itself  in  an  office  with  the  guild  shop 
inert  in  the  background. 

*  *  • 

NEGOTIA’nONS  IN  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  ended  last  week  when 
George  Fort  Milton,  editor  of  the 
News,  definitely  re- 
Cloted  Shop  ® 

Centroet.  ^  as  the 

guild  shop  remams  a 
Denied  policy  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  organization. 
The  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  in 
practical  agreement  on  all  other  points 
with  the  guild,  declined  to  sign  an 
agreement  so  long  as  the  international 
body  had  not  unqualifiedly  withdrawn 
its  closed  shop  demand.  More  posi¬ 
tive  yet  was  the  stage  in  negotiations 
between  the  guild  and  the  New  York 
Times  in  which  the  management  re- 


Mutt  Be 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

quested  that  the  guild  agree  that  the 
closed  shop  would  not  be  demanded 
in  the  present  or  in  any  future  con¬ 
tract  covering  editorial  employes. 

That  naturally  left  the  Guild  com¬ 
mittee  aghast.  It  asked  them  to  for¬ 
swear  a  cardinal  point  of  policy, 
without  any  face-saving  “out.”  In 
the  present  state  of  feeling  between 
organized  guildsmen  and  employers, 
however  major  implications  of  these 
policies  may  be  overlooked. 

First,  they  are  not  a  negative.  They 
are  not  a  denial  of  what  the  guild 
seeks,  so  much  as  they  are  a  positive 
statement  of  the  limit  to  which  pub¬ 
lishers  can  go. 

Second,  and  more  important,  they 
imply,  and  we  believe  they  should 
emphatically  state,  that  the  interests 
of  the  publisher  and  of  the  editorial 
staff  in  the  maintenance  of  an  abso¬ 
lutely  untrammeled  free  press  are 
mutual. 

Any  such  declaration,  as  in  the 
St.  Louis  Star-Times  contract,  is 
potentially  nullified  if  the  contract 
also  provides  that  guild  membership 
is  a  prerequisite  to  continued  editorial 
employment. 

•  *  • 

THE  TIME  MAY  NOT  yet  be  at  hand 

when  publishers  and  employe  repre¬ 
sentatives  can  sit  around  a  table  and 
discuss  such  ques- 
News  tions  dispassionately. 

It  will  come,  for  there 
are  level-headed  peo- 
Believcd  pie  on  both  sides  of 
the  question  who 
know  that  the  press  cannot  prosper 
and  pay  salaries  if  its  news  integrity 
is  seriously  questioned  by  intelligent 
readers.  None  of  them  will  deny  that 
apparently  prosperous  newspapers 
have  at  times  sinned  grievously 
against  news  integrity. 

None  will  deny  that  some  have  con¬ 
sciously  swung  the  balance  toward 
the  employer  in  labor  disputes.  None 
will  deny  the  bad  journalism  of  some 
in  political  battles. 

The  difference  is  that  there  is 
nothing  fixed  about  the  occasional  de¬ 
partures  from  virtue  by  the  manage¬ 
ment.  They  rest  on  no  more  strong 
foundation,  perhaps,  than  the  eco¬ 
nomic  creed  of  a  publisher  who  mis¬ 
conceives  his  fimction,  or  upon  the 
job-saving  notion  of  an  editor  who 
thinks  he  reads  the  mind  of  the 
publisher  or  the  business  com¬ 
munity. 

They  form  no  common  thread  rim- 
ning  through  the  newspaper  fabric, 
and  their  effects  are  generally  coun¬ 
teracted  by  local  or  invading  com¬ 
petition. 

And  no  publisher  has  ever  built  a 
lasting  success  on  perversion  of 
news. 

Let  events  take  their  course  along 
the  lines  indicated  by  the  guild  con¬ 
vention  and  you  have  a  different  situ¬ 
ation.  You  have  a  newspajier  in¬ 
dustry  sewed  up  tight  in  a  bag  held 
by  the  organized  editorial  employes. 
TTiey  can’t  get  or  hold  a  job  without 
guild  membership,  and  anyone  who 
has  had  experience  with  unions  knows 
that  once  a  situation  is  established  as 
a  union  man’s  property,  it  takes  the 
powers  of  hell  and  high  water  to  move 
him  out  of  it.  An  incompetent  printer 
may  be  expensive.  An  incompetent 
or  propagandist  reporter  or  desk  man, 
protected  by  a  vmion  card,  can  be  a 
wrecker  in  the  modem  Soviet  mean¬ 
ing  of  that  word.  Hie  situations  are 
not  comparable. 


IN  raE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS,  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment  are  not  those 
of  the  composing  or  press  depart¬ 
ments.  The  reporter 
Reporters  man  is  not  a 

mechanic  turning 
words  and  ideas  into 
Printers  gjj  article  of  com¬ 
merce.  He  is  the  de¬ 
signer,  the  creator,  it  may  be,  of  the 
ideas  that  pass  in  transit  through 
unionized  mechanical  operations.  He 
has  a  public  responsibility.  The 
printer  or  pressman  has  not,  in  the 
same  sense.  The  ardent  union  com¬ 
positor  may  wince  as  his  keyboard 
trips  the  mats  that  will  shortly  tell 
the  world  of  a  defeat  for  Lewis  or 
Green,  but  he  is  without  power  to 
withhold  or  change  the  record.  As 
the  reporter  writes  it  and  the  desk 
prepares  it  for  publication,  the  com¬ 
positor  must  set  it,  regardless  of  per¬ 
sonal  feelings. 

As  the  reporter  writes  it  and  the 
desk  prepares  it — mark  those  words. 
That  is  how  news  gets  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public.  Not  one  reporter  in  a 
hundred  has  ever  received  orders  to 
write  a  story  that  belies  what  he  has 
seen  with  his  own  eyes  and  heard 
with  his  own  ears.  Maybe  the  re¬ 
porter  has  his  own  ideas  of  the  news 
that  his  boss  would  like  to  see  in  the 
paper  and  writes  it  accordingly.  Not 
many  of  that  kind  will  write  their 
names  high  in  journalism. 

Maybe  the  copy  desk  has  its  own 
ideas  on  how  the  boss  would  like  to 
see  the  headlines  steer  an  unbiased 
story.  Such  things  happen,  but  news¬ 
papers  don’t  win  Pulitzer  prizes  or  ad¬ 
vertising  contracts  by  monkey  busi¬ 
ness  with  headlines. 

The  point  is  that  these  subordinate 
editorial  employes  can  determine  what 
you  read,  and  if  to  the  occasional 
perplexities  of  house  policy  they  add 
the  burden  of  giving  CIO,  farmer- 
larbor  politics,  and  the  Spanish  Loy¬ 
alists  the  breaks  whenever  possible, 
they  can  soon  reduce  the  newspaper 
page  to  the  level  of  the  town  liar. 

Newspapers  can’t  operate  if  their 
news  departments  owe  first  allegiance 
to  a  union  movement.  They  work 
with  at  least  one  cylinder  missing  if 
their  reporters  and  desk  men  fill  their 
minds  with  union  politics,  propaganda, 
the  business  of  organizing  the  office, 
and  getting  steamed  up  against  the 
owner.  The  guild  may  be  a  necessity 
to  obtain  decent  working  conditions 
and  wages  in  some  offices,  but  it  must 
not  hold  the  prominence  as  an  agita- 
tive  force  that  the  guild  has  held 
since  1933  in  many  offices. 

We  commented  editorially  a  month 
or  so  ago  that  the  coming  months 
would  require  all  the  statesmanship 
and  patience  that  employers  could 
bring  to  the  job  of  meeting  the  guild 
situation.  Events  are  proving  the 
truth  of  that  prediction,  and  will  prove 
it  more  in  the  next  year.  Employers 
are  exercising  both  qualities  and  some 
guild  men,  be  it  said,  have  given  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  can  do  likewise. 
•  *  * 

PRACTICALLY  NO  RESPONSIBIL- 
ity  is  assumed  by  a  guild  when  it 
makes  a  contract.  It  concedes  nothing, 
takes  all,  no  matter 
Paper  whether  a  closed  shop 
w  L  ujL  1  is  provided  or  not. 

The  newspaper  as- 
Berdeii  sumes  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  meeting  the 
increased  payroll.  It  agrees  to  keep 


tabs  on  overtime  and  to  provide 
agreed  compensation.  It  assumes  the 
burden  of  classifying  employes  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  much  too  complex  guild 
set-up  and  of  seeing  that  employe, 
get  their  increased  compensation  when 
due.  Under  a  closed  shop  agreement 
it  assumes  the  task  of  seeing  that 
employes  maintain  good  standing  hi 
the  guild  and  of  discharging  them  if 
they  do  not,  regardless  of  other  quali¬ 
fications. 

And  it  also  assumes  the  practically 
impossible  burden  of  keeping  out  all 
the  bugs  that  fanatical  guildsmen  may 
try  to  slip  into  the  news  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  cause.  Newspapirs 
that  successfully  resist  the  cloied 
shop  this  year,  but  sign  a  contract, 
can  expect  annually  increased  pres¬ 
sure  for  the  inclusion  of  the  cloaed 
shop  provision,  and  eventually  the  | 
check-off,  with  a  strike  the  altoxa-  i 
tive  to  refusal. 

Better  a  strike  now  than  repeated 
concessions  to  be  cappied  by  a  strSM 
five  years  from  now  at  the  hands  of 
an  organization  conscious  of  its  own 
strength  and  of  opposing  weakness 

But  better  than  a  strike  now-« 
demonstration  that  the  closed  shop  is 
irrevocably  inimical  to  the  common 
interest  of  editorial  worker  and  em¬ 
ployer. 

That  is  a  counsel  of  perfectiwi,  but 
it  rests  on  the  firm  belief  that  a 
formula  exists  which  will  permit 
guildsmen  to  acknowledge  this  com¬ 
munity  of  interest,  without  involving 
the  formal  humiliating  renunciatkn 
of  past  views.  Newspaper  statesnuo- 
ship  can  find  such  a  formula,  accept¬ 
able  to  the  majority  of  competent 
editorial  employes.  Guild  leadership 
after  a  few  strikes  that  it  cannot  win, 
will  accept  it,  or  alienate  hundreds  of 
members  vital  to  its  existence. 

This  paper  has  always  deprecetei 
violence  as  a  means  of  settling  em¬ 
ployment  questions.  It  believes  thit 
the  gains  won  by  violence  are  deaily 
bought  and  short-lived.  It  does  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  essentU  i 
similarity  between  the  methods  aid 
relations  of  the  mechanical  depait- 
ments  to  the  employer  and  the  meth¬ 
ods  and  relations  of  the  editoiU 
force.  There  should  be  none.  And 
we  have  always  considered  that  the 
guild’s  quid  for  the  publishers’  quo 
was  never  comparable  to  that  of  the 
organized  mechanical  departmente, 
and  never  can  be. 

The  cold  fact  is  that  the  guild  exists, 
militant,  but  badly  attuned  to  the 
realities  of  newspaper  publication. 
The  prime  objective  of  employes  who 
believe  that  organization  is  advisable, 
or  even  necessary,  should  be  to  bring 
guild  thinking  into  line  with  news¬ 
paper  custom.  If  they  will  go  half¬ 
way,  they  will  meet  some  dishearten¬ 
ing  rebuffs  from  cold  and  cynical  on- 
ployers,  but  they  will  also  meet  pub¬ 
lishers  just  as  alive  as  they  are  to  con¬ 
ditions  that  mutual  action  can  correct 

There  need  be  no  antagonism  be¬ 
tween  editorial  workers  and  publiA- 
ers  over  questions  of  pay,  hours,  and 
privileges,  if  negotiations  are  con¬ 
ducted  fairly,  without  arrogance  and 
without  threats.  But  there  can  be  no 
compromise  on  the  closed  shop. 

“Unalterably  opposed,”  as  the  pub¬ 
lishers  put  it  at  their  Chicago  meeting, 
should  mean  just  that,  now  and  for¬ 
ever,  and  it  might  as  well  be  settled 
now.  We  repeat  that  a  formula  can 
be  found  recognizing  the  mutual  in¬ 
terest  of  both  parties  in  preserving 
press  freedom  from  the  most  remote 
menace — a  tacit  but  sensible  r^udie- 
tion  of  the  guild  convention  mandate 
— and  upon  such  a  formula  only  cen 
publishers  enter  contractual  relatiote 
with  the  guild.  On  no  other  formuk 
can  the  guild  prosper. 
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